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Summer Days 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 
than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take 
it along----‘twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
the vacation child presentable. . Grass-stains and the 
‘‘smear’’ of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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His truest gratification, everywhere in the civilized alt 
world, is in the use of 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Cleansing — soothing — invigorating, it gives a 
freshness: and beauty to the skin, a glow of Lk 
health to the body—satisfying beyond expression. ff 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
‘¢ All rights secured.”” 
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The Leading Article 


of the 


NEW ENGLAND for June 


will be 
Galveston: An Epitome 
of American Pluck 


CR 


The story of a city that seven years ago was the 
victim of an overwhelming disaster — literally swept 
off the face of the earth—telling how her citizens 
with an enequalled pluck and an indomitable energy 
have rebuilt their city, raised its whole site above 
the level of the whelming sea, and at the same time 
given the world an object-lesson in a new form of 
government. 


The story is unique, startling, and vividly told 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


Illustrated profusely from photographs. 
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Hon. William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire, President of Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission 
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WHAT’S DOING AT WASHINGTON 


By DAVID S. BARRY 


I'x-Senator William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire and Washington, in a 
Vew Réle : His Extraordinary Personality and Achievements : His Own 
Story of the Famous Controversy with President Roosevelt, of His Work on 
the Spanish Claims Commission, and in the Hayes-Tilden Contro- 
versy of a Generation Ago : Senator Chandler as God- 
father to the New Navy ; Its Real Father, Benjamin 
Winslow Harris, of East Bridgewater 


Ry against that remarkable 
woman, Mother Eddy, 
brings again into the 
limelight that remark- 

sz able man and _ typical 

Aim! New Englander, William 
Eaton ( ‘handler, lawyer, editor, politician, 
and statesman, formerly State legislator, So- 
licitor, and Judge-Advocate General of the 
Navy, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of the Navy, Senator of the United 
States, and now President of the Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission. 

Until George W. Glover took it into his 
head to bring suit against his mother and to 
employ as leading counsel his old New 
Hampshire friend and neighbor, the public 
had largely overlooked the fact that Mr. 
Chandler is a lawyer. So much of his active 
life has been spent in the public service or 
on the editorial tripod that his legal learning 
and experiences have been naturally over- 
shadowed. But Mr. Chandler is a lawyer, 
and a good one. He was born in New 
Hampshire, of poor but honest parents, 
types of the old-fashioned New Englanders 
of that day. He graduated at the Harvard 


Law School and was admitted to the bar 
more than half a century ago,— in 1855, 
to be exact,— and here he is to-day in his 
seventy-third year taking up an intricate 
law case containing vast possibilities, at the 
busiest season of his exacting work on the 
Claims Commission. Among his interesting 
mementos is the little account-book by 
which he can even to-day tell at a glance 
just how much money he spent from day to 
day at college. 

You can’t keep “ Bill’? Chandler in the 
background. He is a man of such intense 
vitality, maintained at the very highest point 
of efficiency by a long life of abstemious 
habits and regular hours, that his energy 
never lags. Mentally and physically he is 
always on edge. The passing of years is as 
nothing to him, and, barring accident, he 
has many years of usefulness yet before him. 
“Early to bed and early to rise makes a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise” has long 
been the motto of this son of the New Eng- 
land hills. He works while others sleep and 
sleeps while others play. The result is that 
he has crowded into his life more experi- 
ences and accomplishments than generally 
fall to the lot of poor mortal man. 
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Ex-Senator Chandler’s Washington Home, 1419 I Street 


Washington shares with New Hampshire 
pride in the possession of Mr. Chandler. He 
is one of the oldest inhabitants of the Cap- 
ital. It is more than forty years since he 
first came into her midst, and he has been 
here continuously ever since, except when at 
his other home in Concord. Andrew John- 
son was President of the United States 
when Mr. Chandler, a comparatively voung 


man, made his bow to Washington as Solic- 
itor and Judge-Advocate General of the 
Navy, and it is interesting to note that “the 
Senator” pictures this unique type of Amer- 
ican, not as the drunken boor of the public 
fancy, but as a mild-mannered, earnest, 
quiet, kindly man, who did surprisingly 
well, in view of his antecedents and en 
vironments. 
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WHAT’S DOING 


Some Personal Characteristics 


In his long life in Washington, Mr. Chand- 
ler has identified himself with many local 
interests. He spends his summers, or a por- 
tion of them, at his Concord home, but for 
the rest of the year he is domiciled at 1419 I 
Street in this city, an attractive brick house 
in the very centre of what was a few years 
ago the most fashionable locality, but which 
is fast being encroached upon by hotels and 
business-houses. The location is still most 
desirable, however, 
even for residence 
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never was as bitter as he seemed to be to 
those who knew him only superficially. In 
the Senate he would say things to the Dem- 
ocrats that would make them literally tear 
their hair and gnash their teeth. and cause 
the newspaper men in the gallery to rub 
their hands with glee, but after the occasion 
of his little fling had passed the Senator 
would be found hobnobbing with his vic- 
tims as if he had naught but the kindliest 
feeling for them. 

To most men it is given to have the ex- 
citing episodes of 
their lives take 





purposes. He built 
his house many 
years ago, but itis a 
good one yet, and 
will undoubtedly 
serve the Chandlers 
as a residence for 
many years to come. 
Always an early 
riser, Mr. Chandler 
can be seen almost 
any morning at half- 
past eight walking 
briskly along Fif- 
teenth Street to the 
offices of the Claims 
Commission on H 
Street, only one and 
a half blocks from 
his house, after hav- 
ing breakfasted and 
attended to his pri- 
vate correspond- 





place in the days of 
their youth, but Mr. 
Chandler at seven- 
ty-three is as much 
of a storm centre as 
he was twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, 
and just as able to 
give and take the 
hardest knocks. 
Old age has not 
brought decrepi- 
tude to him. He 
is in as perfect phys- 
ical trim now as 
he always was, and 
has never had a 
touch of intellectual 
dry rot. He is as 
slender and wiry 
and supple and 
muscular as a grey- 
hound. His eye is 








ence at an hour 
before other office- 
holders are out of 
bed. He rarely 
leaves the Commission before six o’clock, 
and after dinner takes a jaunt around the 
streets in the business section for the pur- 
pose of stretching his legs and getting air. 
When he first came to Washington Mr. 
Chandler’s hair and rather thin beard were 
as black as the poetical raven’s wing. Now 
they are as white as the equally poetic driven 
snow, and it must be admitted, with all due 
Tespect, that he is a handsomer man now 
than he was then. Time has softened Mr. 
Chandler, — at least it has knocked off the 
tough outer edges, — and if his tongue is as 
sharp and his pen as vitriolic as of yore, he 
does not so often let loose the dogs. He 


Wm. E. Chandler, in Boyhood, with His Father 
and Mother 


bright, his step firm 
and quick, and not 
even the sign of 
baldness has ap- 
peared on his honored pate. Although 
never much of a figure in the social life of 
the Capital, Mr. Chandler in later years has 
enjoyed dining out and mingling with the 
men who are doing things. He likes to 
match his wit against theirs and to rub 
elbows on terms of friendly intimacy with 
men of all classes, all creeds, and all politics. 

Mr. Chandler, while not by any means a 
wealthy man, is well enough off in worldly 
goods to make him comfortable and content. 
Years ago he became interested in one or 
two business ventures in Washington that 
have turned out well, and his little paper in 
Concord, the Monitor, is still doing business 
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at the old stand. He has been twice mar- 
ried, his first wife being the daughter of 
Governor Gilmore, and his second, of Sen- 
ator John P. Hale. It is a singular and in- 
teresting coincidence, often referred to by 
public writers, that Senator Hale (of Maine) 














The Grandson of William E. Chandler, Lieut. 
Clark R. Chandler, who Graduates from 
West Point This Year 


married the daughter of Senator Chandler 
(of Michigan), and that Senator Chandler 
married the daughter of Senator Hale. By 
his first wife William E. Chandler had 
three sons, the oldest of whom is Com- 
mander Lloyd Chandler, U. S. Navy, at 
present living in Washington. The young- 
est boy, the son of the present Mrs. Chand- 
ler, isa student at Harvard. 

Mr. Chandler did not want to leave the 
Senate. He was driven out by the New 
England railroads, whose grip upon polit- 
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ical affairs he had attempted to shake, but 
which he thinks never will be shaken — at 
least, not in the lifetime of men now living, 
When he did go out he retained such hearty 
good-will on the part of his colleagues on 
both sides of the chamber that they united 
in urging upon President McKinley the 
desirability of placing him at the head of the 
newly created Spanish Treaty Clain:s Com- 
mission, an appointment which Mr. \cKin- 
ley was only too glad to make. 

Mr. Chandler was the central fiyure in 
that most exciting political controversy 
which resulted in making Rutheriord B. 
Hayes President. He made fame as Secre- 
tary of the Navy in President Arthur’s cab- 
inet by enforcing the policy and issuing the 
orders that brought our modern steel navy 
into existence. He was a Senator while 
other Presidents came and went. He served 
in his present position under President 
McKinley, and now retains it under Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. This is a unique 
record, and it is an evidence of the high 
esteem in which Mr. Chandler is held that 
his term has been twice extended since the 
regrettable episode of the railroad-rate-bill 
fight of last year, involving a question of 
veracity between himself and the President 
of the United States. The point involved 
in that dispute was this: President Roose- 
velt was negotiating with the Democratic 
Senators, whose spokesman in this partic- 
ular fight was Senator Tillman, ranking 
Democrat of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. The President and Senator 
Tillman were not, and are not, on speaking 
terms, therefore Mr. Chandler, a mutual 
friend, was employed as intermediary. The 
President suddenly abandoned the negotia- 
tions and accepted the propositions of the 
Republican Senators, without notifying Mr. 
Tillman. Mr. Tillman made in the Senate 
a statement of the facts as given him by Mr. 
Chandler, acting for the President. Senator 
Lodge then went to the telephone and re- 
turned with the President’s assurance that 
the account of his doings and sayings on the 
point in dispute as given by Mr. Chandler 
was a deliberate and unqualified falsehood. 

This question of veracity, long excitedly 
discussed, has never been satisfactorily 
settled. The following is Mr. Chandler’s 
own account of the controversy, prepared 
by him by request. It leaves out, of course, 
the strictly personal features of the dispute. 
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WHAT’S DOING 


Mr. Chandler’s Own Story of the Fa- 
mous Controversy with the President 


“Soon after I entered the Senate, in 1887, 
Senator Platt of Connecticut offered to 
yield to me his place upon the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, expressing the hope 
that I would use any influence which I 
might possess to protect the New England 
roads against discrimination which might 
be proposed in behalf of the roads coming 
from the West to New York City. In the 
course of my service 
it became my duty 
to oppose the anti- 
scalping bill, mak- 
ing it a crime for a 
broker to sell an un- 
used railroad ticket, 
and the pooling bill, 
by which all the 
railroads of the 
United States were 
to be authorized to 
enter into pooling 


‘contracts covering 


the whole country, 

making one huge 

combination four- 

teen billions strong 

and abolishing com- 

petition everywhere 

on all the railroads, 

from the East to the 

West and from the 

— to the South -. Casas Hi 
The anti-scalping Senator Chandler on His 
bill and the eh Way to the Capitol 
bill passed the 

House of Representatives and I assiSted in 
their defeat in the Senate, aided by Senator 
Tillman and Senator Chilton, who were 
members of the Committee. For this work 
of duty I received heavy punishment in 
Igor, accomplished by the corrupting passes 
and the corrupting money of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. 

“Instead of authority to the railroads to 
pool their earnings and destroy competition, 
I advocated governmental control of rates 
through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and for five years after leaving the 
Senate continued unremitting in my efforts 
to get such power for the Commission, 
which the Supreme Court had gradually de- 
prived of what little authority it had pos- 
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sessed to do business. During the winter of 
1905 and 1906 I opposed in my fashion, by 
writing freely for the newspapers, any 
granting of the right of review of the deci- 
sions as to rates of the Commission by any 
court. I held that the Government had the 
right to take a part in fixing the rates, and 
need not invite the courts to participate in 
the process. Therein, of course, I differed 
from such great lawyers as Senators For- 
aker, Knox, and Spooner. The refusal to 
grant an express court review deprived the 
railroads of no lawful protection. Passen- 
gers and shippers could not ride or send 
their freight for the prices fixed by the Com- 
mission, if the railroads chose to refuse to 
carry them for 
those rates. It 
would be necessary 
for the passengers 
and shippers, armed 
with the decision of 
the Commission, to 
go to the courts to 
compel the rail- 
roads to assent to 
the rates, and when 
thus pressed in the 
courts the railroads 
could get all the 
protection they were 
entitled to. If man- 
damus was asked 
for, they could set 
up their constitu- 
tional right to be 
protected against 
confiscatory rates. 
So they could if pen- 
alties were sued for 
or damages sought. 
In three ways they 
had the right to 
resist the decision of the Commission, and 
there was no reason why they should be 
given a fourth. 

“These being my views, I did not believe 
in granting what was called a broad court 
review, or any express court review. How- 
ever, when the President decided to engage 
in an effort, while expressly granting a 
court review, to limit it to an inquiry 
whether the Commission had exceeded its 
powers and whether the constitutional 
rights of the shippers had been invaded, I 
did my best to assist him in that movement, 


Senator Chardler Is 


a Brisk Walker 
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Hon. William L. Chambers, Member Spanish Treaty Claims Commission 


which it seemed certain could be carried by 
more than twenty-five Democratic votes 
joined to more than twenty Republican 
votes. Circumstances beyond my control, 
however, resulted in our defeat, and the 
broadest possible court review was granted 
by the bill. Nevertheless, the law is a dis- 
tinct assertion of the power of the Govern- 
ment to control rates through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which will never 
be restricted or defeated; and as Senator 
Tillman well said, in closing the debate, 


this assertion of power never would have 
been made if it had not been for its initiation 
and advocacy by the President.” 

The period of his life when Mr. Chand- 
ler’s conduct aroused the fiercest animosity 
and made him the subject of-a controversy 
conspicuous for its bitterness, even in the 
annals of public affairs in the United 
States, was those months in the fall of 1876 
and the spring of 1877 when he was the 
active agent of the Republican party in 
bringing order out of the chaos that followed 
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Judge William A. Maury, Member Spanish Treaty Claims Commission 


the presidential election of 1876, a fight that 
ended in the creation of the famous Elec- 
toral Commission and the subsequent? in- 
auguration of Rutherford B. Hayes as 
President of the United States. Those were 
strenuous times, indeed, and in reading the 
history of them now it seems almost beyond 
belief that our laws and constitution stood 
the strain and that the Government in 
Washington continued to live without a 
second civil war. Mr. Chandler, at the 
Solicitation of THe New ENGLAND Mac- 


AZINE has written for publication therein this 
account of his participation in that historic 
political battle, an account that is as modest 
as it is truthful. 


Mr. Chandler in Hayes-Tilden Fight 


“In 1868 and 1872—the Grant can- 
vasses — I was a member of the National 
Committee from New Hampshire, and its. 
secretary, and I conducted the two canvasses 
from the Fifth Avenue Hotel with Governor 
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Hon. Garrett J. Dickema, Member Spanish Treaty Claims Commission 


Claflin! of Massachusetts chairman in the 
first, and Governor E. D. Morgan chair- 
man in the second, and one clerk and a mes- 
senger. In 1876 I continued a member of 
the committee, but remained at home in 
New Hampshire most of the time. Senator 
Zachariah Chandler was chairman and Gov- 
ernor McCormick of Arizona, secretary. 
In October Mr. Chandler sent to New 
Hampshire for me to come to New York, 
and then requested me to go to Ohio and 
Indiana, where he said there was danger of 


defeat in the State elections. I went and 
‘found that there was danger. I saw Gov- 
ernor Hayes at Columbus, and also visited 
Indiana. We carried Ohio by about ten 
thousand, and lost Indiana. I returned to 
New York and reported, and went back to 
New Hampshire. On election day, in the 
afternoon, I went from Concord to Boston 
and on to New York by night train, reach- 
ing the Fifth Avenue Hotel a little before 
complete daylight. Mr. Vilas, at the clerk’s 
desk, told me that Tilden was elected. ! 
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Interior of Court Room, Spanish Treaty Claims Commission 


said I could not believe it, and went around 


to the committee-room No. 1. There was 
no one there. In the hallway I met John C. 
Reed of the New York Times, just arriving. 
He told me that if we had carried South 
Carolina and Florida, also one or two small 
far Western States, we had saved the elec- 
tion. We went into the committee-room. I 
examined the various dispatches on the 
deserted desks, and then went up to Senator 
Chandler’s room and with difficulty aroused 
him from sleep and told him what we hoped 
and asked him if he knew to whom he had 
been telegraphing in several States the night 
before. He was very weary and gave me 
little information and told me to do what I 
thought best. Returning to the committee- 
room, I wrote various dispatches, signing to 
some Mr. Chandler’s name and to others 
my own, and Mr. Reed took them down 
town to send by telegraph. Mr. Reed, a 
few years after, told an absurd story about 
these incidents which the New York Sun 
mercilessly ridiculed. 

“Then I went to breakfast and came 
back to the committee-room about the time 
that various callers began to arrive, and 
shortly Mr. Chandler came down. We dis- 


cussed the situation, and he sent out his 
famous telegram, ‘Hayes has 185 votes and 
is elected.’ Our spirits arose during the 
day, and in the afternoon there was a con- 
sultation as to what should be done. Among 
other plans adopted -it was decided that I 
must go South; so Mrs. Chandler and I left 
New York between nine and ten o’clock, 
reached Washington in the early morning, 
and then started South by way of Lynch- 
burg, where we found we must stay all night. 
This I regretted, because it gave an oppor- 
tunity for other people to catch up with me. 
On Friday morning we left, and upon ar- 
riving at Danville found the train from the 
North directly from Richmond had failed to 
make the connection, so when we went on 
South we were far ahead of others; indeed, 
had gained time by going around by Lynch- 
burg. When starting and en route I thought 
of stopping in South Carolina, but con- 
cluded to go straight on to Florida. 


The Battle in Florida 


“Upon arriving at Tallahassee, I found 
that the State was very close, and that the 
Canvassing Board had judicial powers to 
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throw out returns appearing to be, or shown 
to be, erroneous. On the face of the returns 
as they came in the Hayes electors had 
about fifty majority in the State. Both 
sides, however, began to get together testi- 
mony for attacking the returns in a dozen 
counties or more. Northern visitors ar- 
rived, and by the time the Canvassing Board 
began its work there was a great mass of evi- 
dence ready. After the returns were opened 
the Democrats claimed that a regular return 
should not be accepted from Baker County, 
where two precincts had been thrown out by 
the county canvassers, which would have 
given Tilden ninety majority in the State. 
We conceded that the board had a right to 
do this if it chose, but that it must also go 
on and inquire into the correctness of re- 
turns from other counties. The Democrats 
said that we must correct the Baker County 
error and stop there. The Board, however, 
composed of two Republicans and one 
Democrat, proceeded to investigate all the 
contested counties, and finally found a 
majority for the Hayes electors of nine 
hundred, which was sustained by the final 
decision of the Electoral Commission in 
Washington, eight to seven. Of course 
there were many incidents during the 
Florida canvass. Francis C. Barlow, who 
had been sent there with other Repub- 
licans, was under my direction made our 
leading counsel in the canvass, but aban- 
doned. us and tried to induce the Can- 
vassing Board to count the State for Tilden. 

“William T. Pelton, telegraphing from 
Mr. Tilden’s house, and Manton Marble 
and others endeavored to buy the Canvass- 
ing Board, as was proved by the cipher dis- 
patches placed by me in the hands of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid for deciphering and for pub- 
lication. 

“On my return to Washington Senator 
Aaron A. Sargent, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Florida, asked my assistance 
when he was making his report, and I pre- 
pared for him and he adopted a statement 
of the law showing that the results, as de- 
clared by the canvassing boards of the vari- 
ous States, must be accepted by the Con- 
gress when counting the electoral votes. It 
also showed that the Cronin vote in Oregon 
must be rejected as the creation of the Gov- 
ernor and not of the canvassing body, which 
was the Secretary of State. This statement 
of the law was the first announcement of the 
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view which finally prevailed in the Electoral] 
Commission. I speak of it because Senator 
Sargent freely attributed to me that part of 
his work. While in Florida I was in cop- 
stant telegraphic communication with South 
Carolina and Louisiana and knew what the 
probabilities were as to the decisions of the 
canvassing boards in those States. Return- 
ing to Washington, I acted under Senator 
Chandler for the National Committee in 
the preparation of the Hayes case for the 
Electoral Commission. All these things 
were stated by me in my testimony before 
the Potter Committee in the summer of 
1878. 

“T am prepared to say that there was no 
doubt about the legal title of President 
Hayes, there was no doubt about his moral 
title, and there was no doubt about the im- 
moral and dishonest character of the Tilden 
canvass. Mr. Tilden was worth four or five 
millions of dollars, and spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in his attempt to secure 
the election, and his managers attempted 
corruption in Oregon, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana. Senator Hale has 
in his hands the memorandum-book of 
Senator Zachariah Chandle: which shows 
that all the expenditures of the Republican 
National Committee during the canvass of 
1876 and down to the inauguration of 
Hayes in 1877 were only about $200,000.” 

The public has little appreciation, appar- 
ently, of the scope or status of the work in- 
volved in the duties of the Spanish Treaty 
Claims Commission, of which Mr. Chandler 
is president, and which will expire by limi- 
tation of executive order next September. 
On this interesting and important subject 
he says: 


Mr. Chandler Sums Up the Work of 
the Spanish Claims Commission 


. “On Wednesday, the sixth of March, 
1901, I called on President McKinley with 
Senator Lodge, and with great cordiality 
and kindness the President asked me to be- 
come president of the Commission. I had 
hardly anticipated this offer, which had 
been, I think, suggested by Senator Lodge. 
Entering upon the duties with agreeable 
associates, I soon found myself interested in 
the principles of international law with ref- 
erence to the claims of the citizens of one 
nation against the government of another 
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nation, especially claims for damages done 
to the property of such citizens living in the 
foreign country during an insurrection. 
“Two well-established principles soon 
became clearly apparent; first, that a nation 
putting down a formidable insurrection 
which had gone beyond control could not be 
responsible for damages done by the in- 
surgents. unless it could be shown in a spe- 
cial case that there was gross neglect on the 
part of the government to use due diligence 
to protect alien residents from the injury 
done by insurgents; secondly, it was equally 
clear that aliens living or having property in 
a country where a formidable war of insur- 
rection was going on must submit to any 
injuries done as a result of the war move- 
ments of the government to suppress the in- 
surrection, although they were entitled to 
be protected from unnecessary and wanton 
destruction done by the government troops. 
Various questions of citizenship also arose, 
four-fifths of the claimants being natural- 
ized Spaniards. Very few of them actually 
lived in this country, and many of them held 
certificates hastily, without sufficient proof, 
or fraudulently obtained. Of the sixty 
million dollars of claims preferred by 542 
claimants, fifty-six millions were for dam- 
ages done by the insurgents, or war damages 
done by the Spanish troops while trying to 
suppress the insurrection. Comparatively 
few of these claims have been brought within 
the exceptional principles which would re- 
quire an allowance of damages. In addi- 
tion, there were several hundred claims of 
seamen on board the battleship Maine, or 
of their families, for injuries or death result- 
ing when that ship was blown up in Havana 
These were 
ruled out by the Commission, on the ground 
that soldiers and seamen cannot have indi- 
vidual claims against a foreign nation but 
must look only to their own government to 
secure for them redress, and that they could 
only expect in addition to pensions such 
sums as Congress might voluntarily choose 
to give them. There have been twenty-five 
or thirty claims for personal damages where 
American citizens were arrested and de- 
tained by Spain, and some of these have 
been found to be meritorious, so that hand- 
some sums by way of damages have been 
allowed them. All the 542 claims were 
originally those of American citizens in 
Cuba against the Spanish government for 


omissions to protect, or for unjustifiable in- 
juries inflicted, from which claims the 
United States in the peace treaty agreed to 
release Spain and to investigate them and 
pay those found to be just. Out of the 542 
claims, 341 have been disposed of, and 36 
awards made for $648,936.34. 

“To some persons it appears as if too 
much time had been taken and too much 
expense incurred in ascertaining the facts 
upon which the decisions of the Commission 
have been and are to be made. But such is 
not my opinion. This is the last work of my 
public life, and concerning it I can say with 
more confidence than I can of any other 
such work of mine, that it has been, so far 
as methods are concerned, faultlessly done. 
The decisions of the majority of the Com- 
mission may be erroneous, but Congress 
has not seen fit to subject them to revision 
by the Supreme Court.” 


Benjamin Winslow Harris, of Massa- 
chusetts, the Real Father of the 
New Navy 


Writing of William Eaton Chandler in- 
evitably forces reference to the interesting 
and important fact that it was during his 
administration of the Navy Department 
that the first definite steps were taken look- 
ing to the building of our modern navy. It 
has been asserted by many writers and by 
many more politicians that the late William 
Collins Whitney, Secretary of the Navy in 
the first administration of President Cleve- 
land, was entitled to the honor claimed for 
Mr. Chandler. But Mr. Whitney’s distinc- 
tion in this direction came to him because 
of the fact that during his administration 
some of the ships, notably the Dolphin, the 
dispatch boat claimed by him and his bu- 
reau chiefs to be “structurally weak,” and 
which is afloat, swift, and sound to-day, 
although her maker, John Roach, is in his 
grave, where he was driven after bankruptcy 
and poverty brought about by baseless 
political scandal, came to their completion 
under his authority. But it was Secretary 
Chandler who authorized the laying of the 
keels for the first of our new steel ships. 
That is a fact of record. 

It is not to Mr. Chandler, however, but to 
another eminent New Englander, who 
passed away but a short time ago, that the 
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Judge Benjamin Winslow Harris, ‘The Real Father of the New Navy” 


distinction is due of being known in history 
as the actual “father of the new navy.” 
This distinguished man, whose place in 
history should be made secure before the 
great work with which he was so closely 
identified while serving in Congress is for- 
gotten, was the Hon. Benjamin Winslow 
Harris of East Bridgewater, Mass., who 
died at that place on the seventh of Febru- 
ary, 1907, after serving since his retirement 


from Congress, for twenty consecutive years, 
as judge of the probate court for Plymouth 
County. 

Judge Harris was the ‘predecessor in 
Congress of the Hon. John D. Long and 
the successor of Oakes Ames. He was 4 
man of high character, great ability, intense 
industry, and keen sense of duty. He was 
born in East Bridgewater, Nov. 10, 1823, 
his mother being a lineal descendant of 
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Kenelm Winslow, brother of Governor 
Winslow of the Plymouth Colony. He at- 
tended the public schools in his native town 
and later went to Phillips Academy at An- 
dover, teaching school in his spare moments. 
In Apri], 1847, he entered Harvard and 
graduated from the law school in 1849 and 
opened .: law office in East Bridgewater, and 
afterwards, in 1863, in Boston, his partner 
being Payson E. Tucker, and the firm most 
successful. He served in the legislature, was 
District Attorney of southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, Internal Revenue Collector, and 
was first elected to Congress in 1874. In the 
47th Congress, when he was chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, which impor- 
tant post he occupied for more than eight 
years, he submitted a report on the subject 
of “construction of vessels of war for the 
navy.” It was a masterful document, show- 
ing much technical knowledge and pains- 
taking research, and it furnishes unques- 
tionable proof in support of the claim that 
to Judge Harris and to none other belongs 
the honor of being known as “‘the father of 
the new navy.” 


A Masterly Report 


Officially this historic Congress compila- 
tion is known as Report No. 653, House of 
Representatives, 47th Congress, first session. 
It is now entirely out of print and there are 
very few copies extant. It isa volume of 230 
printed pages, containing statistics as to the 
personnel and equipment of the navy, the 
testimony of officers and experts, and the 
recommendations of the committee for 
needed legislation. This potential if almost 
forgotten report fixes upon Judge Harris, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, the paternity 
of the modern steel navy which to-day has 
grown to such vast proportions just as the 
records of the Navy Department for the 
period immediately following the date of the 
report show that the credit for carrying out 
the devised policy of Judge Harris belongs 
to William Eaton Chandler. 

Judge Harris in his report called attention 
to the fact that on Jan. 1; 1882, the naval 
register contained a list of 140 vessels: eight 
were propelled by steam and were “unfin- 
ished and utterly worthless ;” fourteen were 
“worn out, obsolete, and worthless vessels, 
which it would be shameless folly and un- 
pardonable extravagance to attempt to re- 
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pair;”’ eight were old sailing-ships; two were 
iron-clads, also “utterly worthless;” ten 
were tugs, ‘worn out and useless —-” with the 
result that forty-two ships fell out of the list 
at once, leaving ninety-eight, of which fifteen 
were navy-yard tugs of no use for war pur- 
poses. It was found “that our humiliation 
is not yet complete,” for of the eighty-three 
remaining, fourteen are ‘old sailing-vessels 
of a bygone age of an outgrown and aban- 
doned system.” There were indeed at that 
time but thirty-eight vessels that were of any 
practical value whatever, and even some of 
them were of the type most desirable for 
times of peace. Of these, Chairman Harris 
expressed his lack of profound respect. 

After comparing the naval power of the 
United States on the ocean with that of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Holland, Austria, Italy, Spain, Denmark, 
and Japan, the committee said: 

“In view of the facts thus presented, the 
committee feel that the time for wise and 
energetic action has come. The work of 
reconstruction must be begun and pushed 
with a vigor, in order that new vessels prop- 
erly armed may be ready to fill the places of 
vessels of the present navy as fast as they 
become unfit for further service. Our pres- 
ent navy of wooden steam-vessels, without 
rebuilding, will be entirely out of service in 
ten years. A wooden steam-vessel has an 
active and efficient life of from but twelve to 
fifteen years. After that period such vessel 
is kept in service only by costly repairs; to 
rebuild a wooden ship is quite as costly gen- 
erally as building an entire new vessel, and 
the advantages of the new ship are many 
and obvious. No old vessel would ever be 
rebuilt in the navy if there was no restric- 
tion on the power of the department to 
build new vessels. This restriction has 
worked loss to the government and harm to 
the navy from the beginning.” 

Then came this rather strong language 
for an official report: 

“Longer to delay action looking to the 
building up of our navy would, in the opin- 
ion of your committee, be not only folly, but 
even crime. No nation can afford to be 
shorn of its powers of offensive or defensive 
war, and this great nation, bounded by two 
oceans and having a seacoast line of greater 
extent than that of any other nation on the 
globe, and furnishing material for commerce 
greater than that of any other nation, is 
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practically defenceless at home and could 
strike but a feeble blow on the sea. The 
wasteful extravagance of such a condition 
would be manifest in one day of war with 
any great naval power. To block up for a 
single day the great harbor of our com- 
merce, by the fleet of our enemy, would cost 
our people more than would be the cost of 
an invincible navy. To shut up our great 
seaports, from which flow out to the markets 
of the world our surplus products, for one 
week would work a mischief incalculable 
and cause a loss greater than the cost of a 
hundred of the heaviest ships of war in the 
world. Readiness for war would prevent 
such calamities. To be unprepared for war 
is to invite it. No maritime nation is less 
prepared for war than ours to-day.” 

Judge Harris took a deep interest in‘ his- 
torical and genealogical subjects, and was a 
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member of several societies devoted to the 
studies of those matters, including the Ol@ 
Bridgewater Historical Society. In the 
affairs of his native town he was alwa 
active, and enjoyed the prominence and ime) 
fluence which came to him as the leading] 
citizen of the community. j 

Judge Harris was a well-known figure in” 
Washington, and was extremely popular” 
here, as he was in his home town and State, 7 
He had much personal magnetism, a mogt” 
attractive and engaging voice and manner, 
with a fine physique and bearing. He wag” 
an excellent speaker and debater, his long} 
practice before the bar having given him 4) 
good training in this regard. He enjoyeda 
wide personal acquaintance, and had for | 
many years been active on the stump if) 
various political campaigns in eastern and” 
western States. 


ON THE LAKE 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


The lake is still and lonely. 
Far off, the banks appear 

Like lands of mystic fable, 
And phantom isles are near. 


With weary, sad persistence 
I drag the depths profound; 
For my dead self I’m seeking, 
That somewhere here lies drowned. 


Sometimes the rope stirs something 
That lies there out of sight; 

Sometimes the wrack draws upward 
Like a dead face floating white. 











OLD KING SPRUCE 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


IV. “LADDER” 


“Twinkle, twinkle, ‘Ladder’ Lane, 
With your wavin’ winder-pane, 
Up above the world so high, 

Like a flash-bug in the sky.” 


SDCAIHE fire-lookout at the Attean 
ae TY station winked this ditty hu- 
= \ morously with playful helio- 
(z Eze) graph to “Ladder” Lane, 

PAARL lookout on the high bald poll 
of old Jerusalem Knob. The Attean look- 
out got it by telephone from Castonia. 
Lyrist unreported. 

Jerusalem station is more serene in its 
isolation than the other five lookouts on the 
mountains of the north country. It has no 
telephone. Lane allowed to his lonely self 
that he got more news than he really wanted, 
anyhow. And most of the news was of the 
sort that the humorous Attean lookout, or 
the equally humorous Squaw Mountain 
man, considered as likely to tease the cranky 
solitary on the highest and farthest outpost 
of the chain of lookouts. They whiled away 
their solitude by gossipy chattings over the 
wire. Lane confined himself to terse wink- 
ings that would have been gruff if it were 
possible for a heliograph to be gruff. He 
seemed to take a certain grim pride in the 
fact that he was a thousand feet higher than 
any of them and commanded 300,000 acres. 

Sitting now in the glare of the September 
sunshine on the flat roof of his cabin, he 
gravely and stolidly scrawled down the 
words of the verse as the Attean heliograph 
with snappy blink and steady glare spoke to 
him in the Morse code. 

“Huh!” he grunted, and went on writing 
with stubby pencil his interrupted day’s 
entry in his official diary. For the twenty- 
fifth time he wrote: 

“Clear, bright, and still dry.” 

He screwed his eyelids close to peer into 
the heavens bending over him, hard as the 
bottom of a brass kettle. He took off his hat 
and held it edgewise at his forehead while 
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his gaze swept the mighty range of his 
vision. An imaginative person might have 
smiled at the likeness between his brown 
and bald poll, thrust above the straggle of 
hair, and the bare and bald poll of old 
Jerusalem, rounding above the straggle of 
growth on its lower slopes. 

Some one bawled at him from the ground 
below. Lane did not start, though that was 
the first human voice he had heard in two 
months. 

The young man who stood there, and 
who had come across the gray ledges from 
the edge of the timber growth, carried an 
arm strapped to a board and in a sling. 

“Do you ever look at anybody if they ’re 
nearer than ten miles away?” inquired the 
visitor, with the teasing irony that it seemed 
popular in the Umcolcus region to employ 
with “Ladder” Lane. 

When the old man stood up the fitness of 
his sobriquet was apparent. He unfolded 
himself, joint by joint, like a carpenter’s 
rule, and stood gaunt as a beanpole and 
seven ax-handles tall. 

The. name painted on the door of the 
photograph-“saloon” that even now lies 
rotting on the banks of Ragmuff in Castonia 
Settlement is “Linus Lane. Tintypes and 
Views.” No one in Castonia ever knew 
from just where he had come. Oxen or 
horses and a teamster hired for each trip 
had dragged the rumbling van from settle- 
ment to settlement at the edge of the woods, 
and finally to Castonia, where it arrived 
hobbling on three wheels, one corner sup- 
ported by a dragging sapling. Lane strode 
ahead, swearing over his shoulder at the 
driver, and his ill-temper did not seem to 
leave him even when he had opened his 
door for business. It is remembered that 
his first customer was old Bailey, who was 
corresponding with an unknown woman 
down country and who came for a tintype 
with hair and whiskers colored to the hue 
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of the raven’s wing, evidently desiring to 
make an impression on his correspondent. 
And when old Bailey, shocked and disap- 
pointed at the painful verity of the tintype, 
had muttered that it did n’t seem to be a 
very pretty picture, Lane, doubled like a 
jack-knife under the saloon’s low roof, had 
yelled at him: 

“Pretty picture! You come to me with a 
face like a scrambled egg dropped into a 
bucket of soot and complain because you 
don’t get a pretty picture! Get out of here!” 

And he had stopped slicing up the sheet 
of tintypes, slammed it on the floor, drove 
out old Bailey, nailed up the door of the 
saloon, and started for the big woods with 
his few possessions on his back. 

To those who remonstrated on behalf of 
the offended old Bailey, Lane said he had 
been getting into that mood toward human- 
ity for some time, and was taking to the 
woods before he expressed his disgust by 
killing some one. 

Therefore the job on the top of Jerusalem 
that fell to him quite naturally after a five 
years’ sojourn as a recluse at its foot was a 
job that fitted admirably with his scheme of 
life. 

“And it looks up there like it must have 
looked when Noah said, ‘All ashore that ’s 
goin’ ashore,’ on Mount Ariat, or wherever 
*%twas he throwed anchor,” announced 
Tommy Eye, of Britt’s crew, returning once 
from a Sunday trip to the fire-station. 

For, painfully acquired, with gouges, 
clawings, and scratches to show for it all, 
“Ladder” Lane had accumulated com- 
panions of his loneliness, to wit: — 

One bull moose, captured in calfhood in 
deep snow; two bear cubs; a raccoon; a 
three-legged bobcat, victim of an excited 
hunter; two horned owls; and a fisher cat. 

On this menagerie, variously tethered or 
crated in sapling cages, the visitor with the 
disabled arm bestowed contemptuous side- 
glance while he blinked at the tall figure on 
the cabin’s flat roof. 

Without haste, Lane withdrew himself 
through the roof-scuttle like an angle-worm 
drawing into his hole; without cordiality he 
appeared at the cabin door, lounging out 
into the sunshine. 

“T suppose you are still doing the second- 
hand swearing for Britt, MacLeod,” he 
suggested. 

The young man grunted. 
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“How did ye hurt your arm? Britt 
chaw it?” 

“Peavy-stick flipped on me,” growled 
the young man, willing to hide his humili- 
ation from at least one person in the world 
—and the hermit of the Jerusalem station 
seemed to be the only one sufficiently iso- 
lated. 

“Huh! I thought his name was Wade.” 

There was no spirit of jest in the tone. 
The old man surveyed him sourly. ‘“That’s 
what the Attean helio said.” 

“Ts that what you use them things for — 
to pass gossip like an old maids’ quiltin’- 
bee?” 

“There ’s a good deal in this world in 
letting a man place his own self where he 
belongs,” remarked Lane, with calm con- 
viction. ‘I ’ve let you prove yourself a liar.” 

He turned and went into the cabin and 
back up the stairs to the roof, picking up a 
huge telescope as he went. Something in 
the valley seemed to have attracted his at- 
tention. MacLeod followed, his face red, 
oaths clucking in his throat. 

In the nearer middle ground of the great 
plat of country below, Patch Dam heath 
was set into the green of the forest like a 
medallion of rusty tin. To the west of it 
smoke began to puff above the tree-tops. 

“On Misery,” mumbled Lane, his long 
arms steadying his instrument. Then with 
the caution of a man of method he went 
into the scuttle-hole and secured his range- 
finder. 

“What ’s the good of tinker-fuddlin’ with 
that thing ?” demanded MacLeod; “‘it ’s on 
Misery, as you said.” 

“Two hundred and fifty-nine degrees,” 
muttered the fire-scout, booking the figures 
in his dog’s-eared diary. 

“Say, about that fire, Mr. Lane,” blurted 
MacLeod, nervously. “I’m up here to-day 
by Mr. Britt’s orders to tell you not to re- 
pgrt it. It’s on Misery Gore, and he’s 
there looking after it, and it ’s all right. So 
don’t report it. Of course you know Attean 
can’t see it, and it ain’t goin’ to be worth 
while to report. I know all about it, and 
that ’s the truth.” 

Lane, without bestowing a glance on the 
speaker, was setting up his heliograph tri- 
pods. At the young man’s last words he 
grunted over his shoulder: 

“So it was a peavy-stick! But they told 
me his name was Wade.” 
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“Now you look here,” stormed the tim- 
ber-baron’s boss, “you can slur all you want 
to about my lyin’, but I tell you, Lane, this 
is straight goods. You report that fire, 
after the orders you ’ve got from Britt, and 
you ll lose your job. I know what I’m 
talkin’ about.” 

Lane kneeled, his thin trousers hanging 
over his slender shanks like cloth over 
broomsticks. MacLeod stifled an inclina- 
tion to take him in one hand and snap him 
like a whiplash. The old man was peering 
through the centre hole in the sun-mirror, 
bringing his disks into alignment. 

“Britt has got orders from the court, and 
he’s there to put the Skeets and Bushees 
out and torch off their shacks. That ’s all 
there is to that fire, Lane, and Britt don’t 
want a stir and hoorah made about it. He 
told me to tell you that. He says the cussed 
newspapers get a word here and a word 
there and they ’re always ready to string out 
a lot of lies about King Spruce and wild- 
landers and how they abuse settlers and all 
that rot—and it hurts prominent men, 
like Mr. Britt and his associates, because 
folks get wrong ideas from the papers. Now 
you know that! Don’t report that fire, 
Lane.” 

It was fulsome appeal and eager appeal, 
and MacLeod was apparently obeying 
some very emphatic orders from his supe- 
rior, who had supplied language as well as 
directions of procedure. 

But the old fire-warden kept on with his 
preparations, exact, careful, without haste. 

“He said you’d wumderstand — Britt 
did,” clamored MacLeod, hastening around 
in front of the heliograph. “You know it 
ain’t right to have those people there in this 
dry time, with all that slash about ’em. Mr. 
Britt will make it all right with them — the 
same as the landowners always do. It will 


. be the papers that will lie and call the land- 


owners names for the sake of stirrin’ up 
a sensation about leadin’ men — makin’ 
politics out of it and gettin’ the people 
prejudiced so as to put more taxés onto 
wild lands.” More of Britt’s ammunition! 
“Mr. Britt said you ’d understand — and 
you do understand — and you can’t report 
that fire.” 

Lane set his gaunt grasp about the handle 
rg screen, ready to tilt it for the first 


“I understand just this, MacLeod,— 


that I’m a fire-warden of the State, sworn 
to do my duty as my duty is spread before 
me.” He swept his left arm in impressive 
gesture. “Look behind you! Do you see 
that?” 

Smoke was ballooning from the notch of 
the woods below them. Round puffs 
seemed to be dancing in fantastic ballet 
from tree-top to tree-top. 

“That ’s a fire, MacLeod. I take no 
man’s say-so as to what and why. That 
may be Pulaski Britt smoking a segar. It 
may be Jule Skeet’s new spring bonnet on 
fire. I don’t care what it is. It’s a fire and 
it’s going to be reported. Stand out of 
range.” 

His code-card was in the top of his hat. 
He waved the headgear impatiently at 
MacLeod, his right hand still on the handle 
of the screen. 

MacLeod had vivid knowledge of what 
the injunctions of Pulaski D. Britt signified 
in this case. Britt had not hesitated to rely 
upon the loyalty of “Ladder” Lane, for 
Britt, when State senator, had caused Lane 
to be appointed to the post on Jerusalem. 
MacLeod reflected, with fury rising like 
flame from the steady glow of his contemp- 
tuous resentment at this old recalcitrant, that 
Pulaski Britt would never make allowance 
for failure under these circumstances. To 
be sure, that fire yonder did n’t look like a 
carefully conducted incineration of the 
dwellings of Misery Gore, and it was a little 
ahead of time — that time being set for the 
calm of early evening. But orders from 
Britt were — to his men — orders from the 
supreme tribunal. 

“Britt put you here!” stuttered MacLeod. 

“I’m working for the State, not Pulaski 
D. Britt,” replied the old man. 

“And I’m workin’ for Britt, and, by the 
gods, he runs the State in these parts! Him 
and you and the State can settle it between 
you later, but just now—” he swung to one 
side, leaned back, and drove his foot with 
all the venom of his repressed rage against 
the apparatus —“‘that fire-report don’t go!” 

“Ladder” Lane, serene in his proud 
conjuration, “The State,” had expected no 
such enormity. The heliograph skated on 
its spider legs, went over the edge of the 
roof and, after a hushed moment of drop, 
crashed upon the ledge with shiver and 
tinkle of flying glass. 

The boss of “ Britt’s Busters” turned and 
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darted through the scuttle and down the 
stairs, excusing to himself this flight on the 
ground of his out-of-commission arm. 

He leaped out into the sunshine and clat- 
tered away over the ledges, the spikes in his 
shoes striking sparks. 

He had made half a dozen rods when he 
heard the old man scream, “ Halt!” Mac- 
Leod kept on, with a taunting wag of his 
well hand above his head. The next mo- 
ment a rifle barked and the bullet chipped 
the ledge in front of him. 

“The next one bores you in the back, 
MacLeod!” 

He stopped then, and whirled in his 
tracks. 

Lane stood at the edge of his roof, his 
rifle-butt at his cheek. 

“Come back here!” 

“You ain’t got the right to hold me up, 
Lane. I’ll have the law on ye!” 

“Come back here!” 

There was a grate in the tone, a menace 
not to be braved. 

The young man shuffled slowly toward 
the cabin, roaring oaths and insults to which 
Lane deigned no reply. 

MacLeod did not try to run when the 
warden disappeared for his trip to the door. 
He waited sullenly. 

Near the door was a good-sized empty 
cage of strong saplings, built in “Ladder” 
Lane’s abundant leisure for the reception of 
any new candidate that might present itself 
for the menagerie. The old man jerked his 
head sideways at it. There was a gap of 
three saplings in the side, and the poles stood 
there ready to be set in. 

“T won’t be penned that way,” squalled 
MacLeod. “TI ain’t-no raccoon.” 

But the bitter visage of the warden, the 
merciless flash of his gray eyes, and the 
glint of the rifle-barrel, swinging into line 
with his face, combined with the sudden 
remembrance that it was hinted that “ Lad- 
der” Lane was not always all right in his 
head, drove the stubborn courage out of 
MacLeod. He slunk, rather than walked, 
into the cage, with the mien of a whipped 
beast. The old man set the saplings one by 
one into place and nailed them with vigorous 
hammer-blows. 

“How long have I got to stay here, 
Lane?” he pleaded. 

“Till I can turn you over to them who 
will put you where you belong for destroying 


State’s property and interfering with 
State officer.” 

The old man turned away and gazed out 
over the forest stretches between Jerusalem 
and Misery. MacLeod, clutching the bars 
of his cage with his left hand, looked too. 

It was no puny torching of the Misery 
huts that he was looking on, and he realized 
it with growing apprehensiveness as to his 
zeal in suppressing news. 

Vast volumes of yellow smoke volleyed 
up over the crowns of the green growth. It 
was a racing fire — even those on Jerusalem 
could see that much across the six miles be- 
tween. Spirals waved ahead like banners 
of a charging army. Its front broadened as 
the fire-troops deployed to the flanks, 
Ahead and ever ahead fresh smoke-puffings 
marked the advance of the skirmish-line. 
Now here, now there, drove the cavalry 
charges of the conflagration, following 
slash-strewn roads and cuttings, the dun 
smoke ripping the green of the maples and 
beeches. 

“Tt ’s liable to interest Pulaski D. Britt 
somewhat when he finds out why Jerusalem 
lookout ain’t calling for a fire-posse,” Lane 
remarked, bitterly. 

The situation seemed to overwhelm the 
boss. He looked with straining gaze at the 
rush of the conflagration and had no word 
for reply. 

“But it may not all be loss for you,” the 
old man proceeded, grimly. ‘Perhaps the 
girl will be burned up — perhaps that was 
in your trade with Britt.” 

“T don’t know what you mean about any 
girl,” mumbled MacLeod, looking away 
from the old man’s boring eyes. 

“You ’re a liar again, as well as a dirty 
whelp of a sneak.” 

Lane spat the words over his shoulder, 
stumping away, the bristle of his gray 
beard standing out like an angry porcupine’s 
quills. 

“TI don’t allow anybody to put them 
words on me,” roared MacLeod. 

“You don’t, heh?” Lane whirled and 
stumped back. He bent down and set his 
face close to the saplings, his eyes narrowing 
like a cat’s, his nose wrinkling in mighty 
anger. “You can steal time paid for by 
Pulaski Britt and hang around Misery 
Gore and coax on an ignorant girl into a 
worse hell than she’s living in now”— he 
pointed quivering finger at the smoke- 
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wreathed valley —‘when you know and J 
know and every one on these mountain-tops 
of the Umcolcus knows and gossips it with 
the settlements that you ’ve picked her up 
only to throw her farther into the wallow 
where you found her. It’s the Ide girl 
you’re courtin’. It’s poor little Kate of 
Misery that you’re killin’. There isn’t 
another man in the north woods mean 
enough to steal from a girl as poor as she 
is — steal love and hope and faith. It’s all 
she ’s got, MacLeod, and you’ve taken all.” 

The young man grunted a sullen oath. 

“There ’s a lot I could say to you,” raged 
Lane, “but I ain’t going to waste time doing 
it. I’ll simply express my opinion of you 
by ce 

He spat squarely into the convulsed face 
of Mac Leod,and went away into his cabin. 

As the hours of the day went on, Colin 
MacLeod, caged, helpless, set high on the 
bald brow of old Jerusalem, where every 
phase of the great fire was spread before his 
eyes, found abundant opportunity to curse 
himself for a fool. In time, of course, Attean 
or some other point would realize the extent 
of the conflagration and call for assistance. 
But now, hidden under Jerusalem and con- 
fined to the slash under the green trees, it 
was a racing ground-fire that crouched and 
ran. It came rapidly, but in a measure 
secretly. It showed a subtility of selection. 
It did not waste time on the green forest of 
beeches and maples. It was hurrying north 
toward its traditional prey. That prey was 
waiting for it, rooted on the slopes of Jeru- 
salem, on the Umcolcus, on Attean and the 
Enchanted — the towering black growth of 
hemlock, pine, and spruce — the apple of 
Pulaski Britt’s commercial eye — the hope 
of his associates. Once there, it would 
spring from its crouching race on the ground. 
It would climb the resinous trunks and 
torch and flare and rage and roar in the 
tinder-tops — a dreaded “crown-fire” that 
only the exhaustion of fuel or the rains of 
God would stop. 

Attean would see that fire leaping past 
Jerusalem and would swear and wonder and 
report too late. 

Just now hours were as precious as days. 

Men could do nothing at midday with 
the wind lashing behind. MacLeod knew 
well how that fire should be fought. But 
with men on the way ready to flank it at 
nightfall and work ahead of it with pick and 


shovel and beating branches of green — the 
winds stilled and the dews condensing — 
it could be conquered —it must be con- 
quered then, if at all. 

Woods-fires sleep at night. The men who 
fight them may as well sleep at midday. 

With the dropping of the sun and the 
sinking of the winds the fires drowse and 
flicker and smoulder. Then must one at- 
tack the monster; for at daybreak he is up, 
ravening and roaring and hungry. 

And now — not even Britt’s own crew of 
loggers at the foot of Jerusalem had word 
and warning. MacLeod bellowed appeal 
to be let out. He besought Lane to hurry 
down the mountain to camp. He howled 
frightful oaths and abject promises, mingled 
with threats. 

At dusk the old man came out of his 
cabin and brought bread and water and 
bacon to his captive without word. He fed 
him with as much unconcern as he brought 
browse to the tethered bull moose and dis- 
tributed provender suited to the various 
tastes of his menagerie. 

The darkness settled in the valleys first, 
and one by one fire-dottings pricked out — 
blazing junipers and the stunted new growth 
of evergreen. From Jerusalem the great 
expanse seemed like a mighty city, its win- 
dows alight, its streets and avenues illu- 
minated gloriously. 

MacLeod, silenced except for an occa- 
sional hoarse quack of appeal, paced his 
little cage despairingly. 

“Ladder” Lane sat on the flat roof silent 
as a spectre. So the hours dragged past. 

“T thought so!” grunted the old man at 
last. “That ’s what I’ve been sitting up 
for.” 

From his eyry he saw light flickering in 
the stunted growth far down Jerusalem, 
zigzagging nearer. At last it emerged and 
came across the ledges —a flare of hissing 
birch bark stuck into a cleft stick. There 
were several men hastening along in the 
circle of its radiance. Lane could hear afar 
their gruntings of exhaustion. a 

“Tf I ain’t mistook, it’s your friend 
Britt,” remarked the old man, maliciously, 
as he passed MacLeod’s cage on his way to 
meet the visitors. 

And it was Britt — Britt with his hat in 
his hand, perspiration streaming into his 
beard, his stertorous breath whummling in 
his throat. Lane knew the man who bore 
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the torch as Bennett Rodliff, high sheriff of 
the county. 

“Tt ’s been — God! — awful work — but 
we ’ve — come round the east — edge of it, 
Lane,” panted Britt. Commanding general 
in the grim conflict, he had been willing to 
burst his heart in order to establish head- 
quarters in the one spot from which he 
could mobilize his forces and direct their 
tactics. “‘How many men have you ordered 
in, Lane?” 

“Not a man!” 

“Not a — not a — you stand there and 
tell me you have n’t reported and called 
for every man that Attean and Squaw can 
reach?” He began to curse shrilly. 

“You ’d better save your wire-edge, Mr. 
Britt,” counselled Lane. “You ’re goin’ to 
need it. Come here till I show you some- 
thing.” 

One of the sheriff’s men lighted a fresh 
sheet of bark at the dying flare of the other, 
and Lane led the way to the cage, where 
MacLeod peered desperately between the 
saplings. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Britt!” broke in 
the warden, again checkiug the lumber- 
baron’s fury; “‘this man came up here to-day 
with what he said were your orders not to 
report that fire and—” 

“That fire!” roared Britt, fairly beside 
himself, “why, you devilish, infernal—” 

“A moment, I say! When I set up my 
heliograph he kicked it off the roof. There 
it lies just as it fell. You and he can settle 
your part of it! As for my part of it, I have 
arrested him by my authority as a fire- 
warden. The sheriff, here, can take him 
whenever he gives me a receipt and makes 
note of my complaint.” 

“T did what you told me to, Mr. Britt,” 
protested MacLeod, his voice breaking; 
“he was reportin’ the first puff of smoke and 
said that you and your orders could go to 
thunder. He didn’t pay any attention — 
and I just did what you told me to. I —” 

“Shut up!” The Honorable Pulaski, 
crimson with anger, apprehensive as to his 
own reputation in this conspiracy, and 
shamed by the exposure of his methods, 
bellowed his order. ‘“ We ’ll settle this later. 
Knock away those saplings, some one. 
MacLeod, get down this mountain, even if 
you break your neck doing it, and get your 
crew to the front of that fire! I—I—have n’t 
got the breath to talk to you the way you 


need to be talked to. As you stand, you ’re 
only half a man on account of a girl.” He 
darted quivering finger at the disabled arm. 
“And it’s your other little damn fool of a 
girl at Misery that torched that fire when 
she heard that you ’d jilted her. Now is it 
women or woods, after this?” 

“Woods, Mr. Britt!’”? stammered the 
boss, eager to conciliate this raging bull. 

“Then get to the front of that fire and 
stop it, even if you have to lie down and roll 
over on it. It’s a fire your pauper sweet- 
heart started, and that you ’ve arranged, by 
your infernal bull-headedness, to let burn, 
Stop it, or keep going! It won’t be healthy 
in my neighborhood.” 

“T ll stop it or die tryin’, Mr. Britt.” 

Lane leaned his back against the cage and 
faced the group, his gaunt arms reaching 
from side to side. 

“You can’t free a prisoner that way, Mr. 
Britt,” he said, firmly. “ You take this man 
away from me — or if the high sheriff, here, 
lets him go—I’ll report the thing under 
oath to the Governor and the people of this 
State —and I reckon you can’t afford to 
have that done. I propose to have it known 
why Linus Lane did n’t do his duty in re- 
porting that fire.” 

“Take that old fool away from there and 
let that man out,” commanded Britt, his 
passion blind to consequences. He could 
see no very clear way out of his muddle, to 
be sure. He seemed to be in for wicked 
notoriety, anyway. Just now his burning 
thought was to get “Roaring Cole Mac- 
Leod,” master of men, at the head of that 
fire, to hold it in leash until more assistance 
came. He knew his man. He understood 
that MacLeod, bitter in the consciousness 
of his blunder, was now worth six men. 
“Rodliff, Ill take the consequences,” he 
shouted. “Let my boss out.” 

But the high sheriff seemed to be doubtful 
as’ to the consequences that he also would 
have to accept. Just then he had clearer 
notions of official responsibility than did the 
Honorable Pulaski D. Britt. 

“This man is under arrest all regular,” 
protested Rodiliff, “and I ’ve just the same 
as heard him own up that he interfered with 
Warden Lane in his duty. The Governor 
himself would n’t have the right to order me 
to let a prisoner go before a hearing on the 
case. That’s law, Mr. Britt, and —” 

“Talk that south of Castonia,” broke in 
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the Honorable Pulaski. “Just now law 
won’t put that fire out and save a fifty- 
thousand-acre stand of black growth. Lane, 
youve got to be reasonable. Mistakes 
have been made, but they ’ll be rectified. 
You can’t afford to be obstinate in this 
thing.” 

But the old man did not move from the 
cage. The flaring of the torch lighted his 
solemn and unrelenting countenance. The 
worried face of MacLeod peered out over 
one of the extended arms. 

“What — what was it happened to’em on 
Misery, Mr. Britt?” he asked, humbly. 

“T told you!” snapped Britt, glad of a 
momentary excuse to cover the embarrass- 
ment of this general defiance of his dig- 
nity. “Your black-eyed beauty, there, that 
you ’ve been fooling with when my back ’s 
been turned, is jealous of Rod Ide ’s girl and 
took to the bush with a blueberry-torch 
dragging at her heels to show her feelings in 
the matter. I ’d have shot her like I would 
a rabbit if it had n’t been for your particular 
friend, Wade.” The wrathful sneer of the 
Honorable Pulaski was a snarl that would 
have done credit to “Ladder” Lane’s bob- 
cat. “When you come to settle accounts 
with that critter, MacLeod, break his leg, 
and charge it on my side of the ledger.” 

“So he was there, hey?” asked the boss, 
eagerly. 

“He was there long enough to assault me 
like a prize-fighter when I was protecting 
my property.” 

“Why did n’t you kill him?” demanded 
the boss, with venom. 

“By the time I got a gun he was out of 
sight at the tail of the fire, chasing the girl, 
with old Chris Straight, his guide, at his 
heels, I believe they were proposing to 
rescue the girl,” concluded Britt, with a 
mirthless chuckle. “The only consolation 
I’m getting out of that fire down there is 
that maybe it ’s burning that Wade and the 
girl, whatever they call her, and will chase 
the Skeets and Bushees south and catch 
them, too. If it does I ’ll be willing to let a 
thousand more acres burn to the south.” 

But it appeared that the choicest section 
of the Honorable Pulaski’s charitable hopes 
was doomed to disappointment. 

A torch, tossing from the edge of the 
stunted growth, marked the approach of 
some one. 

“The top of Jerusalem seems liable to be 


a popular roosting-place for all them that 
ain’t wearing asbestos pants,” remarked the 
high sheriff, drily. “‘A rush of excursionists 
during the heated spell, as the summer 
boarder ads say! Lane, can you give the 
crowd anything to eat at your tavern except 
broiled moose and fricasseed bobcat ?” 

The pleasantry evoked no smile. For the 
little group at the cabin, Pulaski Britt first 
of all, with his keener eyes of hate, recog- 
nized those who were approaching. 

Old Christopher Straight came ahead 
with the torch. The girl of Misery Gore, 
moving more slowly now that she saw the 
group at the top of Jerusalem, her face sul- 
len, her head cocked defiantly, was at his 
back, and Dwight Wade was at her side. 
Far behind, at the edge of the torch’s radi- 
ance, slouched a huge figure of a man. It 
was foolish Abe, the hirsute giant of the 
Skeets. 

“And now, speaking of arresting in the 
name of the law,” gritted the lumber-baron, 
“and your duty that you seem so fond of, 
Rodliff, get out your handcuffs for some- 
thing that ’s worth while. It’s three years 
in State prison for maliciously setting fires 
on timber-lands. It’s a long vacation in 
county jail for assaulting a man without 
provocation. There ’s the girl who set that 
fire; there’s the man that struck me. So 
you see, Lane, your prisoner is going to have 
company.” 

Lane came suddenly away from the cage. 
The torch showed his face working with 
strange emotion. 

“Mr. Britt,” he said, appealingly, to the 
astonishment of the senator who under- 
stood this sour woods’ cynic’s nature, 
“there are crimes that ain’t crimes in this 
world — not when they ’re judged by God’s 
own scale. There ’s your fire yonder! Some 
one is responsible for it. But not that poor 
girl!” 

“TI saw her set it myself, you devilish 
idiot!” 

“Not that poor girl, I say. Those that 
threw her—her with the pride of good 
blood that she felt, but did not understand 
—her with her longings, her intelligence, 
her hopes that her blood gave her —” 

“Blood!” roared the Honorable Pulaski, 
“‘what do you know about her pedigree ?” 

“Those that threw her into that pen of 
swine, men like you that have persecuted 
her and wonder why she does n’t cower and 
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squeal like the rest of those witlings, men 
like that whelp in that cage there, giving 
her a traitor hand to make believe lift her 
out of the mire and then throwing her back 
into hell — all of you are responsible for that 
fire. You bent the limb. It has snapped 
back and struck you in your faces. It’s the 
way of the woods.” 

“Well, of all the infernal nonsense I ever 
listened to, this sermon on Mount Jeru- 
salem clears the skidway,” blurted Britt. 
“You stand up at the trial and repeat that, 
Lane, and you ’ll get your picture into the 
newspapers.” 

“And I guess a lot of the rest of us will 
before this scrape gets straightened out,” 
muttered the high sheriff, bodingly. 

“Mr. Britt, you ’re going to be sorry for 
it if you drag that ignorant and abused girl 
away to prison,” announced Lane, with 
such fire of conviction that the timber-baron, 
cautious in his methods and always fearing 
the notoriety that would embroil the great 
secrets of the timber interests with public 
opinion, blinked at the oracular old warden 
and then at the still defiant face of the girl. 
Like most untrained natures in whom 
passion has unleashed natural high spirit, 
she seemed incapable of calm reconsider- 
ation. She had made such protest against 
the enormity of her persecution as oppor- 
tunity had put into her heart as right and 
into her hands as feasible. 

“We were fools to bring her here and toss 
her into the old hyena’s claws,” muttered 
Wade in Christopher’s ear. “We might have 
known that he and his crowd would make 
for Jerusalem.” 

“T did know it,” returned the old guide, 
quietly. “And I knew just as well what 
would happen to us in the runway of that 
fire to-morrow.” 

“Lane,” broke in the Honorable Pulaski, 
with decision, “two trials won’t stir this 
thing any worse than one. You ’ve arranged 
for one. Go ahead with MacLeod. I’ll 
have the girl.” 

Those who looked on Lane’s face only 
knew that mighty passions were agitating 
him. But in speculation they found no 
clue. His voice broke and quavered. 

“Mr. Britt, things have been mixed for 
me in this world till I don’t hardly know 
what is right. I ’ve tried to do my duty as 
it ’s been laid out for me. But in climbing 
up to it there ’s some things I have n’t got 
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the heart to step on. Perhaps in this thing 
we ’re mixed in now we ’ve all been more or 
less wrong. I don’t know. I have n’t got 
the head to-night to figure it out. Perhaps 
it ’s best that what has happened on Jeru- 


- salem to-day don’t get out. I don’t know 


as that’s right. But I ’ll say this: give me 
the girl; you canttake MacLeod.” 

The Honorable Pulaski hesitated, then 
“hemmed” hoarsely in his throat, scruffed 
at his beard, looked significantly at the high 
sheriff, and then called him apart by a nod 
of his head. 

When he returned to the group he said 
crisply, “It’s a trade! Under the circum- 
stances, I don’t suppose even such a little 
tin god as you will have anything to say 
about it outside,” he sneered, running red 
eye over Dwight Wade. The young man 
did not reply, but his face gave in his assent. 

Lane pried away the saplings and Mac- 
Leod stepped out. 

“Give him a camp lantern,” commanded 
Britt. “Get your men to that fire at day- 
light.” 

“Tell me that they ’ve all been lying 
about you, Colin,” cried the girl, her cheeks 
crimson, her heart going out to him at sight 
of his face, “and Ill go with you! I'll 
work with you! I’m sorry for it, if it’s 
made you mad with me.” 

With Britt’s flaming regard on him Mac- 
Leod only moved his lips without words. 

“Ladder” Lane came out of the cabin 
with two lighted lanterns. A set of line- 
man’s climbers jangled dully at his belt. 

“No, you’ll not go, girl!” he cried, 
brusquely. 

With hands on her hips, she threw back 
her head, her nostrils dilating. 

“T ’ve paid a big price for you this night,” 
he went on, more gently, “and it is n’t toa 
cur of that calibre that I ’ll be giving you. 
MacLeod, here’s your lantern! Away, 
now!” 

“And I’ll go, I say, if you ’ll tell me 
they ’ve lied. Colin, darling, tell me!” But 
he started away, spurred by a ripping oath 
of the Honorable Pulaski. She tore herself 
from the restraining grasp of Wade and ran 
after her lover. 

At her movement, Abe, cowering in the 
gloom away from the torch-lighted area of 
ledge, started behind her with canine loyalty. 
He had followed her into the fire-zone when 
his mother had screamed command into his 
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ear. His mother and this girl, her protégé, 
were the only ones who ever gazed on him 
without disgust. 

“Abe!” shouted “Ladder” Lane. He 
spoke in a peculiar tone — a tone in which 
the fool evidently recognized something of 
an old-time authority; for he uttered a little 
bleat, in curious contrast with his giant 
bulk, and halted. 

“Fire, Abe!”’ cried Lane, brandishing his 
arm in the direction of the distant flamings. 
“Mother want her saved from fire. Fetch, 
Abe!” It was surely the tone of authority 
that the witling recognized and which took 
the place of his own volition over his giant 
strength. He sped after the girl, seized her 
in spite of her furious protest, and bore her 
back to the cabin, her struggles exciting only 
his amiable grins. 

Lane pushed him and his burden into the 
door. 

“Now, Abe, mother say watch her. No 
go into fire! Watch till I come!” He came 
out with placid confidence that his order 
would be obeyed, and the mien of the giant 
gave excellent confirmation. 

“Men,” he said, grimly, looking round 
on their faces, “I ’d rather trust that girl to 
the fool than to all of the rest of humankind. 
Pretty hard verdict on humankind — but 
I’ve had reasons in my life to distrust men 
—and the higher the men the more I dis- 
trust them. Don’t any of you interfere in 
that duet in there. There ’s only one thing 
that I ask you to do here till I come 
back — whoever stays here. Feed the ani- 
mals, You can’t corrupt them.” He was 
“Ladder” Lane once more, sour in his 
satire. 


“Where are you going, Lane?” de- 
manded Britt. 

The old man shook a telephone cut-in 
sender at him. 

“TI ’m going through the woods ahead of 
that fire to tap the Attean line and send my 
report and call for men,” he said, calmly. 
“T’m still the fire-warden of Jerusalem 
region.” 

He set away, striding over the ledges, his 
lantern winking between his thin legs. 

“Looks like a cross between a lightning- 
bug and a grampy-long-shanks,” observed 
the sheriff, his cheerfulness increased by the 
happy disposal of his troublesome prisoners. 
“Travelling on underpinning like that, 
he ’ll have his word in before daybreak.” 

But Pulaski Britt was not yet wholly 
satisfied on a matter that began to engross 
his inquisitiveness as soon as greater mat- 
ters had been settled. He ran after the 
warden, shouting an order for him to wait. 

The little group heard the colloquy, for 
Lane did not stop and the Honorable 
Pulaski had t6 bellow his question. 

“Say, Lane, in case anything should hap- 
pen to you! Ain’t you going to let me do the 
square thing? If this girl is yours, say the 
word. I ’ll look after her. Is she yours?’’,3 

“No!” squalled the old man, with a fury 
in his tones like the rasp of a file on their 
flesh as they listened. And the next words 
seemed to be a cry wrung from him without 
his will: “If she were, by Almighty God, I 
would have killed you and Cole MacLeod 
before this.” 

He went flitting down the slope of Jeru- 
salem like a will-o’-the wisp, and they stood 
in silence and watched him out of sight. 





SCRIPTURES 
By ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


On stony, upland pasture-slopes 
God’s decalogues are set. 

His pentateuchs are written in 
The five-fold violet; 

And where the rocks are smitten, lo, 
With springs the land is wet! 
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M ( of pedagogy began twenty-six 
Ny years ago in a course of twelve 
74) Saturday morning _ lectures 
ie given to Boston teachers in a 
hall on Bromfield Street, under the auspices 
of Harvard College. In introducing me, 
President Eliot frankly spoke somewhat as 
follows: “I have never had much faith in 
pedagogy, for it has seemed to me too often 
only to make mediocrity and the common- 
place respectable. There are many, how- 
ever, who think it enough of a science to 
have a place in a college curriculum. Here 
is a young man who has studied this science 
and is fresh from Germany, its home. Those 
who follow this course may perhaps in the 
end be able to judge with more intelligence 
whether I am right or those who believe in 
this department are. I shall try to follow 
the course myself, and am ready to revise 
my opinion if I see ground to do so.” 

This introduction created on the instant a 
situation I had not dreamed of before, but 
one which was tense and stimulating in the 
highest degree to me then. If I failed, he 
could say, “You see, I was right; there is 
nothing in it.” If I succeeded, on the other 
hand, who could know but that I might 
sometime hope to attain what was then to 
ambitious young students, at least to those 
reared near the heart of New England who 
daily pray with their faces toward the gol- 
den State-house dome, the supreme earthly 
felicity of a chair, or even a foot-stool, at 
Harvard. I thought I did fairly, though by 
no means ideally, well. At any rate, my 
audience improved in quality and number, 
and a second dozen lectures was called for 
and given in the same hand-to-mouth wise, 
for till the last six weeks of my six years’ 
stay abroad I had never dreamed of bring- 
ing my small store of psychological and 
philosophical knowledge down to the point 
of applying it to education. But, alas, 
President Eliot, whom I revered then and 
do yet as almost the superman (or Ueber- 
mensch) in American education, was un- 
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converted and the Harvard chair was not 
constructed. But an ampler, and to me yet 
more desirable, field at the Johns Hopkins, 
then the leader and the light in higher edu- 
cation, was opened to me in preference to 
other and more worthy competitors for it, 
because, as I learned later, of my work in 
that sombre Bromfield Street hall. In the 
first of the conferences that followed each 
lecture, the then Superintendent of Boston 
schools, Dr. Philbrick, almost challenged 
me to visit them freely and report, if I could, 
any single defect. “For,” he added, “ while 
nothing human is perfect, I’ maintain that 
the schools of Boston are as nearly so as it 
falls to the lot of human institutions to be- 
come.” 

It was during these courses that I be- 
came first painfully aware that many of the 
best and ablest American teachers suspected 
everything ‘made in Germany.” One emi- 
nent man accused me violently in the press 
of being unpatriotic, and warned teachers 
not to listen to me, lest their loyalty to their 
own system of education should be im- 
paired. Another published a book in which 
he wrote that, despite my rosy presentation 
of the Teutonic school system, it was certain 
that if any American parents sent their chil- 
dren there, they would come home with 
the habits of loving black bread, sausages, 
sauerkraut, and lager beer, that they would 
disbelieve in God, affect foreign ways, and 
distrust things American. The principal of 
a large school assured me with some heat 
in a conference that I was undermining faith 
in our school system, idealizing Germany, 
that I was ignorant of schools in this coun- 
try, and that in all I said there lurked im- 
plied disparagement of them. One edu- 
cator who occupied one of the very highest 
positions in the country attended a few 
times and withdrew, telling a friend of 
mine that he did so because he was too 
good an American citizen to listen to my 
comparisons. Another principal declared 
that everything I described was as unprac- 
tical as moonshine and metaphysics. These, 
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and not a few other criticisms which I best 
remember, very likely had only too much 
justification in the imperfections of my pres- 
entations, which were many and great, and 
from my enthusiasm for Germany, which 
perhaps reached its flood-tide about then. 
Yet now, after a quarter of a century while 
educational opinion here has greatly broad- 
ened and pedagogic intelligence has vastly 
increased, we still often observe traces of 
the old spirit. My own zest for things Ger- 
man has undergone great modification, and 
is, I hope, more judicious, since in certain 
respects it has suffered abatement, and I be- 
lieve myself to be now quite sane upon this 
subject, although the old note of distrust of 
influences from abroad and the old suspi- 
cion still often makes itself heard, albeit 
with less strength and frequency. Thus, in 
general, I think that educational opinion in 
America is now happily poised between 
Teutonophilic and Teutonophobiac tend- 
encies, so that the best minds are every- 
where very ready not only to listen to, but 
to profit by, suggestions from there and 
from every other land — as, indeed, the ma- 
jority were then, though in less degree than 
now. 

It has often been said that no two coun- 
tries need and can profit by each other gen- 
erally so much as Germany and America. 
This I firmly believe, for in scores of ways 
that I have elsewhere tried to enumerate 
they supplement and complement each 
other. So true is this that an American 
professorfimported from and made in Ger- 
many has rather formally and publicly in- 
augurated himself as the mediator between 
these lands, saying that when he writes Eng- 
lish he seeks to present the best side of Ger- 
man institutions and ideas, and when he 
writes German he holds a brief for Amer- 
ican interests, thus trying to conceal from 
each the bad points and reveal in strong 
light the good points of the other. This, I 
believe, isa most wholesome function, and 
I presume something has thus been accom- 
plished in the great work of making these 
two nations still better acquainted and more 
friendly. 

My purpose in this brief article is only to 
sketch in the roughest way a few points in 
the general educational system of the Ger- 
many of to-day, which I have often revis- 
ited, and which I think American teachers 
should know and profit by. I must leave to 


some one else the no doubt equally impor- 
tant function of characterizing points in our 
own system which I believe would be help- 
ful to the fatherland. I will begin in the 
very heart of the people’s schools, as they 
are actually worked, and with a point than 
which I believe no other stands out in more 
striking contrast to our own practices. 

This may be expressed in the truism, 
“The German teacher feaches.”” This sim- 
ple phrase really constitutes practically the 
key-word — the open sesame — to the sys- 
tem of popular education in Germany. The 
teacher there is not a hearer or a setter of 
lessons. Indeed, many of them would hardly 
understand what this function meant, if it 
were translated into their tongue. Neither 
are they to any great extent markers. I re- 
peat, “The German teacher éeaches.” Each 
wishes to be the source, if not almost the 
sole source, of the pupil’s knowledge. The 
ideal is for the instructor’s mind to be 
charged to the full, not only with informa- 
tion, but with inspiration, incentive, and the 
spirit of guidance. This does not mean that 
the pupil is passive. On the contrary, the 
ideal is extreme and incessant alertness, co- 
operation, and response, teacher and class 
always working together and both alike act- 
ive. One finds this difference at once in 
comparing text-books in this country with 
those in Germany. Here, texts are many, 
large, frequently going into details with fine 
print which may be omitted in the lesson, 
but the text-book often contains the sum in 
full quota of the knowledge to be imparted, 
and the teacher must get it from the text- 
book into the pupil’s mind, and that intelli- 
gently. Hence, we often have so many 
pages, paragraphs, or chapters “set” as the 
basis of the next lesson’s quiz. Under this 
system, the text-book business has grown 
to enormous proportions and its influence 
dominates in many ways and places. The 
best available talent is employed in making 
and in selling books, while the best paper, 
type, wide margins, and copious explana- 
tions, examples, and references are given. 
Thus the teacher is liable to become a book 
driver and to subordinate himself to the 
text. The book is the teacher’s instrument. 

In Germany, all this is precisely reversed. 
In some subjects there are practically no 
text-books, and in others the only text per- 
mitted the children is the briefest kind of 
abstract or outline, which the teacher am- 
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plifies and which serves as a memorandum 
of what has been taught. Moreover, these 
tiny booklets are often extremely cheap, 
may even be in paper covers, and are meant 
to be perishable. They are so inexpensive 
that the German parent would never think 
of asking the state or city to purchase books, 
poor though that parent be. I have a Ger- 
man arithmetic containing nearly 4,000 
sums and costing two and one-half cents. 
Often all these tiny repetiteurs are taken 
home over night and used simply to facilitate 
a review process in the pupil’s mind of what 
the teacher has taught during the day. Amer- 
ican teachers are always struck, and more 
and more unfavorably as they have been 
accustomed to our elegant and expensive 
texts, with the poor quality of the paper 
and binding, and sometimes, though far less 
often, of the type provided in Germany. 
But the German child uses these manuals 
but little, and has beside them his own often 
far more copious notes of what is embodied 
in the course. Indeed, he is often supposed 
to make a text-book for himself each year 
out of what he has learned in class. 

This method, too, involves a great num- 
ber of books for teachers, so that if the pu- 
pil has far less, the teacher has far more lit- 
erature at command than here. The books 
of reference found in German schools, some 
of them prescribed by law, others by the 
inspector, and still others bought by the 
teacher from his own meagre resources, all 
bear witness to the ambition of the German 
pedagogue to make his own mind the source 
of most of the knowledge that the pupil gets. 
His preparation consists, not in macerating 
a small body of information by means of 
superfine methods, but in massing facts and 
instances and imparting them in profusion 
and connectedly in large wholes, after first 
exciting the greatest interest possible and 
making the child’s mental appetite strong 
and his digestion vigorous. We have in this 
country but few books of just the type of 
which the teacher’s reference libraries in 
Germany are composed. 

Another result of the fact that the teacher 
teaches is that time for study in school 
hours is practically unknown. The child’s 
every moment at school is spent in class 
with his mind in the closest and most fructi- 
fying rapport with that of the teacher. 
The method of requiring a young child to 
study is thought to be unnatural and funda- 


mentally wrong. Knowledge must be got 
in common. The. very presence of others 
focussing to the same point is itself a great 
mental stimulus and makes far more work 
possible, and with less fatigue and ennui. 
A teacher who permitted children to study 
in school would be thought to be lacking in 
resources or derelict in duty. Book work 
must be in the nature of a review of matter 
that has been carefully wrought out in 
school, and the law authorizes one hour of 
home work for the younger and two for the 
older children of this kind. The child may 
fairly be asked to apply a principle, that it 
already well understands and has already 
applied to one set of facts, to another slightly 
different. It may retranslate a passage in 
a language which it is just beginning after 
the teacher has translated it perhaps over 
and over and had the child write the defi- 
nition of every new word (for all dictionary 
work is thought wasteful for beginners), 
but it should never be given a new passage 
of which it is to grope or puzzle out a trans- 
lation. This method of getting knowledge 
in common and of then briefly conning it 
over alone involves a valid principle of psy- 
chology which makes for great mental econ- 
omy. Children are intensely social, and when 
working together with the teacher they al- 
most inspire each other each to do their best. 
The cooler reflective work alone is suitable 
for the solitude of home. 

Another result of the principle that the 
teacher teaches is seen in the school appa- 
ratus. This is often prescribed by law, and 
no German school, however humble or ru- 
ral, is complete without its cabinet and, as 
far as my experience goes, its room for spec- 
imens, diagrams, often apparatus specially 
bought, sometimes ingeniously adapted toys, 
and perhaps things made by the children 
to illustrate mechanical principles. _Fre- 
quently there are photographs and usually 
representatives, sometimes copious, of the 
fauna and flora of the region. All these re- 
inforce the power of the teacher, are his 
repertory of valuable resources, and stim- 
ulate the interest of the student, making in- 
telligible many an intricate problem which 
would otherwise transcend his powers of 
comprehension. They are also great time- 
savers. 

I have known teachers, who succeeded in 
printing interesting, copiously illustrated 
text-books that we should think admirable 
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to be criticized for having either not com- 
pleted their own mental growth, or for seek- 
ing a cheap and rather improper popular- 
ity or financial return, while such books 
would rarely be used by good teachers, be- 
cause each would have evolved in the course 
of years effective methods or unwritten 
books of his own, so that to use another’s 
method would be to abdicate his own ped- 
agogic power and individuality. 

In the many German schools which I 
have visited I never saw anything like what 
in this country would be called a recitation 
in which the pupil is summoned to repro- 
duce, point by point, something he had pre- 
viously read with this end in view. Prep- 


‘aration for such a performance would be 


thought to be beset with most of the evils 
that we condemn as cramming. It would 
mean inertness on the part of all the chil- 
dren who are not reciting, and the descrip- 
tions sometimes given in Germany of Amer- 
ican teachers seated at their desks, calling 
upon one pupil after another to recite, and 
marking the performance of each, is re- 
ceived with mingled incredulity and hilarity. 
To imbibe and then regurgitate knowledge 
is an educative process of but limited value. 
Formal examinations, especially for young 
children, are looked upon as wooden ped- 
agogy. The teacher in close rapport with 
his class needs no such device to determine 
fitness for promotion, but could on the mo- 
ment form a very just judgment of each 
child’s proficiency. Under this method, of 
course, study hours and study rooms, 
where quiet is sacredly maintained, are 
practically unknown. 

Always and everywhere, too, I have been 
struck with the profusion of charts, dia- 
grams, objects in the schoolroom for which 
often not only a cabinet, but a room, is set 
apart. German educational literature 
abounds in these, others are made by teach- 
er or pupil or collected, and I have heard 
school buildings, finished and furnished but 
without this material, compared to corpses 
or bodies without souls. The German 
teacher earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. He is generally animated, perhaps 
active, walking up and down, sometimes 
enforcing all he says with fire and gesture. 
He does not believe in soft or sessile ped- 
agogy. Teaching is hard work, and the 
mind, not only of the master, but of the pu- 
pil, is tense throughout. The teacher is 


thorough, masterful, loves authority, and 
has it in full measure. He promotes by an 
act of sovereign will. There isalmost no limit 
to the amount of scolding of which he is 
capable, and his tongue-lashings and fre- 
quent bitter, biting sarcasm are well calcu- 
lated to flay the slow or dullards into activ- 
ity. If the authority of the teacher and par- 
ent conflict, it is the teacher always who 
wins out. The school law does not permit 
young children in term time to attend balls 
or theatres, so real and earnest, as the poet 
declares life to be, is the school. All this, 
I take it, is involved in the simple dictum, 
The German teacher really teaches. Let me 
present one somewhat more concrete illus- 
tration. 

Some years ago I was greatly interested 
in following the work in Latin through one 
of the nearly 400 German gymnasia. The 
boy enters the lowest class, sexta, at the age 
of nine, after three years in Vorschule. Even 
if he has chanced to have women teachers 
before, he now bids adieu to them for good. 
Every first step in Latin is taken with the 
teacher. Simple, primer-like sentences are 
pronounced alternately and in concert. Each 
word is written; its stem, termination, gen- 
der, meaning, are gone over. Everything is 
parsed, for drill in grammar is incessant 
and thorough and reviews and re-reviews 
are unremitting. Every new word is writ- 
ten, and elemental Latin position, first with 
very petty variations from the sentences 
read, is practised. The vocabulary is at 
first quite subordinate to construction and 
meaning, but just as fast as the former ex- 
pands, so fast increases the total percentage 
of Latin words used by the teacher to the 
pupil and given back. Before the end of 
this year the regular inflections are pretty 
well mastered and what little the child has 
learned is known almost by heart. There 
are, however, practically no full conjuga- 
tions or declinations studied or memorized 
as such at any stage. In qwinta, irregular 
verbs, dependent, conditional sentences, 
the ablative absolute, interjections, frequen- 
tatives, desiderative, diminutive, and other 
forms are practised, and in oral transla- 
tions into Latin a vocabulary of between 
one and two hundred words is made the 
most of. There is more attention given to 
etymologies and constructions than to mean- 
ing, and throughout this year the ideal is 
still little matter and much form. In quarta, 
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some larger chrestomata, Nepos, and Livy 
are read. A new writer is begun with great 
detail. Everything is explained, all the 
rough places are smoothed by the teacher, 
and the child has nothing to do at home save 
to recall what has been told him. Reviews, 
often back to the beginning, persist and 
continue later, but are more and more rapid. 
In tertia, moods and tenses are wrought out 
with great thoroughness, selections from 
Ovid, Tacitus, and other writers are read, 
along with many exercises and extempora- 
lia, all of which are corrected and the poor- 
est of which must be rewritten. Transla- 
tions are joint products of the teacher and 
all the pupils, feeling their way along very 
slowly. Retroversion is now quite common, 
and nota little Latin that has been read is 
memorized. Despite the amount of gram- 
matical work that has been done, there is 
no general grammar, but in the two éertia 
years the hardest and most detailed grammat- 
ical work is done. Good passages are read 
aloud with elocutionary effect, and not only 
they, but occasional sentences which illus- 
trate important grammatical rules, are 


memorized. 
By the time the boy has attained unter 


and ober secunda, or is fifteen, the amount 
of reading done is surprising. It comprises 
at least eight orations of Cicero, several 
books of Livy, the Eclogues, at least six 
books of the AEneid and Lucretius and 
Tibullus. These constitute the stataric 
reading, but besides these not a little cur- 
sory reading is done in other writers. Every- 
thing is given historic setting, and great at- 
tention is now paid to the content of the lit- 
erature read. There is still much drill on 
temporal, causal, and final clauses, position 
of words, etc., and many phrases are to be 
learned. Poetry is sometimes poetically 
translated, and I have seen a teacher require 
an ober tertia class to express a German 
thought in good Latin prose and also in 
good poetry. 

During the two prima years come per- 
haps the De officiis, De Senectute, and the 
whole of Tacitus’ Germania and Agricola, 
perhaps six books of Sallust, one or more 
books of Quintillian, and Horace’s Odes, 
Satires, and Epistles. Interspersed are ex- 
ercises in Latin history, lectures, a little but 
not very much archeology, some attention 
to provincialisms and peculiar forms char- 
acteristic of different authors, much Latin 
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conversation, and occasional disputations, 
Pupils are summoned, now to repeat the 
content or substance of a lesson, now to re- 
peat the author’s phrases, to explain pas- 
sages, imitate styles, and write sentences of 
different patterns. The general idea is for 
the pupil to take no step by himself at first, 
Only during the last few, and perhaps very 
few, years does the teacher retire a little 
and require the pupil to come forward and 
work independently. 

The claims of the classics are never dis- 
puted inside the walls or within the sphere 
of influence of the gymnasia. The teachers 
believe in a sentence sense as if it were an 
independent faculty and capable of indef- 
inite development. They seem to hold that 
every new word in Latin opens up a new 
associative tract in the brain, or brings to 
power a new neuron. They revere Latin 
as the voice of an extinct race from which 
they have most of all to learn. They do not 
study it to find etymologies of their own 
language, but rather to form Teutonic 
equivalents for everything they find in 
Latin. Being a dead language, all the cul- 
ture that focusses in it is a purely mental 
product, and Rome lives again in the minds 
of the pupils. A defunct world is recon- 
structed by imponderable words; thus they 
learn how the inner world looked to and 
how the mind worked in an extinct race. 

In all this work I do not remember ever 
to have heard a reference to an examination, 
and the home work is not preparatory for, 
but reminiscent of, the work in class. Great 
stress is laid upon the ear and the oral func- 
tion, and everything is done with zest, ani- 
mation, and contagious interest on the part 
of the teacher. The course above sketched 
is only a composite photograph made from 
notes, and is not precisely that followed 
anywhere, but I believe it presents a correct 
picture in essentials of the best gymnasial 
work. It is not edifying to compare either 
the process of the results of Latin teaching 
there with those in this country, despite the 
fact that our tongue is far more intimately 
related to Latin than is the German lan- 
guage. Ihave never seen in the whole field 
of education a more remarkable combina- 
tion of mechanical drill work with sustained 
enthusiasm and interest than is this master- 
piece of pedagogy, the German instruction 
in Latin. Compared with this, the results 
attained in teaching secondary Latin in 
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this country are on the whole nothing less 
than ridiculous or contemptible, according 
to one’s mood. This is strong language, 
but I use it deliberately after a comprehen- 
sive survey lately made on this subject as 
taught in American high schools. Does the 
American Latin teacher teach? 

If my space were unlimited, I should like 
to add further notes of observations on three 
other topics; namely, music, which is usually 
taught not by special but by class teachers, 
all of whom in the normal schools must be 
able to play some instrument, and where, 
in the fourth year of volksschule, I have 
been asked to select from fifty folksongs, 
chorals, etc., which children who did not 
read notes could sing by heart; of the nature 
study in the youngest grades, which is at its 
best a model of thoroughness in its method 
and copiousness in material, closely corre- 
lated with language on the one hand and 
with practical life on the other. I should 
especially like to describe the also rather re- 
cent development of industrial and commer- 
cial education which has evolved under con- 
ditions quite different and along lines quite 
diverse from those in our country, the sig- 
nificance of which is that its influence seems 
to be extending to the highest grades of edu- 
cation, until many Germans now fear that 
their national system will topple over toward 
the practical. The marvellous advances of 
Germany in nearly all the skilled industries, 
some of which they command, the fact that 
such a large proportion of the details of 
business, even in London, are directed by 
trained Germans, their influence and in- 
creasing numbers in the trade and industry 
of nearly every South American State, the 
rapidly rising tide of commercial prosperity 
in that country, all point in this direction. 
Even a fourth added theme is tempting; 
viz., the German art of making educational 
exhibits. In my opinion, nothing ever at- 
tempted in this line has yet quite equalled 
the illustrations of the educational system 
of this country from kindergarten to pro- 
fessional school that were brought together 
at St. Louis. For instance, of the gymnasia, 
typical schools, one new and one the ancient 
Schule-Pforte, were set forth vividly in a 
way to show at a glance the details of or- 


ganization, administration, pedagogics, ap- 
paratus, rooms, etc., for every grade; and so 
on through each department. The contrast 
between the methods of this exhibition and 
our own must have been suggestive to both 
countries. 

Finally, I know very well that all these 
excellences are not universal in Germany, 
and that some of the best of them are prac- 
tically an impossibility here. I realize 
keenly what seem to me the grievous de- 
fects of German education, first among 
which I should place the indifferent hygi- 
enic and architectural quality of their 
school buildings as a whole and the low 
place occupied by sports and athletics. In 
higher grades, of course, Jahn’s Turner 
system really does wonders for those who 
cultivate it, but most of its devotees are 
adults. The years of training in the army 
make it a great national school of health 
and physical development and have made 
the importance of body culture no doubt 
somewhat less there than is the case here. 
The spirit of discipline, training, dressur, in 
this autocratic country is so highly de- 
veloped that it no doubt sometimes retards 
the growth of individuality and independ- 
ence, although I believe that it is a fault that 
leans to virtue’s side for the rank and file of 
children. The tension is often great and 
may be sometimes too great and sap the 
vigor of under-vitalized children, but even 
this is perhaps eliminating those unfit for 
an educational career. Training in the cat- 
echism seems to me wooden and without 
vitality. I think the children would profit 
by longer vacations, especially in the cities, 
where childhood tends to slow deteriora- 
tion. The climate perhaps safeguards the 
German child somewhat from over-exhaus- 
tion with his work. Perhaps it is the resi- 
due of a long Puritan ancestry that also 
makes me critical of the large number of 
Sunday schools devoted to industrial and 
trade courses, for I would like to see this 
time kept sacred to more cultural and hu- 
manistic lines of development. That Ger- 
many is just now advancing more rapidly 
along practical than purely cultural lines 
seems to me evident, and I am old-fash- 
ioned enough toregard this with some regret. 





THE INLAND TIDE 
By STEPHEN TRACY LIVINGSTON 


A hundred miles the village street: 
Lies distant from the sea, 

Yet here are tides that surge and beat 
No less impetuously. 


All unrestrained, on every hand, 
The flood of springtime pours; 
It finds the hills and meadow-land, 

And creeps up to our doors. 


Its seaweed is the verdant grass, 
Its currents mount the trees, 
Its white-caps into blossoms pass 

And scatter in the breeze. 


Was ever a tumultuous main 
Like this mad inland tide? 

See how the clouds, half torn to rain, 
As tossing galleons ride! 


SORROW AND SPRING 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


The day she died was like no other day. 

Not that the sun had ceased to shine for me, 

Not that the blossoms on the hawthorn-tree 
Lost their white wonder, or the pallid May 
Grew dark because she softly went away; 

Not that a gloom fell o’er the quiet sea, 

Or the glad birds hushed their old symphony: 
Nay, for wild joy o’er all the wide land lay. 


Oh, on that morn when her young soul went forth 
It seemed to me as if the whole world sang, 

As if the sun flamed redder than red wine, 
And I was mocked by all the Spring’s wild mirth.— 
If she had died when Autumn’s requiem rang 
I might have felt Earth’s sad heart grieve with mine! 





A DAY IN HOWELLS'S “BOY'S TOWN” 


By CALVIN DILL WILSON and DAVID BRUCE FITZGERALD 


ILLIAM DEAN HOW- 
ELLS’S famous book, “A 
Boy’s Town,” is a recollection, 
doubtless somewhat idealized 
4 by perspective, of his youthful 
days umilton, Ohio. It stands alone, 
as the most significant book on the subject 
of boyhood which has been written by an 
American author, being at once a history, 
an analysis, and an illumination of juvenile 
thought, relationship, work, and play. It 
is fascinating, instructive, complete, both 
as a record of inci- 
dents and of the im- 





Streets, and but half a square from the 
steep bank of the Big Miami River. It is a 
two-storied frame structure, massively tim- 
bered, with low ceilings, open fireplaces, 
and cupboards built in the walls. A great 
tree grows in the yard, bending its branches 
above the roof and overshadowing square 
beds of old-fashioned flowers. This has 
been the home of the Earharts for consid- 
erably more than a century. The present 
owner and occupant of the house, Mr. 
George T. Earhart, is the only man still 
living in Hamilton 
who was a boyhood 





pressions made by 
them on a sensitive 
mind. In it, Mr. 
Howells speaks of 
himself as “‘my boy” 
and of his compan- 
ions as ‘‘the boys.” 

Hamilton is now a 
brisk, bustling city of 
thirty thousand peo- 
ple. In the early for- 


friend and compan- 
ion in sport of Will- 
iam Dean Howells. 
Mr. Earhart be- 
longs to a family 
which has been 
closely identified with 
the history and 
growth of Hamilton. 
His father was the 
engineer who deter- 
mined the route of 





ties it was a frontier 
town in the depths of 
a great forest. The 
Indian peril had long 
passed, but the crum- 





the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton, and Dayton 
railroad. The son 
entered the service 
of the same corpora- 








bling stockade and 
block-houses of the 
fort were still in ex- 
istence. The local 
pride of the town, which is not, like so 
many places, forgetful of its traditions, 
has decreed that this old defensive struc- 
ture shall be reproduced in stone; and 
the work is now well under way. When 
completed, Fort Hamilton will be shown 
precisely as it was at the beginning of the 
last century, but with the area somewhat 
reduced, as a part of the ground which was 
within the limits of the original stockade is 
occupied by buildings too valuable to be re- 
moved. 

The oldest house in Hamilton stands on 
the southwest corner of Front and Dayton 


Howells’s Boyhood Home 


tion and remained 
with it during his en- 
tire active life. Now, 
in his retirement, he is a property-owner, the 
Vice-President of the Cemetery Association, 
and a leading member of the Butler County 
Monument Committee, under the auspices 
of which Fort Hamilton is being recon- 
structed and a unique and magnificent build- 
ing erected as a memorial to the Butler 
County soldiers who served in the Civil 
War. Mr. Earhart is a tall, spare man, who 
carries his years lightly and who retains his 
enthusiasms. He is a brisk walker, a genial 
companion, fond of anecdote, and with a 
storehouse of memories, on any particular 
one of which he can lay his hand at will. 
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The Erwin House 


When, early on a bright May morning, 


we knocked at Mr. Earhart’s door and 
asked him to tell us something about the 
boyhood of William Dean Howells he at 
once became interested. 

“The best thing I can do,” he said, “will 
be to go with you and point out all the 
places where Will Howells and I used to 
play together. It will be as mucha matter 
of interest to me as it is to you. If you will 
come again, another day, and let me know 
in advance, I will have a carriage for you.” 

And this was not chiefly for ourselves, for 
we were strangers. We realized that, so far 
as Mr. Earhart was concerned, the name of 
William Dean Howells was one to conjure 
with; that it would produce hospitality and 
reminiscence and horses and carriages and 
almost anything else we might, but did not, 
suggest. 

We waited in the parlor during the few 
minutes occupied by our host in preparing 
for the expedition about the town. The 
books on the centre-table attracted our at- 
tention and we opened one at random. It 
was a copy of Howells’s “‘Stories of Ohio.” 
On the fly-leaf was written: “‘To the little 


grandson of my old playmate, George T. 
Earhart. W. D. Howells.” We next picked 
up a magazine and glanced through its 
pages. It contained a short story by the 
same author, and on the margin above the 
heading was pencilled: “From your old 
schoolmate, W. D. Howells.” Our inves- 
tigations were interrupted at this point, but 
we had seen enough to assure us that if 
George Earhart had not forgotten Will 
Howells, neither had Will Howells forgotten 
George Earhart. 

When Mr. Earhart came in, he carried a 
copy of “A Boy’s Town” in his hand. 

“T am going to take this along,” he said, 
“for the purpose of showing you how ac 
curately and vividly the descriptions it con 
tains portray the localities.” 

And at intervals during the day, as we 
stood contemplating a ruined mill, a lock 
on the abandoned canal, or a stretch of river, 
Mr. Earhart would seat himself under a 
tree and read aloud the word-picture con 
tained in the book; and always there was 
the unvoiced suggestion: “Think of it, 
young men, Will Howells wrote that.’”’ In 
deed, one of the finest things we saw that 
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lay was Mr. Earhart’s intense and unaf- 
fected admiration for the friend of his boy- 
hood. 

“As a preliminary,” we suggested, while 
standing on the porch, “please introduce 
us to Howells as a lad. What was his per- 
sonal appearance ?” 

“Well, he was small for his age, tow- 
headed, blue-eyed, and remarkably thin. 
He was by no means robust looking, though 
I think he was always perfectly healthy. He 
had an alert, intelligent face; but, in general, 
there was little in the boy to suggest the 
man. His brother Joe was a much more 
striking and aggressive youngster, and he 
often had Will under his wing, in a protect- 
ive way. In other words, Joe usually did 
the fighting.” 

“There was some fighting to be done 
then ?” 

“Yes. In those days there was a fierce 
antagonism between the boys of Hamilton 
and those of Rossville, just across the river, 
and they had frequent encounters. These 
fights often took place on the covered bridge 
which connected the two villages. If there 
was a circus at one end of the bridge, the 
boys of the other place usually had to fight 
their way across in order to enjoy the show. 
A big Rossville boy, who was the bully of 
his own neighborhood, would occasionally 
steal into Hamilton, swoop down on the 
smaller chaps at play, appropriate their 
tops or marbles, cuff them all round, and 
retire to his own side of the river, where he 
would recount his exploits with all the vain- 
gloriousness of an Indian chieftain who had 
taken the fort.” 

“Can you recall the names of the fellows 
to whom Howells refers, in his book, as 
‘the boys’ ?” 

‘“‘All of them, I think. The gang, as it 
would be called now, but was n’t then, con- 
sisted of Joe, Sam, and Will Howells; Ed, 
Charlie, Billy, and Jess Smith; Tom, War- 
ren, and Harry Corwin; Jim and Jasper 
Snider; Charlie and Harry Sargent; Jack 
and Theodore Hittle; Harry and Charlie 
Erwin; Ed and Mike Bibb; Theodore and 
Dan Thorp; Alf and Jimmy Thomas; Jack 
and Sam Reed; Joe, Jack, and Tom Budd; 
Will Echelberger, Jim Fulkerson, Tom 
Lewis, and Val Scifford, this last being a 
round-faced Dutch boy, who lived directly 
opposite the Howells home. There was also 
a semi-attached member of the crowd, 
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whose name was John Rorick, close asso- 
ciation with whom was regarded as distinctly 
and deliciously perilous. Rorick afterward 
redeemed his juvenile reputation by serv- 
ing bravely throughout the Civil War. Will 
refers to him in the book as the boy he once 
succeeded in enticing into the schoolroom for 
a single, brief half-day.” 

At the front gate, Mr. Earhart stopped 
and pointed with his stick. 

“Yonder,” he said, indicating the north- 
west corner of Dayton and Second Streets, 
just a square away, “‘is the site of the house 
in which Will Howells’s father lived when 
he resided in Hamilton. The dwelling was 
taken down years ago and replaced by a 
store. We will go and look at it presently. 
I call your attention to the locality now in 
order to bring out one of Will’s youthful 
weaknesses. He was an ordinarily cou- 
rageous boy; but ghosts, or anything which 
suggested them, terrified him beyond meas- 
ure. Now, in the forties, a tombstone-ma- 
ker, named Aaron Potter, had his estab- 
lishment on the corner diagonally opposite 
that on which we are standing, and the 
white stones were set up in the yard. To 
get to our house or to his grandfather’s or 
to the river it was necessary for Will to pass 
that tombstone yard, and this was always 
attended by enormous difficulties. Indeed, 
there was but one way he could manage it 
at all. He was accustomed to approach the 
dreaded locality cautiously and on the other 
side of the street; then, when he was near 
as he dared go, he would make a sudden 
dash and pass at a full run, never slacking 
his pace until he felt the security of safe dis- 
tance.” 

“Of course, you are speaking of after 
dark,” we suggested. 

“‘No; of broad daylight.” 

We glanced at each other. This was 
something to be remembered of the boy 
who afterward wrote weird stories and col- 
lected them under the title of ‘‘ Questionable 
Shapes.” 

“A ghostly tale would always scare Will 
half to death,” continued Mr. Earhart, 
meditatively, as we turned into Second 
Street. “There is the old Erwin house ”— 
pointing to a brick dwelling standing in a 
yard and half hidden by the foliage of ma- 
ples —‘‘where Will once went to spend the 
night with the Erwin boys. The three sat up 
until twelve o’clock, telling graveyard sto- 
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Lamb’s Mill 


ries and tales of dreadful adventures. Fi- 
nally, they put out the candles and crept to 
bed; but Will could not sleep. It was a blus- 
tery night; the wind blew torrents of rain 
against the windows; the trees creaked as 
they bent in the blasts, and their boughs, 
sweeping the sides of the house, sounded 
like hands searching for an entrance. Will 
lay in bed gasping and shivering. A cold 
perspiration stood on his forehead and he 
felt the paralysis of fear creeping along his 
limbs. At last, unable longer to endure the 
strain, he sprang out of bed, rushed across 
the hall, and pounded at the door of Mr. 
Erwin’s bedroom. 

“*What’s wanted?’ asked the occupant, 
awakened from his first sleep. 

“*T want to go home,’ yelled Will. 

“Well, go!’ 

“*T can’t. I’m afraid.’ 

““*Nonsense! What are you afraid of ?’ 

“Please, Mr. Erwin, I’m afraid of 
ghosts.’ 

“Now, what’s the trouble, youngster ?’ 
asked the host, thrusting his head out of the 
door, and by this time thoroughly awake. 
‘I thought you were here to stay all night 
with Henry and Charlie. Run and crawl 
into bed, and you will be all right.’ 

“*No, I won’t,’ Will protested, vigorously. 
‘The boys are asleep, and the room is full 
of queer noises. I can’t stay in there. I 
want to go home.’ 

“Mr. Erwin snorted with disgust. Still, 
knowing something of the lad’s temper- 
amental peculiarities, he concluded it would 


First Lock 


be a real kindness to take him home. Ac- 
cordingly, he arose, dressed, lighted his lan- 
tern, and, grasping Will by the shoulder, 
marched him down the street, pausing now 
and then to shake the foolishness out of 
him.” 

We continued to walk northward. 

“All this was common and forest when 
Will Howells and I were boys,’ said Mr. 
Earhart, waving his hand in a gesture which 
seemed to sweep the paved streets and 
closely built houses out of existence and to 
restore the primitive order. “Our favorite 
place for kite-flying was just where that 
factory stands.” 

He indicated a huge, red brick structure, 
covering an acre of ground, the chimneys of 
which were pouring masses of black smoke 
against the sky. 

“Our playground was large: It included 
all the territory between the river and the 
canal, which here bend away from each 
other, and it was about two miles in length 
from south to north. The first lock on the 
canal was an attractive spot for larking, 
playing marbles on the towing-path and 
watching the boats pass from one level to 
another. This first lock was the resort of 
all the boys in town, big and little; but only 
the bolder spirits ventured as far as the sec- 
ond lock, a mile further up. Indeed, an ex- 
pedition to the second lock was considered 
in the light of an adventure, not to be en- 
tered on without due consideration of the 
perils involved. Traditions of the time when 
the Indians captured boys and carried them 
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far into the wilderness to westward had 
something to do with this timidity; but the 
most alarming danger was a possible en- 
counter with a mildly insane old fellow, 
who roamed the woods to northward of the 
town and who on slight provocation, as that 
of happening to crack a bad nut, would fall 
into a paroxysm of vociferous and impotent 
rage. I do not remember that he ever 
harmed any one, but we boys regarded him 
with mortal terror.” 

“Was Howells a boy who entered heartily 
into youthful sports ?” we asked. 

“Yes and no. Generally, he was ready 
as the next one to suggest a game or to take 
up with one proposed, and when he played 
he did it with dash and vim. But there 
were times when he preferred to sit apart 
and merely watch what was going on. This 
was especially true of swimming. Often, 
when we other boys were splashing in the 
water, Will would prop himself against the 
trunk of a cottonwood-tree on the bank and 
gaze dreamily out over the water for hours at 
a time. When we called to him and urged 
him to come in, he. would smile and shake 
his head. Of course, I realize now, as I did 
not then, that the brooding impulse was in 
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him early, and that even then the impres- 
sions of boyhood, of which he has told so 
wonderfully, were imprinting themselves on 
his brain. In other words, he was uncon- 
sciously collecting literary material. 

“One of Will’s boyish characteristics was 
a passion for pets. He was the original 
breeder of rabbits and pigeons in Hamilton. 
He was also the owner of a huge dog, called 
Tippecanoe, abbreviated in use to Tip, and 
he spent much time in training the animal, 
which was of an unruly disposition, to draw 
a small wagon. Finally, despairing of ma- 
king the dog perfectly submissive to harness, 
Will persuaded his father to buy him a goat. 
This was the beginning of infinite trouble. 
The goat soon became famed for a propen- 
sity to chew garments it found hanging on 
clothes-lines. Will was always overlooking 
the necessity of keeping the goat tied up, 
and the possible appearance of the animal 
in almost any back yard added an anxiety to 
washday. I do not remember what definite 
action, if any, was taken in the case, but I 
recall very distinctly the disfavor in which 
the goat was held by the housewives of the 
neighborhood.” 

We inquired whether Howells, as a boy, 
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Giles Female Academy 


manifested the possession of unusual abil- 
ities, prophetic of the literary distinction he 
was afterward to attain. 

“Not in a way which attracted particular 
attention at the time, or which led any one to 
predict a peculiarly brilliant career for him,”’ 
Mr. Earhart replied. “Of course, after 
Will became famous as an author it was 
remembered that he had an early bent for 
literature. Thus, Mrs. David McClung, 
who was Anna Harrison, the granddaughter 
of William Henry Harrison, had a boy-and- 
girl acquaintance with Will. She lived with 
her Grandfather Sutherland on his farm, 
about one and a half miles from Hamilton; 
and, as the Howellses and the Sutherlands 
were intimate, Will often spent a day at the 
farm. Some years ago, Mrs. McClung, in 
telling me of those times, recalled the fact 
that Will nearly always had a book with 
him when he came to the country, and she 
said that he seemed to regard these visits 
as favorable opportunities to wander off by 
himself and read. 

“But a taste for reading is possessed by 
thousands of boys who have n’t the latent 
ability to write fiction and poetry. I am 
inclined to attach more significance to the 


fact that Will always had an unusually 
happy faculty for describing places and 
people. His talk was naturally picturesque 
and illuminated by vivid imaginative 
flashes. He was able to grasp and to put 
into words, as none of the rest of the boys 
were, the salient features of a landscape 
or the distinguishing peculiarities of a 
person. 

“In addition to this, Will possessed, and 
does still, one of the most tenacious and in 
fallible memories with which a hunian being 
was ever endowed. Everything seemed to 
photograph itself on his mind and to remain 
there indelibly. I had an illustration of this 
two years ago, when he visited Hamilton 
and I drove him about the town. He not 
only picked out the houses and stores which 
were standing in the forties, but instantly, 
and in every case correctly, named the peo 
ple who then occupied them. More than 
that, he was able to indicate the exact loca 
tion of every house which, in the long in 
terval, had been torn down. ‘There,’ he 
would say, as we drove along, ‘Smith’s 
pork-house stood.’ ‘That was the lot on 
which Jones had his wagon-factory.’ Nor 
did he make a single mistake. One who 
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had a plot of the’ old town before him 
could not have been more accurate. 

“On the second day of his visit, Will en- 
tered Stevens’s mill, which is on the bank 
of the river, and asked the privilege of look- 
ing out of the window which opened on the 
water. Permission was given, and Will 
stood at the window a long time, examin- 
ing the opposite shore of the stream. He 
afterward said he was searching for a par- 
ticular cottonwood-tree, which was associ- 
ated in his mind with certain incidents of 
his boyhood. The individuality of that tree 
had so impressed itself on his mind that he 
could recall it after more than half a cen- 
tury.’’ 

We turned southward toward the business 
quarter of the city. At-the corner of Water 
and Market Streets Mr. Earhart stopped in 
front of an old brick building, which seemed 
to combine the purposes of dwelling and liv- 
ery-stable. 

“In the forties,” he said, ‘‘that was the 
Giles Female Academy, a girls’ school 
which took boys as well, and was glad to get 
them. There a dozen or fifteen of us, Will 
Howells among them, were sent to acquire 
the rudiments of education. Will was an 
apt pupil, bright, studious, and easily a 
leader in mastering certain branches of 
knowledge, as grammar and geography. 
But he had absolutely no head for figures, 
and in arithmetic he was a dismal failure. 
Simple addition worried him, and fractions 
were mysteries he could not solve. The last 
time I saw him he jokingly referred to his 
inability to add, subtract, multiply, or di- 
vide with any assurance of reaching correct 
results.” 

Within fifty feet of the front door of the 
old Female Academy there is a crumbling 
culvert, spanning the narrow channel of an 
abandoned “‘hydraulic,” or raceway. Here, 
on the broad stone coping, the small boys of 
old Hamilton, before they reached an age 
when they could be trusted on the river, sat 
and fished; and Mr. Earhart explained that 
here Howells made his first essays in the art 
piscatorial. He has probably since found 
better sport than offered under the low 
archway. 

“The forties were practical days, and 
most boys were then taught trades,” re- 
marked Mr. Earhart, as we wended our 
way up High Street. ‘‘ Before he was four- 
teen Will Howells had learned to set type in 
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his father’s printing-office. The elder How- 
ells, whose name was William C., edited a 
newspaper, in which he advocated strong 
Whig principles and took advanced ground 
on the question of the abolition of slavery. 
His journalistic attitude offended many peo- 
ple in Southern Ohio, which was then 
dubbed ‘The South Carolina of the North,’ 
and the opposition finally became so strong 
that, abandoning the attempt to publish a 
newspaper in Hamilton, he removed to Day- 
ton, and, later, to the northern part of the 
State, where he founded The Ashtabula 
Sentinel, of which his son Joseph Howells 
is still editor. There can be no doubt that 
Will inherited literary tendencies. His 
father was an able and forceful writer, and 
was himself the author of a book, ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Ohio,’ which was published in 
1875, and is a work of no inconsiderable 
literary value. Will’s aunt, his father’s sis- 
ter, who lived at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
was also an author and poet, and many of 
her productions may be found in magazines 
of that period.” 

On our way to view the printing-office, 
which is a printing-office still, Mr. Earhart 
took us in and introduced us to Doctor 
Howells, an uncle of the famous author, and 
his only relative still residing in Hamilton. 
Doctor Howells is a small man, with long 
white hair and courtly, old-school manners. 
There is a certain indefinable family resem- 
blance between him and his distinguished 
nephew, but it would not be sufficiently stri- 
king to attract the attention of one unac- 
quainted with the relationship. With one 
exception, a sofa, every article of furniture 
in Doctor Howells’s outer office, where he 
received us, was of colonial make, and the 
pictures were those of the statesmen famous 
in the days before the Civil War. Doctor 
Howells’s reminiscences, while interesting 
and valuable, did not cover the precise 
ground we wished to explore,— the boy- 
hood of the author of “A Boy’s Town.” 

Wishing to determine whether the fact 
that so well-known a man as William Dean 
Howells had spent his boyhood in Hamilton 
was still popularly cherished as-one of the 
valuable traditions of the town, we deter- 
mined to visit three places in quest of in- 
formation,— the studio of the leading pho- 
tographer, the largest bookstore, and the 
public library. Mr. Earhart said that the 
thought of making such an experiment had 
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not occurred to him, but that he would be 
interested in knowing what outcome it 
would have. 

At the photographer’s, we asked the 
young woman in attendance whether she 
could furnish us with pictures of any houses, 
streets, or localities which were in any way 
associated with the life of W. D. Howells. 
After consideration, and a withdrawal for 
consultation with some one invisible, she 
informed us that she could supply a picture 
of the block in which the store was located. 
This puzzled us, until Mr. Earhart whis- 
pered that there was a mercantile establish- 
ment in Hamilton which.was known as 
Howells’s store, the correspondence of 
names being purely fortuitous. 

“No,” we said. ‘We are thinking of 
William Dean Howells.” 

The young woman shook her head, neg- 
atively. “I think the gentleman you have 
in mind must have moved away from Ham- 
ilton before we came,” she remarked. 

We agreed that this was probably the 
case. 

At the bookstore, we inquired whether 
we could purchase the works of W. D. 


Howells, complete. The proprietor sug- 
gested ordering a set, but said he had only 
two or three volumes in stock. In answer 
to a question, he replied that he had no 
marked demand for Howells’s novels, over 
those of any other popular author. 

At the public library, however, the at- 
tendant had quite a different story to tell. 
All of Howells’s books were not only on 
the shelves, but were in constant circula- 
tion. Indeed, they were so assiduously read 
that it was frequently necessary to replace 
the worn-out volumes with new copies. 
There was in Hamilton, we were assured, a 
distinct Howells cult. When we asked 
whether the author’s early residence in the 
town had anything to do with the existence 
of this cult, the attendant said she thought 
it had; that numbers of Hamilton people 
read his books because they regarded him 
almost in the light of a fellow townsman. 

It occurred to us that the combined facts 
of this small direct sale and this large free 
circulation might furnish to the W. D. 
Howells of the present a text for a discourse 
on the subject of the wrongs authors suffer 
from libraries. 














The Old Swimming-Place 
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A DAY IN HOWELLS’S “BOY’S TOWN” 


It may be mentioned, as a curious com- 
mentary of fate on men and things, that, 
since the forties, there has been, in one re- 
spect at least, a widening divergence of 
spirit between Howells and Hamilton. Mr. 
Howells has frequently announced an ab- 
solute disregard of the unusual as one of 
his literary canons. He has no use for hair- 
breadth escapes and uncommon happen- 
ings. Hamilton, on the other hand, has 
probably been the scene of more unusual 
and bizarre incidents than any place of equal 
size in the State of 
Ohio. Associated 
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for swimming; and, not least, the island in 
the river on which, it was fearfully imag- 
ined, a hostile band of Indians always 
lurked, awaiting an opportunity to swim 
the narrow channel, attack the town of 
Hamilton, and massacre its inhabitants. 

At the end of the day Mr. Earhart con- 
fessed that he was a little wearied; but his 
enthusiasm was unabated, and he urged 
us to come again and go over the ground 
more leisurely. 

“One thing more,” he said, as we were 
about to bid him 
adieu. “You have 





with its history, it 
has a long record of 
blood-curdling trage- 
dies and unsolved 
murder mysteries. 
Either Hamilton has 
failed to live up to 
Mr. Howells’s theo- 
ries, or his ideas 
are strangely contra- 
dicted by events in 
his boyhood town. 
Mr. Earhart would 
be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than an in- 
spection of all the 
localities made inter- 





heard that there is 
always a little streak 
of eccentricity some- 
where in the person- 
ality or in the ances- 
tral history of a great 
genius?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Will How- 
ells’s grandfather was 
a Millerite. When- 
ever he saw an espe- 
cially black cloud in 
the sky he hastened 
home and donned his 
ascension-robes, to be 
ready for the conclu- 








esting by association 
with the early life of 
his noted friend; and 
we were nothing loth, for it was like visiting 
the haunts of Longfellow, of Emerson, or of 
Lowell under the guidance of one who had 
a store of personal reminiscences, which he 
was glad to relate. We rode miles on 
street-cars and walked other miles beyond 
the ends of street-car lines. We saw the first 
lock on the canal; the second lock, to which, 
in the old time, the boys considered it peril- 
ous to venture; the grove in which hickory- 
nuts were gathered; Lamb’s mill, which 
furnished a base for the game of hide-and- 
seek; the reach of river which was favored 
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sion of earthly mat- 
texs.” 

Our day in “A 
Boy’s Town” gave us one leading impres- 
sion: that William Dean Howells, as a 
boy, possessed the power of attaching his 
companions to him with hooks of steel. 
We have never seen a more beautiful and 
admiring affection than that of Mr. Ear- 
hart for the friend of his youthful days. 
He had for him only words of praise, and 
he undoubtedly felt a genuine personal joy 
in the greatness and fame which the little 
tow-headed boy with whom he played back 
in the forties has worked out with his brain 
and pen. 
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Havana Tobacco in Connecticut 


TOBACCO-CULTURE IN CONNECTICUT 


By ROBERT 


JASSING through Connecticut 
in mid-summer the traveller is 
attracted by the view from the 
} car window, of certain luxuri- 
SA ant, semi-tropical-appearing 
crops that cover the farms lying adjacent 
to the Connecticut River. These are the 
harbingers of Connecticut’s tobacco-fields. 

The tobacco-plant is strictly an American 
by birth. It was one of the staple products 
of the much-limited husbandry of the first 
American,— the North American Indian. 
Little doubt exists.that they cultivated it 
from the most remote times. It has been 
recorded that Champlain, in 1605-1606, 
found them growing gardens of corn and 
tobacco about the present sites of Portland 
and Boston. 
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A. LOGAN 


Tobacco had its place, an important one, 
in the history of the early Colonies. It was 
the glory and prosperity of the first great 
English Colony in North America, even as 
later it became its bane. It has been legal 
tender, and continued to be for some time 
in Maryland after the establishment of pa 
per currency, being considered more stable. 

It was the stipend paid to many a colonial 
pastor. There are not lacking moralists 
who will argue the inception of slavery, with 
its blighting curse, to the August of 1619, 
when a Dutch trader sailed up the James 
River in Virginia and sold his cargo of ‘20 
Negars”’ to the tobacco-planters along its 
banks. Andrews says that “in the settle- 
ment of Maryland it was grown almost to 
the exclusion of cereals and food-products,”’ 
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so that the growing of the latter was finally 
enforced by law. 

It is also known that one of the first trade 
“combinations”? was the cooperation at- 
tempted between the early settlements of 
Virginia and Maryland to restrict the 
growth, that the price might be advanced. 
Since Raleigh introduced it to the cultivated 
world of Europe (though it had been car- 
ried to Europe at an earlier date) it has held 
its sway, for good or ill, as the individual 
may see it. Its cultivation is now world- 
wide; its revenue, one of the great factors of 
trade. 

Of its early growth and cultivation in 
Connecticut but little is known, other than 
that it was grown in a small way for indi- 
vidual uses, or as a curiosity since its earli- 
est settlement. It came hither most likely 
from Virginia. Not until about 1830-1840 
was it grown commercially. Since then the 
cultivation has been steady, with increasing 
acreage until in the season of 1905 approxi- 
mately 13,000 acres were grown and har- 
vested. 

Connecticut produces what is termed a 
wrapper-leaf tobacco, used almost exclu- 
sively for the outer covering or wrapper of 


cigars. There are two distinct types grown, 
— the Connecticut Broadleaf and the Ha- 
vana Seed, the latter being an introduction 
of a Cuban or Havana plant some years ago, 


and acclimated to Connecticut. There are 
many varieties of these two types peculiar 
to certain localities. The same methods of 
cultivation and treatment are in general 
accorded both. The rich alluvial soil of the 
Connecticut Valley, in combination with its 
climate, is responsible for the flavor, texture, 
and remarkable quality of its tobacco prod- 
uct, now so favorably known and sought 
after in the tobacco-markets of the world. 

With the famous districts of Vuelta 
Abajo in Cuba and the Island of Sumatra, 
Connecticut divides the honors for produ- 
cing the choicest cigar-tobacco grown. Its 
product has caught the cigar-smoking pub- 
lic, whose dictum must be regarded by the 
manufacturers. The ideal cigar to many is 
that made up of a Havana filler of high 
grade with the Connecticut wrapper, the 
blend being perfect, and preferred to the 
all-Havana product of any grade or price. 
It is almost wholly a question of individual 
taste, and many and varied are the combi- 
nations offered to the public. 
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Nowhere is greater care exercised in the 
growing, curing, and handling of the leaf 
than by the Connecticut growers. The sell- 
ing-price being largely fixed by the quality 
of the product, the incentive of producing 
the best is ever before them. To this end 
they give not only the best known treat- 
ment to the land, but are ever on the alert 
to adopt the latest and most approved 
methods of cultivating and curing. 

The soil is heavily manured each year 
with ordinary stable manure and commer- 
cial fertilizers, the latter applied at the rate 
of about one and one-half tons to the acre, 
at a total net cost of about $60 per acre; in 
some instances amounting to $100. 

The plants are largely set out by machine, 
first being grown to the height of about 
three inches in seed-beds. 

Under the present method about 7,000 
plants are set out per acre. Cultivation is 
done in part by machine and part by hand. 

The growing-season requires about ten 
weeks; plants set out in mid-June are har- 
vested in late August. 

The cutting is done by hand, as extreme 
care is necessary in handling the ripe plants 
in order to avoid any tearing or breakage of 
leaf, which would affect its market value. 
The plants are allowed to lie on the ground 
for several hours after cutting, that the sun 
may wilt the leaves. They are then strung 
on laths, the lath being driven, or “‘ speared,” 
through the main stalk at the base, the oper- 
ation being accomplished by means of a 
movable metal spear-head placed on the 
end of each lath. 

Usually about five or six plants, governed 
by the size, are hung on each lath, tips 
down. The plants are then carted to the 
curing-sheds, or barns, on special built 
wagons. 

The tobacco-sheds, as shown in the illus- 
tration, are strongly constructed, with many 
narrow doors provided on all sides for venti- 
lation, to aid the curing. Long stringer- 
pieces are run lengthwise of the shed, and 
on these the laths with the hanging plants 
are suspended, sufficient space being al- 
lowed for the free circulation of air. 

The curing-season requires, ordinarily, 
about six weeks’ time, the weather again 
being the element most to be contended with. 
When the plants are first hung in the shed 
they are bright green in color, changing to 
the delicate shades of brown as the curing 
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Wilting the Crop 


proceeds. After the curing is perfected, 
which means that all the moisture in the 
plants has been evaporated, and when suit- 
able weather conditions avail,— that is, a 
“damp” or moist spell, which thoroughly 
softens the now brittle hanging plants so 
that they may be handled free of breakage, — 
they are taken down and carried to the 
stripping-room, and there the leaves are 
stripped from the main stalk and tied in 
bundles. 

In large measure the crops are sold in 
this form, and the “sweating,” assorting in- 
to grades and sizes, is done in the ware- 
houses of the tobacco buyers, or dealers, 
though not a few of the growers, particu- 
larly the larger ones, do all of this work on 
their own plantations and sell their product 
direct to the consumer. 

Tobacco-leaf growing may well be classed 
among the hazardous risks. It is most un- 
certain. In the growing-season insects and 
disease may damage and a wind and hail 
storm cause irreparable loss. A section of 


the Broadleaf district was invaded by such 
a storm in the mid-August of last season, at 
the very threshold of harvesting, and an 
area of several hundred acres of what had 
promised to be a banner crop was wiped 


out. During the hanging or curing season 
a protracted spell of damp weather will 
cause ‘‘pole sweat,” the partly cured leaves 
absorbing the moisture, causing it to swell 
and rot on the stalks; more or less of this 
is met with every year. 

This past season the introduction of arti- 
ficial heat to the sheds has been tried, to 
overcome the evils of damp weather condi- 
tions and hasten the curing. It is thought 
to be successful. The scarcity of good farm 
help is in evidence here, as it is elsewhere, 
and high wages are offered as inducement 
at harvest-time. About twenty per cent of 
the population of the State are interested in 
tobacco-culture. The acreage of each farm 
is, of course, limited, though of late years 
many corporations have engaged in the 
business, several operating farms of from 
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Harvesting Tobacco 


one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
acres. 

The centre of growing is in Hartford 
County, along the line of the Connecticut 
River. A small area is also grown in the 
valley of the Housatonic River. The Broad- 
leaf variety is mainly grown in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Hartford, while the Havana 
seed is cultivated in the towns of Suffield 
and Windsor to the north. An attempt was 
made in the years 1900-1903 to grow to- 
bacco under shade in Connecticut, having 
as its object the production of a wrapper- 
leaf that might displace the Sumatra prod- 
uct, of which several million dollars’ worth 
is imported annually into the United States. 
Considerable capital was sacrificed. Though 
the object was highly laudable, the result 
was unsatisfactory. The Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has given con- 
siderable aid to the Connecticut growers 
through cooperation in efforts to secure a 
more uniform and profitable type of leaf; 
by selection of seed to this end; by exper- 


imental work in the field. One of the il- 
lustrations shows an experimental plot 
operated by the department, where seed- 
selection, hybridizing, etc., ase being carried 
on. They have also made extensive soil sur- 
veys of the valley lands. The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station also con- 
tributes valuable experiment-work, aid in 
determining the value of fertilizers, and 
other phases of the work. 

The acreage grown has more than 
doubled since 1890, as the following list 
will show: 


1890, 6,331 acres cultivated. 
1900, 10,948 acres cultivated. 
1901, 11,782 acres cultivated. 
1904, 12,705 acres cultivated. 


Though the total acreage of the State 
will undoubtedly show an increase for some 
years hence, yet the. sections where the 
choicest grades are produced are already in 
great part under cultivation. The money 


value of the tobacco crop, relative with 
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other leading crops grown in the State, is 
shown by the following: 


1904. 

Acreage Farm Value 
LO ee eee reer $7,651,018 
POD 6 ao v's a0 eos 4,838,101 
FO ECO 32,254 2,229,396 


It will be noticed that the net returns 
from the leading crop (hay) are not greatly 
in excess of the tobacco crop, though the 
acreage of the former is forty times greater 
than the latter. It represents about two per 
cent of the area of all crops, yet it yields 
almost twenty per cent of the gross returns. 

While Connecticut tobacco acreage is 
overshadowed by the great tobacco-grow- 
ing States of Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, yet she has the distinction of 
standing highest in the average money value 
per acre of all the tobacco-producing States, 
and fourth in total valuation of the crop (see 
Year-book, Department of Agriculture, 
1904). This report shows her total product 
for that year to have been 21,407,925 pounds 
at an average farm value per pound, on 
December 1, of 22.6c, with the average yield 
per acre of 1,685 pounds. 


The United States Government has aided 
the tobacco-growers of the country by re- 
strictive duties on all imported leaf and to- 
bacco products, the most formidable rival 
of the Connecticut leaf, the product of the 
Dutch Island of Sumatra, being taxed $1.8< 
per pound on her wrapper-leaf. 

There has been great discussion over a 
bill introduced in Congress which, if en- 
acted into law, would admit tobacco and 
tobacco products of the Philippines into 
the United States at twenty-five per cent of 
the existing Dingley rates, and, after Apr. 
II, 1909, absolutely free. 

Among the Connecticut growers opinion 
has been divided on the measure, the great 
majority holding that no reduction from the 
existing rate of duty should be made. 

However this may be, the future of the 
Connecticut product is safe. Her markets 
are widening. Her tobacco-planters, with 
the aid of science and knowledge, are aim 
ing to produce a higher standard of quality. 


They hope to make her name, through their 


product, as famous as her manufacturers 
have done, “the tick of whose clocks is 
heard round the world.” 




















Tobacco-Shed 











A RESTORATION TO SANITY 


By ISABEL HOLMES 


JINCHENDON’S private sec- 
retary laid aside the three anon- 
ymous notes, thinking to de- 

B)) stroy them as he regularly de- 

SH stroyed others of the same 
brood. But a second thought fluttered buz- 
zingly in the neighborhood of his intention. 
He took up the notes and looked them over 
again, while a smile not exactly genial crept 
along the line of his mustache. The senti- 
ments of the three, in juxtaposition, were 
peculiar, to say the least, and this peculiarity 
decided their lease of life. He returned each 
to its envelope and placed the three in the 
assorted pile requiring Winchendon’s per- 
sonal attention. 

An hour later Winchendon came into the 
office and stopped to speak a word to his 
secretary. He was a large man on the right 
side of sixty. He seemed to radiate aggres- 
sive masterfulness as he stood there. Mad- 
der had felt it the moment he opened the 
door, and knew the “power” had been 
freshly turned on, by the steady glance in 
the financier’s blue eyes, and the relentless 
lines of his determined jaw. Even the cleft 
chin which had strayed into his face by mis- 
take, apparently, seemed ready to join the 
other forces to beguile the unwary. 

He passed to the inner office and sat 
down to examine his mail. Selecting the 
letters marked ‘‘Personal,’’ he pushed the 
others aside for later examination. Madder 
felt some misgivings as the door closed, and 
squared his own jaw, which did not lack 
capacity, to face a possible thunder-clap. 

It is the expected that fails. Winchendon, 
after a hasty examination of the ‘“ Person- 
als,” put the anonymous and others in his 
pocket and walked out past Madder with a 
preoccupied air and a step that rather in- 
vited an obstacle for the pleasure of crush- 
ing it. He was due at an important noon 
meeting, where he would have to tilt at 
close range with a spirit equal to his own. 
The cruel expression deepened upon his 
face, as he walked along the few blocks to 
the rendezvous. He must conquer — if not 





by fair means, then with boot and thumb- 
screw. 

He passed some laborers on the shady 
side of the street, eating their cold lunch 
with apparent relish. A joke of their num- 
ber raised a chorus of horse-laughs, and the 
thought crossed his mind, How care-free 
they are, knowing nothing of vast business 
complications, sleepless pillows, and indi- 
gestion. He stopped a moment before a 
window to set his watch by the standard 
time. An officious breeze carried compli- 
ments to his ear: 

‘See him, Mike, the bloated millionaire ? 
Thinks we’re most as good as the dirt under 
his feet. How do I know him? Did n’t I 
see him comin’ and goin’ every day when I 
was employed on that new buildin’ they put 
up next to his office ?”’ 

The contrast between his actual thought 
and the hod-carrier’s conception of it made 
him smile grimly. “Cattle, all of them,’ he 
muttered. The incident furnished an addi- 
tional weapon for the battle. There was a 
contemptible vein in the lower class, and the 
feather-brained philanthropists only pam- 
pered it. 

When Winchendon stepped into the ele- 
vator on its return trip he had the air of a 
victor. The tension of the whole man had 
relaxed, the glitter in his eyes had softened, 
and his step on the marble floor was less 
imperious, though he carried himself with 
superbly unconscious assurance. 

As he turned down the narrow street 
where his rather obscure lunchroom hung 
out its sign modestly, a man looking seedy 
and down on his luck sidled past him with 
averted eyes, and passed on, but not before 
Winchendon had recognized Tom Barrows, 
the chum of his boyhood. The financier 
felt a sort of contempt for the man, from his 
own entrenched fastnesses. Why had n’t 
Tom succeeded like himself, in some de- 
gree, at least? Each had started on the 
same salary, three dollars a week, when they 
came together to the city. He supposed 
Tom had never forgiven him for refusing a 
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loan, to start a little business with. But 
Tom had no business ability, and he, Win- 
chendon, could n’t encourage hangers-on. 

As he sat in his corner, munching bread 
one remove from sawdust, which he heart- 
ened with butter, sparingly, he recalled the 
visit of Tom’s wife to his office, less than a 
month ago. He had half doubted her siate- 
ment then, that her husband knew nothing 
of her appeal to him for a position, but some- 
thing in the man’s looks to-day confirmed 
it. He had dealt decisively with her. An 
overpoweringly busy man must be flinty. 
He had been minded at the time to hand her 
a five-dollar bill, she looked so frail and piti- 
ful, but his caution had stepped to the front 
in time to save him from establishing a 
dangerous precedent. 

It was evening when he let himself into 
an imposing, pillared mansion near the 
square. The stillness of the broad, silent 
hall seemed to envelop him strangely, as he 
hung his hat on the tree, absent-mindedly. 
All the members of the family were at the 
mountains, and the servants on holiday va- 
cation — not a soul in the place, except 
James and Mary, the care-takers. It was 
his custom when detained in town to spend 
the night there, but it had never before 
seemed so intolerably lonely. He wondered 
now why Mary had n’t lighted the hall, and 
pressed the electric button with some im- 
patience. The broad light invaded the still- 
ness and disclosed the bronze Hercules in 
the corner, whose grim strength seemed to 
close with his own as he strode past him and 
opened the door of the library. He quickly 
dispelled the gloom there also, and sat down 
in hisleather-cushioned arm-chair beside the 
green table under the drop-light, took some 
memoranda from his pocket, and looked 
them over. He had scored a triumph that 
day, a big one, and feverish satisfaction was 
throbbing through his nerves. But what a 
battle it had been between wills of steel! 
The more finely tempered had won. He had 
diverted millions from that wild-cat Out-of- 
Town-Tenement Scheme into the channels 
supplying the reservoir of which he was 
chief engineer, and which must be kept 
level with the brim though the earth were 
drained. It was running over through great 
plenitude at this moment — so much so that 
the problem of new sluice-gates was press- 
ing hard for solution. But he knew he 
should solve it. 
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He leaned back in his chair, drew up an- 
other for his feet, and sat nursing his seif- 
complacency. How successful he had «l- 
ways been! How many he had left behind 
in the race! He swelled unctuously with the 
thought. At the moment Tom Barrows 
again crossed his line of vision. ‘ Poor 
devil,”’ he thought, indulging in momentary 
pity. He recalled the face of Tom’s wife and 
her pitiful appeal, with a slight regret that 
he had let her go away empty-handed. 
“That five-dollar bill in my pocket would 
have helped her,” he said, reflectively. But 
this would have been obscure. He believed 
in giving with a flourish, to the sound of 
trumpets. 

The unread mail in his pocket claimed 
attention. “It’s a good deal of a grind,” he 
thought, as he wrinkled his forehead over 
half a dozen business letters. Never at ease! 
He paid dearly enough for success. Pres- 
ently, he came upon one of those which 
Madder had subjected to mental parley, 
and read: 

“Tt must be a satisfaction to you to know 
that you are the best hated man in Amer- 
ica.” 

He tore the sheet across with deliberation 
and threw it into the waste-basket beside 
him. “Don’t you wish you were in my 
shoes ?”’ he muttered. 

Then came a begging letter, which he 
tossed after the other. The second of the 
trio next claimed his attention: 

“Tf the devil does n’t keep you stirring 
brimstone through all eternity, it will 
be because he holds a meaner job for 
you.” 

Winchendon tore this into fragments. 
The savage coarseness was painfully dis- 
cordant. He felt resentful toward Madder. 
Why the devil did n’t he destroy the screed ? 
His secretary was in league with the others 
to rasp him. Their ill-will usually passed 
over his head, or amused him because he 
knew it was rooted in jealousy. But this 
well, the good-will of even a dog was pleas- 
ant. He knew the prime movers of the 
hatred. He could thank The Touchstone 
and other sheets of the same complexion for 
these anonymous courtesies. They kept the 
kettle of criticism at white heat. All cranks 
took the cue from them. ‘A free press!” 
How he would like to throttle it! 

The third, the last of the lot, was in an- 
other vein: 
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“Set your house in order, for your soul 
will be required of you to-night.” 

Winchendon read it with a chill creeping 
up and down his spine. The paper fell from 
his relaxed fingers. Was it a veiled threat 
against his life? He was familiar with pleas- 
antries of that sort, but this had a mystical 
ominousness behind it. The sentence 
standing erect and clear on a broad white 
page had an air of sentient dignity. He 
pushed the paper from him, and got up to 
walk off his nervousness; but the sentence 
seemed to follow him round the room, like a 
thing “uncanny.” He was not in the habit 
of paying much attention to his soul. He 
had no time. Even the Sunday-morning 
services in the church of which he was a 
financial pillar had to be sandwiched be- 
tween “stock certificates” and “securities.” 
The wave of satisfaction upon which he had 
been sailing had been breasted by a counter 
one of powerful dimensions, and over- 
whelmed. Something strange and mysteri- 
ous brooded over the room. He breathed 
differently, had a curious sensation, as if he 
had moved out of himself. A peculiar sink- 
ing feeling came over him. He must have 
had an imaginative molecule lurking some- 
where, for he thought he heard a soft rush 
of wings, as of a covey of birds, in the still- 
ness. He peered into the shadows behind 
the furniture. Threats against his life had 


. developed caution. The books in solid 


phalanx on the four walls seemed to stand at 
attention. The bust of Carlyle had a cyn- 
ical mien towards him, and Emerson’s calm 
eyes questioned him from the opposite cor- 
ner. Neither of them had ever troubled him 
before. They had affiliations with his family 
only. Something had crumbled his iron will 
to powder. He staggered as he walked. 
Panic had seized him. He was going to die 
alone. He thought to ring for Mary to call a 
physician, but sank instead into his chair, 
restrained by a second thought. This 
strange, impalpable thing that was closing 
around him was outside the skill of a doctor. 
He tried to get a grasp of himself. He had 
always said that he would die bravely when 
his time came. He remembered now that 
men had been known to die from sheer 
fright, and saw, by some conjuring trick of 
fancy, a double-leaded editorial in The 
Touchstone coupled with his name, to that 
effect. 

The panic passed, and a peculiar drowsi- 


ness crept over him, pressing down his eye- 
lids. He was passing into the subconscious 
condition, a region of the soul’s activity un- 
frequented for the most part by those who 
are blinded by the smoke of the battle. The 
sentence that glowed like fire on the white 
sheet had blazed his way across the bound- 
ary. He was breathing the rarified atmos- 
phere through which strange dreams may 
come. 

He seemed to stand on an extensive plain 
between two broad highways thronged with 
eager crowds forging ahead on some all- 
absorbing quest. He looked down at his 
feet to see a strange, unwieldy creature, 
long, low, and horribly repellent, crouched 
close to him — dumb, yet quivering with 
unfathomable stored-up energy. He felt 
mystical kinship with the covered myriad 
tentacles extending from both sides, with an 
enormous power of expansion and contrac- 
tion. These it fastened with serpent-like 
stealthiness in the lower limbs of the many 
who halted to examine it, and held them as 
by some horrid hypnotism until they were 
drained of blood, all unconscious, when they 
were let go to move along limply, while 
others, blind as the foregoing, walked de- 
liberately into the same trap. The crea- 
ture’s hideousness had nevertheless a hor- 
rible fascination for him. As if in answer to 
his unconscious inquiry, its head turaed 
slowly, and the eyes, cunning, cruel, devil- 
ish, looked into his with a triumphant as- 
sumption of hand-to-glove consanguinity 
between them. The truth bore down upon 
him. He had begotten this creature! Its 
heart had beat from his. He loathed it un- 
speakably, yet could not escape from its 
domination. The creature had become his 
master! . . . He heard the distant rush and 
roar of an oncoming tempest over the plain, 
which swelled in volume until a very pande- 
monium raged around him and his Creature. 
He saw despairing men rushing to self- 
destruction, the shadowy forms of women 
wringing their hands, children crying for 
bread. He heard his name coupled with 
deep curses; poisoned arrows pierced him 
from all sides. He writhed under the torture, 
and his mighty struggle to escape broke the 
spell. He came back slowly to normal con- 
sciousness of himself seated in his high- 
backed chair in his library, and looked 
around fearfully. He passed his shaking 
hands over his face to find it damp and 
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clammy. What was the meaning of this 
strange experience? He had pooh-poohed 
stories of dreams which were realities and 
realities which were dreams; now he could 
tell a tale. His normal and abnormal con- 
sciousness seemed blended inextricably. 
The haunting sentence on the paper was no 
dream. It still glowed like fire under the 
drop-light. He tried to rise from the chair, 
but sank back weakly, drained of vitality 
through every fibre. 

He pulled himself together by degrees 
while Carlyle opposite glowered at him 
darkly. This strange, horrible experience — 
how should he interpret it? His own soul 
answered, his poor, lean, shrivelled soul, 
now turning round and round helplessly 
under the awakened sense of its own petti- 
ness. The symbolism of the whole was 
mercilessly clear. ‘‘The best hated man in 
America.” By the teaching of the arrows he 
realized how dreadful was that hatred. And 
he deserved it. The maddened crowd 
seemed to still surge around him. A great 
longing to right the wrongs grew and grew 
within him. 

His accumulated wealth dragged him 
down like a millstone. But how could he 
stop the wheels of the intricate mechanism 
he had set in motion; how traverse the net- 
work of cause and effect through all its un- 
derground intricacies? To change the fig- 
ure, how plant a blow between the eyes of 
the Creature that should stun until it could 
be hewn piecemeal ? 

He got to his feet at last and paced the 
room slowly. The walls closed atound him 
and shut off his breath. Let him get into 
the open. He went out in the hall and took 
his hat from the tree. The familiar action 
reassured him. Sudden death seemed re- 
mote, and the work to be done loomed up 
largely in the foreground. 

Winchendon walked slowly down the 
avenue and crossed into the Square. A 
clock began the hour, and he stopped to 
count the strokes. It was midnight. He 
dropped down on a bench near the fountain. 
The restful murmur of the water mocked 
him. It was a sultry night in August, and 
the stars shone sluggishly. The Dipper 
hung slantwise just before him. He was no 
longer million-ridden, but a whistling, bare- 
foot boy driving the cows home from pasture 
and wondering if the star not quite plumb in 
the Dipper had been brushed aside a little 
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by the wing of an angel. He remembered, 
too, the fancy that if he had been tending 
things up there at the time he would have 
set it straight again. The sweetness of these 
simple imaginings floating across the dis- 
cord within him nearly broke his heart, 
while helping to restore his equilibrium. He 
took off his hat and the night air touched his 
forehead soothingly. After the wildfire ex- 
citement of years his pulses had begun to 
beat in unison again with mother Nature. 
Madness? No!a thousand times, no! Mad- 
ness lay behind him. He was sane to-night 
for the first time in forty years of money- 
madness which had sunk from sight sud- 
denly, while his childhood hand seemed to 
reach to him yearningly across the inter- 
vening chasm. He had lost his mother 
early, and a vague feeling of something 
missing had entwined with his growth. He 
had fancies of seeing her bending over his 
bed at night; and sometimes when he came 
home tired from the field on summer eve- 
nings, and stopped to dabble his feet in the 
brook between the alders, he thought he 
heard her whisper, “Herbert, Herbert,” 
lovingly. He told this once to Deborah 
Brisk, and he still remembered the half- 
scared look she gave him, then turned to say 
something to Mahala Stevens in an under- 
tone, of which he caught the word ‘‘mother,” 
and the oracular remark: “I always knew 
he would be an odd child.” 

When had greed begun to work? He had 
always divided his few marbles with Tom; 
also the big red apple Deborah Brisk never 
failed to give him for running an errand. 
And when he earned a few cents more than 
Tom, who was less alert, he always evened 
up with his chum. What had come over 
him that the sight of Tom shabby and dis- 
heartened only made him more flinty; and 
how could he have refused that frail woman 
without the quiver of an eyelash? He struck 
against the roll of bills in his breast pocket 
(he had reached the bank too late to deposit) 
with a groan. If he could only cast them at 
her feet! He went back to the question. The 
greed had begun when he came to the city. 
Madness was in the air, and he had ab- 
sorbed it. He could trace its working to his 
first raise from three to five dollars a week, 
while Tom’s was but four. He began to see 
then that it was in him to distance others on 
the same ground. And the madness had 
grown yearly by nurture. 
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An uneasy feeling that the Creature still 
crouched beside him, invisibly, brought him 
to his feet. He crossed the Square and 
plunged into the human hive which bor- 
dered two sides of it. The night air swept 
up toward him heavy and malodorous. The 
tenement congestion had overflowed on the 
sidewalks and into the street, and he had to 
pick his steps between men and women and 
children lying there promiscuously, in the 
sleep of exhaustion, or temporary oblivion 
through potations. The wakeful ones sitting 
here and there in doorways eyed him sus- 
piciously. Who of his stripe would be there 
at that hour except asa spy? A woman with 
a child at her breast stared distrustfully as 
he passed, and gave the sleeping man at her 
feet a warning kick, when he started up with 
an oath to look after a possible “cop” in 
citizen’s clothes. Others, the offscourings, 
stared dumbly, with stolid inexpressiveness. 
Nothing mattered to them. 

As Winchendon threaded his way in the 
germ-laden atmosphere his self-accusations 
became unbearable. For it was to afford 
breathing-space for the congested districts 
that the movement for model out-of-town 
tenements at a low rent, to be reached daily 
by car or ferry, had been set on foot by the 
great-hearted philanthropist he had an- 
tagonized. He, even he, had lassoed the 
wildcat “‘ Out-of-Town-Tenement Scheme,” 
and chuckled over his success. ‘‘They 
should be housed like the cattle whose 
brothers they were.” He groaned aloud at 
the recollected brutality of his speech. It 
had been a part of his madness. The groan 
was echoed close beside him by a child in 
pain, cradled in a woman’s arms. Her eyes 
spared him pity as he stopped there. 

“You—you feel sick ?” she asked, in halt- 
ing English. 

He looked at her dumbly. Would not she, 
would not they all, turn upon and rend him 
if they knew? 

“So sick that Iam sorry for you,” he said, 
with a strange glance at the child, which 
made her cuddle it closer. He brought up 
quarters and dimes from his pocket, which 
fell scattering around her, and passed on, 
leaving her too bewildered for thanks. 

He plunged along with his thought in a 
ferment over plans for opening a new sluice- 
gate to his reservoir if he should live to see 
the morrow. A cry from within a narrow 
doorway even with the sidewalk claimed 
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him. A child stood at the foot of the dim 
stairway, looking very small and pitiful in 
the light of the street-lamp. He saw the 
tears glistening as she lifted her eyes to him 
appealingly. 

“Have you seen my papa ?” she quavered. 

“Your papa?” His first glance covered 
her lone forlornness, from her thin, dis- 
tressed face to her little bare feet. 

“Yes. He went for the doctor.” Her 
voice sounded thin and unchildish. “I’m 
afraid. Mamma does n’t open her eyes any 
more, and Bertie is saying his verses over 
and over, and his eyes look dreadful.” 

“Where do you live?” She motioned up 
the stairway. He peered into the dimness. 
“Show me the way,” he said, abruptly, not 
trusting his voice. 

“Are you the millionaire?” The piping 
inquiry cut through him like a blade. 

“Did you expect him?” he asked. 

“‘Mamma used to tell us when we were 
hungry that mebbe a nice millionaire would 
be good to us some day; but she has n’t said 
so lately,” the child added, wistfully. 

“He has come now.” He felt her slim 
fingers close around his trustingly as she 
led him up the stairs and through a long, 
narrow passage to a door in the rear, which 
she opened. The dim light of a lamp on the 
mantelpiece of the room showed extreme 
destitution. A voice in one corner drew 
Winchendon’s glance from the bare table, 
with half a loaf of bread on it, to a cot where 
a boy of ten or twelve in high fever was re- 
citing lines in his delirium, with trained ac- 
cent and somewhat heavy emphasis: 


“Speak kindly to the millionaire; 
Perhaps he does his best. 
Don’t try to drive him to despair 
With rude, unfeeling jest. 
Don’t laugh at portraits which display 
His face —” 

He rambled off into unconnected sen- 
tences. ‘“‘Don’t mind Bertie,’ the child 
said, as she drew him to the bed in the cor- 
ner opposite, where her mother lay. He 
looked down upon the still face with a pang. 
It was the woman whose appeal he had de- 
nied. He had stumbled upon Tom’s family. 

“Why won’t she open her eyes?” the 
child wailed. ‘‘ Mamma, mamma.” 

“Why?” He dared not harbor the 
thought that she was beyond his eleventh- 
hour succor. 

“Oh, why did n’t you come when mam- 
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ma could see you?” A cry from the cot cut 
off his reply, and drew him over to the boy, 
who opened wide, roving eyes upon his face. 

“It’s the millionaire, Bertie,” the child 
said, gently. 

“You’ve come at last, then.” The boy 
rose on his elbow in the fever. ‘The Uni- 
versal Target!” he shouted. ‘“‘Mamma, 
why do they call him the Universal —” his 
voice trailed off again into the recitation 
tone: 


“Speak kindly to the millionaire; 
He has a right to live 
And feel the sun and breathe the air —” 


His fictitious strength failed, and he sank 
back exhausted. 

“Bertie learned that from a newspaper 
he picked up on the street,” the child told 
Winchendon. “Mamma taught him how to 
speak it. She used to teach other boys till 
she got sick. Papa calls Bertie’s piece ‘rot,’”’ 
she added, guilelessly. 

Winchendon had grown abnormally sen- 
sitive. The fine irony lurking beneath the 
smooth versification seared a tender spot. 
The boy repeated drowsily: 


“You may be rich yourself some day 
Before your life is through; 
Speak kindly, and remember he 
Is human, just like you.” 


Hasty steps sounded along the passage, 
the door was flung open, and Tom, followed 
by the doctor, came in and went straight to 
the bed. They gave no heed to the figure 
beside the cot, but Winchendon recognized 
Dr. Joy, who had once pulled him 
through an attack of la grippe, and who 
gave much gratuitous service to the 
poor. 

“Don’t say she’s dead,” Tom implored. 
‘She was breathing when I went out.”” The 
child began to whimper. 

The doctor was testing the heart’s action. 
‘We shall have her restored presently,” he 
said, while he chafed her hands and next 
produced a vial from which he forced a few 
drops of a liquid between her lips. She 
came back to consciousness and opened her 
eyes. Tom had to restrain the child from 
falling upon her as the two stood waiting 
hungrily. The doctor continued to use re- 
storatives, and she smiled faintly as her eyes 
closed in slumber. 

“Tt’s a case of depletion through hunger; 
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that’s the bald truth,” the doctor said aside 
tohim. “That pride of yours — but we are 
going to turn over a new leaf —” 


“Speak kindly to the millionaire; 
Perhaps he does his best.””— 


“To drain the poor, yes,” Tom supple- 
mented. ‘‘He’s kept those verses going for 
a week. It’s enough to drive you mad.” He 
was going across to the boy with the doctor, 
and came face to face with Winchendon, at 
whom he stared blankly. He had supposed 
the looming figure in the corner was the 
janitor. The doctor nodded and passed on 
to the boy. Winchendon was the first to re- 
cover speech. 

“T was prospecting around here,” he said, 
with forced lightness, “and came upon your 
little girl in the doorway looking for her 
papa. I came up to —to keep her com- 
pany.” Tom only stared dumbly. “I’ve 
made up my mind, Tom, that it’s time for 
me to begin to unload. I may as well start 
with you.” He could see Tom stiffen as he 
took bills of three figures from his bulging 
pocket-book, and tried to force them into 
the man’s closed hand. ‘“ Don’t refuse me, 
Tom,” his voice was that of a supplicant. 
“Don’t crowd me back into the hell I’ve just 
got out of.” His voice broke, but he caught 
it upagain quickly. The roll of bills lay on 
the floor unheeded. “For the sake of the old 
days of bare feet and patched breeches, 
Tom. Do you remember what the old gipsy 
told us that night we stole down to the camp 
by the river; how she squinted in our palms: 
‘big heart little gold, little heart big gold, 
but boys together again when they are gray.’ 
Do you mind she could n’t see the life-line 
in our hands, the grim was so thick where 
we had picked up potatoes all day, and she 
sent us to wash it off in the river? Mind 
how Deborah made me say my prayers over 
seven times that night for stealing a march 
on unholy ground ?” 

The water stood in Tom’s eyes. How 
well he remembered — and yet — it must 
be —his millions had toppled him over. 
Else why would he be throwing hundred- 
dollar bills around? It was only that noon 
he had passed him stiff as a ramrod. This 
sudden outbreak could have only one mean- 
ing. Winchendon interpreted his uneasy 
glance at the doctor. 

“You think I’m crazy. Here, doctor, 
can’t you prevail? Can’t you make him 
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understand that I’m sane now for the first be around shortly, if you use this judi- 


time in years?” ciously.” 

“Curious,” said the doctor, “that sanity “With more to follow,” Winchendon 
is so often mistaken for madness, andthe re- said. “There is a position waiting for 
verse. You remember,” to Winchendon, you.” 

“T told you once you would one day re- Still dazed, Tom took the bills. 


cover your reason. I noted private ear- 
marks.” He stooped to pick up the roll of 
bills. “Here, man, don’t stand in your own 
light and his. He’s asking a favor, not con- came from the cot. 

ferring one. Come. Your wife and boy will ‘Just like you,” Dr. Joy repeated. 


“Speak kindly, and remember he 
Is human, just like you.” 





THE PLOWBOY 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


The black interminable furrow rolls 
Beneath his share; his feet unwilling tread 
The steaming soil, moist-heavy. Overhead 
The heavens declare the spring; on distant knolls 
A green mist wraps the trees’ lone-standing boles; 
His boy-heart feels its currents, coursing red, 
And dimly wonders why the world is fed 
Each year anew with youth’s life-hungering souls. 


Not his to choose; yet could he boldly fare 
Afield, how would he spurn this task unsought, 

And thread the teeming brooks, free-wandering where 
He now must send his wistful-wingéd thought! 

How glad forget the rude laborious care 
Wherewith the comfort of mankind is bought! 











A SINGER OF SOUTHCREEK 


By MABEL WARD CAMERON 


CHAPTER XII. 


ey WLAND ALLISON SILVER 
| walked before them. He was 
a tall boy for his age, slightly 
Ygpy Knock-kneed, and consequently 

S ) his toes were prone to turn in. 
a aon his legs awkwardly from side to 
side, apparently taking delight in exagger- 
ating his peculiarities. Occasionally he 
would give an upward leap, waving his 
arms, windmill fashion, in the air. 

They crossed the village street —a fair, 
broad avenue, shaded on either side by 
rows of stately trees, elm and maple — and, 
leaving the crowds behind them, entered a 
narrow road, dividing a small park in two. 
The grass grew soft and green on either 
side, and Silvie, giving a sudden run, turned 
a quick somersault; then, lying on his back, 
he threw his feet well over his head, his 
knees touching the ground behind him. At 
the same time he stretched his arms to their 
extreme limit in the other direction. 

“Did you ever see such absurd contor- 
tions ?”’ laughed Marianna. 

“Silvie ’s all right,” said Mr. 
laughing also. 

Crossing a railroad-track which cut 
through the park just at the entrance to the 
cemetery, they entered between the high 
stone gate-posts, and, turning to the left, 
moved slowly through the oldest part of the 
ancient “yard.” Here were headstones 
dating from the seventeenth century. 

“This is the oldest grave here — that of 
the first person buried in Quohonk; the 
wife of a high dignitary of the land, too, I 
believe.” 

Marianna was standing before a roughly 
hewn granite stone. It was high and nar- 
row, and looked more like a rude hitching- 
post than a monument. It was simply en- 
graved with initials and the date, 1670. 

“Come here,” called Mr. Prior, “I have 
found some very quaint verses.” Taking 
out his note-book to copy them, he read 
aloud as he wrote: 
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Prior, 


“““He many weeks felt Death’s Attack 
But fervent prayers kept him back 
His faith and patience ’twas to try 
And learn us how to Live and Die 
Having the wings of faith and love 
& Feathers of an holy Dove 
He bids this wretched world Adieu 
& swiftly up to Heaven flew 
Disturb not then his precious Dust 
With Censors that are most unjust.’ 


According to that, his wings and feathers — 
big F but small w— sprouted before he 
bade ‘this wretched world adieu.’”’ 

“Yours is dated 1736; here is a later one 
that is rather quaint,” called Marianna, 
who had moved a few rods away. 

The young clergyman shut up his note- 
book. “I suppose one could find many in- 
teresting epitaphs. Some day when I have 
time I must come over here prepared to 
search for them; just now I have no time for 
anything other than luncheon.” 

Past the limit of the graves they came to 
the brow of a ravine. Here a grove of pine- 
trees defined the hillside. A few yards down 
they found a comfortable resting-place 
where they could sit on the ground, which 
was thickly bestrewn with clean, aromatic 
pine-needles. Far below, gliding through a 
pleasant pasture-land, was a sluggishly 
flowing stream. On its other bank was a 
farmhouse; and from where they sat they 
could see a man passing in and out from 
house to barn. The picture thus presented 
was one suggestive of quiet domestic peace 
and prosperity. 

The weather, which only yesterday had 
been quite cold, had moderated and the sun 
shone warm and bright. Crickets were gaily 
chirping all about them. A large milkweed 
butterfly fluttered near, while overhead a 
white-winged gull poised for an instant on 
wide-spread wings and then turned sharply, 
flying straight towards the not very distant 
Sound. 

Marianna’s home-made “raised biscuits” 
and cakes, with hard-boiled eggs and 
bunches of Concord grapes, were spread out 
in company with the ham sandwiches and 
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doughnuts from Mr. Prior’s paper bag. 
Everything tasted so good; they were so 
hungry; the air was so bracing; the sunlight 
so warming; the odor of the pine-needles so 
refreshing; the whole world an idyl! O 
youth and sentiment, a whole year is not too 
long to wait for the reward of such an hour! 

Silvie went in search of horse-chestnuts. 
Squirrels were leaping amongst the branches 
overhead, and he felt the need of something 
to throw at them. Marianna took up his 
discarded napkin and, shaking out the 
crumbs, folded it neatly, putting her basket 
in order with true housewifely instincts. 
Edward Prior, stretched to his full length, 
lay on his back on the fragrant ground, his 
hands clasped under his head. From under 
their half-closed lids his eyes watched 
Marianna. For the first time she noticed 
the premature crow’s feet. 

“T like them,” she thought; “they give a 
kindly expression to his face.” 

A sudden determination seized him. He 
sat up, turning his head as he arranged his 
coat collar and straightened his tie. He 
drew one foot back and, resting an arm on 
his knee, leaned forward to look into her 
face. 

“The Bishop sent for me the other day, 
Miss Bill,” he said. “This is my last year 
at Berkeley, you know. I expect to be 
ordained in the spring. He was good 
enough to say some very kind things to me, 
and assured me that he would look out for a 
congregation to my liking. He gave me a 
choice as to locality then. I may have the 
church here in Quohonk, or be sent to a 
Western diocese where there is a larger 
church that he could secure for me by ma- 
king an exchange with the Bishop of Mon- 
tana. The salary out there would be much 
larger, but he thought that, being Eastern- 
bred, I might prefer to remain where I had 
always lived, with the probability of ad- 
vancement to an Eastern city parish in a 
couple of years.” 

He paused, looking gravely, question- 
ingly, at her. The color had faded from her 
cheeks. She looked startled — worried. 

“And did you — choose — choose the big 
church?” she faltered. ‘‘’Way out — 
West?” 

The sun’s rays were not so warm. She 
felt cold. Somehow the day had changed. 

He left her question unanswered. 

“Miss Bill,” he was looking straight be- 
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fore him now, and spoke in a low monotone, 
as though reading from unseen print. “I 
have something I ought to tell you; some- 
thing I should have told you a year ago had 
you given me the opportunity; something 
which has haunted — dominated — me all 
the year; something which has brought me 
back to Southcreek almost against my better 
judgment. I know that you do not care for 
me; you have shown me the truth, not too 
kindly, but plainly. All the same, I feel it 
my duty to tell you that you are the only girl 
I have ever known whom I should care to 
ask to be my wife. It seems to me that, feel- 
ing as I do, it would not be fair not to let you 
know this. We will not speak of it again. I 
will not trouble you in any way. Don’t 
answer me. I know how you feel. I am not 
making you a proposal, so you cannot refuse 
me — only,” his manner grew more digni- 
fied, more emphatic, “I am telling you this 
now so that you can send for me, if ever in 
the future, by any chance, you should feel 
otherwise. It does not matter how many 
years hence, I shall always feel the same. I 
have loved you, I think, from the first time 
I ever saw you, and shall continue to do so, 
I am fully convinced, for all time. Don’t 
speak;’’ he held up a deterring hand. “Iam 
simply stating a fact, because I do not think 
it would be right, loving you as I do, to 
allow you to remain in ignorance of it. 
Sometime you may change. If that time 
ever comes, send for me. In the meantime 
I am not a rejected lover, but your friend, 
now and always.” 

He finished speaking. The silence was 
unbroken save by the gay, loud trill of a be- 
lated locust near. The wind stirred in the 
tree-tops, and a pine-cone dropped to earth. 
The sound of its fall seemed exaggerated. 
Far away a crow cawed. The harsh sound 
broke the spell. Edward Prior sighed and 
stood up, turning to help Marianna to her 
feet. 

“Tf you go far out West,” she murmured, 
her tall, slender young body leaning towards 
him almost as if she would fall, the corners 
of her sweet mouth drooping pathetically, 
“it will be very hard on me!” 

His whole manner changed. His face was 
illumined with a look of supreme happiness; 
his eyes gleamed as they looked tenderly 
upon her. 

“What! Is it true?” he exclaimed. 
*“Coo-ee, coo-coo-ee!”’ Bland Allison Sil- 
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ver, somewhere in the distance, had turned 
back to rejoin them. 

Edward Prior raised her hand to his lips 
with the gallantry of the olden time. 

“How cold you are,” he said, “ Marian, 
dear Marian! Marianna is too long. I shall 
call you Marian. Maid Marian is as poet- 
ical as Marianna-in-the-moated-grange. I 
shall make bold to tell your mother so!”” He 
laughed and colored boyishly. “TI feel like 
tossing up my cap and shouting,‘ Hurrah!’” 

Silver, now in sight, was running towards 
them, carrying his cap filled with the coveted 
horse-chestnuts. 

“But why did you never come to see 
me?” Marianna asked, shyly, as, retracing 
their steps, walking slowly, side by side, they 
passed the ancient headstones. 

“T did call, the day after we laid Annabel 
to rest. Your mother was ill and you were 
out. Silvie opened the door. I told him to 
be sure and ask you to send me some mes- 
sage as to when and where I could see you.” 

“‘And he never told me — O Silvie!” 

The young man overtook the culprit with 
a few easy strides. 

“Come here, you young rascal, and I ’ll 
—no,I won’t.” Releasing him, he rejoined 
the sister. ‘‘We ’ll forgive him because he 
asked me to share luncheons to-day. Of 
course he forgot. How could he understand 
what the message meant to me —and to 
you, too,” he added, boldly. 

Lower sank the sweet voice. “And you 
were not in love with Annabel? Florrie saw 
you put those flowers on her grave.” 

The smile faded from Edward Prior’s 
face, and was replaced by an expression of 
gravity that was stern in its intensity. 

‘Annabel understood me,” he said. “‘ We 
had many a talk about you, Marian. She 
encouraged me and was very friendly — 
sisterly. In returning to Southcreek my 
next thought, after you, was of her. Poor 
girl! A bunch of flowers was the least token 
I could give of my grief — regret.” 

“And Miss Benton ?” persisted Marianna. 

‘Oh, stop talking of other people,” cried 
the young man. “Let us talk of you and 
me, just you and me.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As they emerged into the village street 
they found themselves in the midst of a 
crowd as dense as that on the fair-grounds. 


Some one shouted, “One, two, three, go!” 
Immediately ten or twelve young men and 
boys, tied together in pairs, started on a wild 
three-legged race, monopolizing the middle 
of the road. Their progress was hailed with 
loud shouts of laughter and yells of en- 
couragement, and Silvie, delighted, stopped 
to watch. Next there was to be a sack race, 
followed by divers other tests of skill and 
endurance. The child was now in his ele- 
ment and was for darting off by himself, but 
his elders did not mean to lose him yet. 

“Come and have our tintypes taken,” 
said Mr. Prior, laying a detaining hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. ‘Silvie, you must be in 
it, too — our Cupid, or angel in disguise — 
very well disguised!” 

They reéntered the fair-grounds. People 
were still arriving, and a long row of farm- 
ers’ vehicles — carts, buggies, three-seated 
wagons, and runabouts — were hitched to 
the fence. Miss Benton, acting as her own 
chauffeuse, was, with her mother, leaving 
for home and a late luncheon, her auto- 
mobile having been brought over to the fair- 
grounds for their use. The men in the street 
stopped their sport, giving the girl the right 
of way. 

“Ah, there you are, Ned,” she called, 
upon catching sight of Mr. Prior in the 
crowd which was watching her departure. 
“Have n’t you had enough of this? We will 
give you a lift to Southcreek if you like.” 

She stopped the machine only long enough 
to hear his courteous refusal, and then with 
a whirr and a reckless putting-on of power 
she was gone, leaving a cloud of dust and a 
gaping crowd behind. 

The tintypes finished, Marianna and Ed- 
ward revisited the big exhibition-tent, and 
then went to see the oxen. Here they were 
having a trial of strength which would de- 
cide the award of the medals. Later they 
found Silvie, once more standing by the 
table of toy whips. He had been with some 
Southcreek boys the greater part of the 
afternoon, and had spent his last penny on 
candy. Now he deeply regretted the whip 
which had attracted him earlier in the day. 

“Well, Silvie, have you had all your heart 
could desire?” said Mr. Prior. 

His words were for the boy, but he looked 
frankly, admiringly, at the sister. He had 
nothing to conceal now — nothing to re- 
press. Silvie’s answer was equivocal. Mr. 
Prior handed him a quarter. 
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“Buy something for a reminder of the 
day.” 

‘Whew-ee,” whistled Silvie, and precip- 
itated himself towards the coveted whips, 
returning triumphantly with the best of the 
lot. Now he was ready to go. He had his 
heart’s desire. 

The sun was setting in a blaze of glory, 
and train-time was near. By the time the 
journey was over and the Bill homestead 
reached night had come, but the star- 
light was bright, and the night as beau- 
tiful as had been the day. This time there 
was no unsatisfied longing in the good-night 
spoken at the gate — neither hesitancy, nor 
sadness, nor dread of the future. There was 
no doubt that Edward Prior would return 
on the morrow. 

As they walked up the path to the open 
door, Silvie took his sister’s arm, folding his 
hands together in an unaccustomed em- 
brace. 

“Has n’t it been a peachy day, sis?” 

They were met in the hall by Mrs. Pond, 
her whole air one of suppressed importance. 
She wore a black print dress, with a large 
blue-and-white checked apron neatly cov- 
ering the skirt. Over this was a second, 
made not much more than half a yard 
square. Like the under ample apron, it was 
very clean; but it was faded from many 
washings, and in one corner a patch of new 
cloth formed an incongruous bit of color. 

Her many and variously colored aprons 
formed Mrs. Pond’s pet economy. Those 
who knew her well could at once determine 
the sort of work that occupied her attention 
by noticing what apron was most in evi- 
dence. It was not at all unusual, after she 
had changed her gown for the afternoon, for 
her to don several aprons at a time. Her 
change of gowns did not extend to a change 
of material, the only difference being that in 
the afternoon the material was fresh and 
new, those for morning wear having been 
passed on after the washtub had set its 
blurring mark upon the pattern. Over the 
dress she invariably tied a very stiffly 
starched white apron. This was usually 
decorated with lace of her own make, and 
was large enough to meet around her ample 
figure at the back. Over the white apron, to 
protect and keep it clean, it was her custom 
next to tie one of the large, colored aprons. 
These were invariably of a checked pattern, 
either in green, or blue, or brown, marked 
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off with white. Wearing one of these, she 
would sit and sew or “do patchwork;” but 
if she contemplated having a “cooked sup- 
per,” then the small square bit of old cloth 
was added last of all, just as earlier in the 
day the latter accompanied the wearing of 
her sweeping-cap and the use of broom and 
dustpan. It was not until every item of real 
work of the day was finished that Mrs, Pond 
emerged from the different layers of cloth, 
resplendent in the spotless, ample folds of 
pure white. When thus arrayed she was 
ready to “see company,” or, in summer, to 
sit out on the porch, there to enjoy the fra- 
grant, balmy sweetness of the breeze wafted 
to her over the blossoming beds of old-time 
garden flowers. It was in this costume also 
that she would make her friendly and wel- 
come visits to her neighbors, and it was only 
under stress of great excitement, or when 
the need of actual service from her was re- 
quired, that she ever went to any near-by 
home wearing the several aprons that sig- 
nalled “hard work.” 

“Come with me an’ have your supper,”’ 
she said, taking forcible possession of Silver. 
“Embargo and McKinley Tariff are over 
with my folks, and Minty and Trusty are to 
Mis’ Tracy’s.” Motioning mysteriously to 
Marianna, she spoke in a gruff aside: “‘ You 
go up softly to your Ma.” 

The young girl walked slowly up the 
stairs and along the wide front hall to her 
mother’s room. She had been in the clouds, 
and now felt as if suddenly dropped to the 
earth again. The reaction oppressed her, 
and she felt sad and frightened. 

On the high, four-posted bed, a relic of 
many generations of Bills, lay her mother, 
so white, so still! She was not asleep, and as 
her daughter came near she opened her eyes 
and faintly smiled. Stretching forth one 
hand, thin and marked by hard work, she 
turned the sheet aside. Lying beside her 
was a small bundle of white flannel. 

“Your little sister, dear.” Her lips 
formed the words, though scarcely a mur- 
mur came from them. “I cannot choose. I 
shall not try. We will call her Nina Ninetta 
Anita.” She sighed contentedly, and her 
eyes closed again. 

Marianna stooped and kissed her mother, 
and touched with gently caressing hand the 
soft, round little head by her side; then, 
turning, she quietly tiptoed to the hall and, 
passing the head of the stairs, went towards 
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her own room. She did not want any sup- 
per, and for the present felt an inclination 
to avoid the many questions concerning her 
day at the fair which Florrie and Maud — 
both probably at work now with Mrs. Pond 
in the kitchen — would be sure to ask her. 
She wanted to be alone to think over all the 
events of that truly eventful day; but as she 
approached the bedroom door she heard her 
father’s voice crooning in a not unpleasant 
baritone. Sitting in her sewing-chair she 
found him, his great length awkwardly ac- 
commodated to the low seat. On his knee 
he was holding another tiny bundle of white 
flannel. As his daughter came towards him 
he turned back a corner of the blanket. 

“A boy, Mary Ann, a boy. Let me intro- 
duce you to your new brother, Navy Appro- 
priation Bill. A sea-dog, by gummy! Like 
my father and grandfather, a sea-dog! He’ll 
be cap’n of a Sound Steamer yet if he lives. 
We ’ve had a busy day on ’t, jumping Jeru- 
salem crickets! Navy Appropriation Bill!” 

Marianna turned and passed back down 
the stairs. In the lower hall she met Florrie. 
The two girls stood silently looking at each 
other for a moment. 

“Well?” said the elder, interrogatively. 

“Well,” echoed the other, “the Senate is 
once more in session, you see — Navy Ap- 
propriation Bill, indeed! And Nina Ninetta 
Anita! Why under the sun does n’t mother 
call the child Ann and be done with it!” 

In the kitchen Silver was making an on- 
slaught on some cold hasty-pudding and 
milk. Marianna sat down beside him and 
spoke softly to him. He looked up, aston- 
ished and somewhat bewildered. 

“What, more kids!’’ he exclaimed. “By 
jiminy, twins!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Apple-trees were abloom and the Bill 
home seemed set in the midst of a huge 
bouquet. Emulating her Japanese sisters, 
though she knew it not, Mrs. Bill had taken 
an afternoon off to enjoy the sight and odor 
of the blossoms. She had for once turned 
her back upon the endless routine of work, 
and, banking the fire in the kitchen stove 
and throwing an apron over the mending- 
basket, she now made her way across the 
home lot and into the fragrant orchard be- 
yond. Under her arm was tucked a copy of 
Mrs. Browning’s poems, and before her she 
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was pushing a small two-seated go-cart. 
Lifting from the cart the twins, fat, solemn, 
good-natured babies, she deposited them on 
the ground, where they sat, stolid, happy, 
and contented, digging their tiny fingers into 
the soil, plucking the fluttering petals of the 
fruit-blossoms to pieces, or examining with 
wonder a stone. Often they would use their 
tongues to assist them in classifying the 
many objects of wonder and interest of this 
new world about them. 

The mother, too, sat upon the ground, 
leaning back against the trunk of a gnarled 
old apple-tree. She was thinking of her 
first-born, and of how in the early years of 
her married life, when cares were fewer and 
her strength greater, she had often brought 
her little Annabel down to this very spot to 
creep and play about. A “sickly” baby, 
Annabel had always been a delicate child, 
growing into young womanhood as fair and 
fragile as the blossoms overhead. 

“But she might have been spared to me,” 
thought the mother, “if only — if only—” 

Over on the not very distant highway a 
figure was slowly coming down the hill. It 
was that of a youth prematurely bent, who 
moved with a shambling walk, after the 
manner of an aged man. The day was 
warm and he had discarded his coat, dis- 
closing a soiled pink shirt, faded by many 
washings. His trousers were drawn up 
above his ankles by suspenders fastened to- 
gether by bits of string. His feet were bare, 
but in one hand he carried high drovers’ 
boots. He also carried a large, round, home- 
made basket fashioned from wire netting, 
from which was suspended a clam-hoe. In 
the hurried glance Amanda Bill gave, she 
saw that the basket was full. 

“Humph! Five cents a quart. Much of a 
living you ’ll make from those, walk you 
ever so far for a market!” 

She closed her eyes to shut out the ob- 
noxious sight, and when she opened them 
again her husband and Florilla stood before 
her. The former was holding in his hand a 
small, bright-hued basket of Indian work- 
manship. Its cover was tied with a soft blue 
ribbon, and she recognized it at once as 
having belonged to Annabel, bought at the 
encampment at Tracy Beach. 

“Mandy,” Captain’s Bill’s voice was very 
gentle. He sat down beside his wife and 
proceeded to untie the ribbon. ‘“ Mandy, 
guess we ’ve all made a mistake somehow. 
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We ’ve been cleanin’ up in the hay-loft, me 
an’ Florrie, sorter sweepin’ down an’ makin’ 
ready for the new crop — got through with 
all my chores early to-day, some way. I 
don’t see why I did n’t find this last year. 
’T was tucked in under the eaves by the 
west winder lookin’ out on the crick. Don’t 
you know how Beller used to climb the lad- 
der, an’ sit up in that loft by herself — such 
times as she could n’t stand the hullabaloo 
the kids were makin’ at the house? Froma 
child she ’d go there, come a rainy day 
’speshully. I know I used to wish she 
would n’t mope so, but with her readin’— 
po’try and such like — thought she favored 
you. Why, I even thought she might be ma- 
kin’ some up! Once I left a pencil and 
paper there a purpose, so ’s she could have 
it handy if she should be took like you are.” 

He put the basket into his wife’s lap. 
“We ’ve had it open, but I tied it up again 
so ’s you could see jest how ’t was.” 

He drew his long legs up and rested his 
hands and chin on his knees, his eyes staring 
straight in front of him. One of the twins 
crept forward, tugging at his father’s trou- 
sers’-leg, pleading to be taken up. Receiving 
no attention, he proceeded good-naturedly 
to play with the first thing that offered —a 
shoestring dangling temptingly near. 

Mrs. Bill opened the basket. The con- 
tents consisted of a spool of linen thread, a 
small steel crochet-hook that had become 
rusty and so held its place in some unfin- 
ished lace, a newspaper-clipping,— the no- 
tice of a church meeting at which Mr. Prior 
was to preside,— and some of the fragile 
gold and silver shells. The polished bits of 
color, caught and clinging to the meshes of 
the unfinished lace edging, sent a sharp pang 
through the mother’s heart; it was all so 
characteristic of Annabel. 

There was but one other article in the bas- 
ket,— a little book. Such a little, insignifi- 
cant book, with its faded red cover of imita- 
tion leather! So small, so paltry an article; 
yet it disclosed the heart-secret of a human 
soul, of an innocent, tenger-hearted girl, 
bringing a pathetic message to relieve much 
of the bitter heartache so long endured by 
this man and woman sitting side by side 
under the shade of the blossoming fruit- 
trees. 

The entries in Annabel’s diary were few 
and brief. They bore the date of the sum- 
mer now nearly two years gone; but brief 
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and few though they were, they told in 
simple form the story of her deep affection 
for the young divinity student, Edward 
Prior, and of her knowledge that her sister, 
Marianna, was the chosen one. 

“T feel so weak and ill,’’ one of the latest 
entries ran. “I am not much help around 
the house, and I am about sure that what 
Mrs. Pond says is true. I guess I am con- 
sumptive. I don’t much want to die — I’m 
too wicked — but I don’t want to live to go 
to Marianna’s wedding. Ned Prior told me 
to-day how much he thinks of her, and I 
feel so glad for her. But how ashamed I am 
of myself to care for him! Zack Garrett met 
me last night walking on the bulkhead. He 
means to be considerate, and there might be 
a double wedding if I could only make up 
my mind to be his wife. He has asked me so 
many times, and bothers me so, that I told 
him last night that I would n’t forgive him. 
Wherever I go he appears — up to the mail- 
sorting, at choir-practice, church, down on 
the beach. I have got so I almost hate him, 
although I know I ought to have more 
patience. He was real hurt last night, but 
I never, never, can marry him. He and 
every one would be the happier if I were 
gone.” 

Amanda Bill looked up from reading, 
dry-eyed, but with a look almost wild, so 
full was it of startled wonder and relief. 

“Cap’n,” she whispered, and her voice 
sounded to her as if it came from far away, 
“Cap’n — William — quick! Go after him 
and tell him. He has just gone down the 
road. You can overtake him. You must find 
him and tell him as quick as you can. Poor 
Zack! Poor young Zack!” 

She handed the little book to her husband, 
but Florrie stretched out an intervening 
hand. 

“No, Pa, no; you stay with Ma; let me 
go. I ’llrun after him. I can catch up with 
him. J want to tell him.” 

Mrs. Bill closed her eyes, once more lean- 
ing back against the friendly tree. The 
tumult in her mother soul, the grief, the 
hatred, the mortification, and, last, the exul- 
tation of relief now were stilled. The twins 
had found the bit of blue ribbon, and one 
was placidly holding an end in his mouth; 
the other, monkey-like, was absorbed in the 
task of picking out a ravelling. A petal 
from above fell upon Amanda’s slightly up- 
turned face. She was aroused from her 
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dreaming, and, feeling in her pocket, she “In the hay-loft your message was found 
drew forth a pencil and a bit of paper. Rest- pe price cg ngage Clover ~ ay 
ing the unopened book of poems on her y ee ee 


husband’s knee, she gave expression to her glass — pass — my eldest-born lass — by 


thoughts: your tomb as we pass—” She turned ap- 
“‘My daughter dear, calm be your rest pealing eyes towards her husband. ‘“Cap’n, 
In your grave near the turbulent Sound. I can’t get a last line!” 
Your soul was as pure and as white 
As these apple-blows fluttering round. [The end.] 


THE LADY-SLIPPER_ 
By J. C. CROWELL 


A lady hath passed by this way 
— Cinderella, perchance. 

Whence came she, where fled, none will say; 
’Neath the trees’ lofty glance 

The flight must have been, for to-day, 

Close beside the wood-path, 

A slipper of gossamer lay 
In the dew’s gleaming bath, 

Light resting against a tall pine; 
T was a delicate shade 

Of pink, and a rare, quaint design, 
As by fairy craft made. 





Or peasant or princess, ’t would seem 
Lover fond did pursue. 

What charms would she wield to redeem 
Who could wear such a shoe? 

The lady, her form and her face? 
Did she wilful deceive ? 

Why fled she, from whom, to what place? 
All to fancy we leave. 

Or whether the lover for naught 
Did his sweetheart pursue, 

Or whether at last she was caught 
By this ravishing clue. 


Tho’ trees, swaying silent, full well 
Could the secret reveal, 

Or birds the sweet mystery tell 
Which their songs but conceal. 

But voices by night say the pine 
Is the lover so true, 

Transformed ’neath a fairy’s swift sign 
As he clasped the wee shoe. 

While just out of reach of caress, 
Clad in shimmering white, 

The birch doth her love low confess 
To her lover’s delight. 
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By EDITH M. 





tees ea T first, before the little daughter 
oN came, they had gone out —out 
e/| Al \ \i so often, in fact, that they 
= i) turned with unmixed j joy to the 
Ee 3 child as an imperative excuse 
for domesticity. As the excuse germinated, 
gossip of the gay world was received with 
amused toleration and club-land drifted 
away on pitying whispers. Later, the out- 
side life was completely forgotten in that of 
the nursery; the memory of frivolous pleas- 
ures was fairly drowned with tea poured by 
tiny hands. From one extreme they had 
changed to another, and no good genius 
hinted that gorging or a daily sameness 
would clog and cloy. 

Up to the age of ten, little Elise was 
watched as carefully as an incubator ovum, 
guided with enthusiastic tact, and trained to 
be unspoiled. Her continual development 
filled both parents with adoring wonder. 
Mr. Hyghland rejoiced when the hazel eyes 
alternated thought with mischief and the 
questions came in volleys. Mrs. Hyghland 
twined silky brown curls around her fingers 
and felt that whoever said perfect happiness 
was unattainable could not know. They 
were modelling a maiden of their own, who 
in womanhood would have mental attributes 
almost ideal. The work, to them, was so 
engrossingly noble and ecstatic that they 
never dreamt that all along the street, from 
the lonely German countess next door to 
Mary Ann Maloney, the weary little woman 
who scrubbed food into the mouths of eight 
hungry children, their little daughter was an 
object of pity. 

The life of Elise was one of routine. It 
began every morning when Fraulein tapped 
on the door of her dainty chamber and said 
the cold plunge was ready. After that, she 
ate, exercised, and studied to time. Natu- 
rally precocious, the fond forcing of her 
parents had put her in lessons of which a 
girl five years older might have been proud; 
yet still they planned for more rapid prog- 
ress. Mental perfection was their target, 
and every day they took fresh aim. 









RUT 


BLANCHARD 


One day, however, without the slightest 
warning, their Utopia was penetrated by a 
dart of dissatisfaction which struck and 
pierced Hyghland fairly. It came on the 
words of his brother Tom — words that 
stuck and clung. 

“Get out of it!” he had urged. 

“Out of what?” asked Hyghland, who 
had failed through inattention to respond 
to various questions and was even then 
making notes of something in regard to 
Elise. 

“Your rut!” blurted out the lad. “‘ You’re 
in a deep one, Edward — you and Lila 
both.” 

Hyghland’s smile was indulgent. 

“Child, you’re babbling,” he drawled, 
using an expression that had been especially 
disagreeable to his younger brother in 
bread-and-butter days. 

“Thanks,” flung back Tom. “I am 
child enough to know that you are taking 
away — no, have already taken — the child- 
hood of Elise, poor little kid.” 

Hyghland sat up straight and stared in 
real astonishment. Then he dropped back. 

“Ah! Been dining,” he murmured, in a 
sad sotto voce. The sarcasm goaded. 

“As it happens, I have n’t,” retorted 
Tom clearly. “I’m off my feed. But I 
broke bread at the Bellevue recently with 
the Hon. George Wilton. He had your 
name down on one or two important com- 
mittees — did n’t know you had been hiber- 
nating ever since he went to India.” 

“T do not like your tone,” said Hyghland, 
“and you will kindly change it. Of course 
I shall positively refuse to allow my name 
to be —” 

“You have n’t the chance to refuse. The 
fellows explained that you have had no as- 
pirations beyond the kindergarten since you 
buried yourself in a nursing-bottle ten years 
ago.” 

*Hyghland’s hands closed over the arms of 
his chair in a clutch that took the blood 
from his fingers and put a dull red in his 
cheeks. 
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“Truly an affectionate, brotherly re- 
mark,” he responded, carefully. “I hope 
you enjoyed making it?”’ His tone was one 
of polite inquiry. 

Instantly Tom was on his feet, his temper 
roused. 

“Tt was not my remark,” he cried. “ You 
know it. What I have to say, I say to you, 
face to face, always. But remember this: 
although I did not speak those words, they 
express my thoughts perfectly, only they are 
not half strong enough. For you are com- 
mitting criminal robbery all around, and 
besides that, it is simply hell for Elise. Bah! 
You’re rutty.” 

Marching out of the library in a passion, 
he left his brother confounded, but roused 
to a white heat. 

In Edward Hyghland’s well-ordered life 
scenes had been few. This one, sudden and 
incomprehensible, could not be erased from 
his mind. At the month’s end it was still 
vividly before him when a note from Tom, 
who was on a yachting-trip, appeared in his 
pile of mail. It ran thus: 


Dear Old Fellow,— I apologize. Not for telling 
you the truth, but for being so brutal about it. For 
a long time I had intended to speak to you, but 
of course I meant to do it decently. Every word I 
said was true, though, you know, and every one 
sees it but you and Lila. Elise is too young to un- 
derstand it, but she feels it, old man. I told you 
then, and I tell you now, that your rut is detrimen- 
tal to you and Lila, and decidedly so for Elise. 

Yours earnestly, 
Tom. 

The letter, in tiny pieces, went into the 
fireplace, and some of Hyghland’s anger 
disappeared with it; but his perplexity re- 
mained and he muttered impatiently about 
“the absurdly ridiculous meddling of child- 
less people.” Try as he would, however, 
his mind wondered and questioned and 
would not concentrate on new plans for the 
mental progression of Elise. 

Days passed, and he grew restless and 
disturbed as he tried to beat back the lurk- 
ing perception that, after all, his way of living 
might be less perfect than he had imagined. 

“Ts the happiness of past and future years 
to be shattered at one stroke by the words 
of a — boy?” he would ask himself, angrily, 
thrusting his misgivings aside and trying to 
apply himself to the old routine. But what 
had been his greatest pleasure, slowly, 
surely, was transformed to doubtful drudg- 
ery. 
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Lila noticed his uneasiness and wretched 
appetite with real alarm, and one day, to 
Hyghland’s horror, produced the family 
physician and insisted on a searching ex- 
amination. After it was over Doctor Dixon 
turned to his patient briskly. 

“You’ve got — tedium,” he announced, 
emphatically. ‘‘ Now don’t look frightened, 
Mrs. Lila. Your husband has no physical 
ailment —tedium is only a kind of —er — 
mental ingestion. You need a change, 
Hyghland,” he declared, ‘a complete 
change,— a regular turnover, as it were,— 
and I expect Mrs. Hyghland does also. You 
seem to be in too much of a rut here.” 

Hyghland hurried the doctor away with 
scant ceremony. That word of three letters 
was the cause of all his discomfort, and its 
repetition put him out of humor. The 
physician’s remarks were utterly ridiculous, 
he told himself impatiently, and he never 
had felt better in his life. 

“Ts n’t it splendid to find there is nothing 
wrong with you?” cried Lila, joyfully, when 
they were alone. “I was really worried, you 
know. It must be just the languor that we 
all feel early in the spring. You must go for 
a good long canter this afternoon and — 
why, Edward Hyghland! You have n’t seen 
Elise to-day. Come now —oh, I’m just 
delighted to know that you are all right!” 

Allowing himself to be led along the hall, 
Hyghland experienced sudden irritation at 
his wife’s words. He felt that all sorts of 
things were wrong. He wondered why she 
did not see that a mental illness might be 
more terrible than one purely physical. He 
resented her blindness. Splenetically, he 
tried with puny strength to thrust thought 
aside as he entered the precincts of the 
second floor which were set apart for 
Elise. 

His little daughter greeted him prettily, 
as she had been taught, and his uneasy con- 
science urged him to what was so near a 
frolic that a baby pinkness stained her 
cheeksand her hair became slightly tumbled. 
Mrs. Hyghland remonstrated in her most 
approved way—for she never allowed 
Elise to become the least excited. 

“Suppose you sit down now, Elise,” she 
suggested, “and tell us what you have been 
doing this morning.” 

Instantly growing quiet, the child moved 
with slow step to a big easy-chair in the 
corner, where she seated herself sedately. In 
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such soft hints she recognized commands 
always. 

“T have been thinking all the morning, 
Mama and Papa,” she said, obediently, 
her face looking less young. 

“Pleasant thoughts?” inquired Hygh- 
land, absently, from force of habit. 

“Oh, yes, Papa. I have been thinking 
that perhaps I can be happy when I grow 
up, so I shall be patient and just try to be 
good now.” 

Her father’s attention stopped wandering. 
Her mother exclaimed. 

“But, my dear! Surely you do not mean 
that you are not happy now? With your 
beautiful home, your toys, and Ginger to 
drive all yourself?” 

“Y — es,” agreed the child, hesitatingly, 
“ but new 

“But what?” asked her father, kindly. 

The baby eyes dropped bashfully and for 
a moment she was silent. Then words 
came with a rush. 

“The little girls who live down the street 
in those funny little houses have fun,” she 
exclaimed, almost breathlessly. “Such fun, 
Papa! ” 

“Mercy!” ejaculated Mrs. Hyghland un- 
der her breath. Their proximity to Tipper- 
ary always had been her regret. ‘Why, 
those children have no pony nor —” 

“But they’ve got goats,” defended the 
little daughter, unconsciously breaking the 
rule for “interruptions.” ‘“ Just the sweet- 
est goats! And the strangest little carts — 
carts that you can fasten to teams and ride 
home from school in. There are three hun- 
dred girls in that school, Mama. Oh, I 
wish I knew three hundred girls!” The 
baby voice was vibrant with emotion and 
the big eyes grew wistful. 

“Why, Elise!’”’ helplessly exclaimed her 
mother. “I am sure you would not like a 
public school at all. Many of the girls are 
not refined nor ladylike, nor even clean.’’ 
Mrs. Hyghland stopped because in her sur- 
prise more words failed to come. 

Elise tapped her foot on the floor and 
drew little circles with her toe in an uncon- 
vinced way. Looking up, something in her 
father’s gaze made her smile, and for the first 
time during her short life she was unyielding. 

“T think,” she said, clearly, “that I 
should like dirty, unladylike girls.” The 
baby cheeks were quite red, but she looked 
at her mother unflinchingly. 
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“O Elise! Why — why, baby?” gasped 
Mrs. Hyghland, grieved and hurt. “You 
must tell us why.” 

“I —I just feel so,’”’ faltered the child, 
her courage disappearing as suddenly as it 
came. 

Mrs. Hyghland taught that an idea with- 
out a reason behind it was almost a crime. 

“You know the penalty for having no 
reason to give,” she remarked, rising. 

“Yes, Mama,” answered Elise, a trifle 
wearily, as she crossed the room to an un- 
comfortable straight-backed chair, where 
she must sit and think until the reason 
came. 

Her father looked back sympathetically. 
He had been thinking for weeks against his 
will, and his heart went out to his daughter. 

‘Mama and I will return in ten minutes,”’ 
he called over his shoulder. ‘‘Think hard, 
girlie.” 

Outside, Lila admitted perplexity. The 
mood of Elise was enigmatical and entirely 
new. It must be studied from all view- 
points before taking action. Hyghland 
listened abstractedly, for Tom’s words were 
flashing before him in letters of fire, and an 
appalling suspicion chose his mind for its 
lurking-place. Could Tom have been partly 
right, after all? 

When they returned, the straight-backed 
chair was empty and Elise turned from the 
window with glowing face. 

“T know now, Mama and Papa,’ she 
cried. 

Lila crossed the room and her arm went 
round her daughter, part and portion of 
herself. 

“Then tell us why you thought,” with ob- 
servable emphasis on the past tense, “ you 
would like girls that are not refined?” 

Again the hazel eyes took courage. 

“The reason I think,” she replied, with 
equal emphasis on the present tense, “that 
I should like those girls is because they are 
happy, and I think I might learn. The 
lumber-wagon told me, Mama.” 

“The — what?” cried both parents in 
unison. 

“The old lumber-wagon,” repeated the 
child, simply; “it just went by. It comes 
every day at just the same time, and it can’t 
move a bit faster — it can’t get out of the 
deep ruts—it keeps crawling along so 
heavy and slow. But those little Mahoney 
girls come and frisk and frolic all around it 
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and do new funny things every day, and are 
so jolly, Mama. But I keep right on like 
the lumber-wagon.” 

The devoted parents stared in astounded 
silence. At the word “rut,” Hyghland 
started as if stung, as indeed he was. At 
first only annoying, the word had become 
haunting, and in this case positively weird. 
The suspicion he was harboring changed 
to fear. 

“Elise,” said her mother, sharply, “your 
simile is very—queer and remarkably 
faulty. And what strange, wrong thoughts 
for a little girl to try to express! We must 
talk these things over — we must go into 
them deeply.” 

“Yes, but it is time to do physical culture 
with Fraulein now,” suggested Hyghland. 
“Run along, girlie; we will talk to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Papa and Mama,” said the child, 
obediently, starting immediately to leave 
the room; but instead of running, her step 
was listless, 


Mrs. Hyghland, her brow wrinkled with 
renewed interest in her “life-work,” hum- 
med happily as she started after her books 
on the culture and training of children. 
Her husband, left to himself, sauntered to 
the stairs and hesitated in a cozy alcove. 
He was bewildered. Tom’s words — the 
doctor’s —the thoughts they had aroused — 
made a maze, through which he finally 
seemed to distinguish his wife arguing away 
the natural longing that filled the mind of 
his pensive little daughter. If she failed — 
if Elise should refuse to be blinded or 
changed — he saw a way out. If she sub- 
mitted, however, as she always had done, 
instead of the soft thickness of the velvet 
carpet, down the whole flight of stairs lay 
the rut. It stretched past the man in 
livery at the hall door, out into the dim 
distance of the future years, and its sides 
were stiflingly high. He saw it so plainly 
that he hated himself for seeing it at 
all. 





AGAMENTICUS 


By GWYNNE MYRICK 


My mountain’s but a modest hill, I ween, 
Lifting its gentle head not very high 

To pierce the glory of the westward sky, 

Nor grimly stands with harsh and awful mein. 
Many a lordlier mountain mass I ’ve seen, 
Bold, grandly rugged, stern with majesty, 
Wreathed ever with wild clouds that constant lie, 
Nestling and homing their gaunt crags between. 
Not so my lowly mount; yet, oh! for me 

It soars in tranquil grace of purple calm, 
Bathed in a wondrous spell of mystery, 

Holy and sweet and strong in tender charm — 
And lifts, ah, lifts my soul with God to be: 


Triumphant thus in shy nobility. 
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VII 


By EDWARD H. CLEMENT 


Boston Art and Artists : A tribute to William Morris Hunt : The “ Hunt 


School” of Art : Boston and Barbizon 


: Growth of the “ Boston” School : 


Tales of Its Best Men : Walter Smith and His Mission Among “The 
American Beotians” : The Passing of “Carpet-Factory Art.” 


>] L is necessary for me to con- 
)} tinue awhile longer clearing the 
\i ground in reminiscences of the 
\\) period of service as critic be- 

rey fore coming to the quarter- 
century put in as editor-in-chief of the Tran- 
script. In newspaper organization the es- 
thetics had not before the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century been allowed de- 
partments and experts of their own —a 
matter of course in well-organized dailies 
to-day. It was expected that some member 
of the staff with some taste for music, the 
theatre, or pictures would on occasion fur- 
nish all that was necessary of the writing 
on the fine arts. Such was the understand- 
ing on which, while still doing my quantum 
of editorial-writing, I came to be looked to 
to give the opinion of the Transcript — and 
hence the verdict of polite Boston — on the 
latest play or actor, the latest music or mu- 
sician, the latest artist or painting, to at- 
tract the public attention. 

It was my fortune to come upon the field 
as art-critic at a most interesting hour in 
the history of Boston and American art. It 
was the epoch of what came to be known 
throughout the country as “the Hunt 
school.”” Now there was never any such in- 
stitution as “the Hunt school,’’— and there 
never was any particular style of painting 
that could properly be distinguished by that 
name,— and yet the expression was made 









to cover a multitude of crude and forcible- 
feeble efforts at painting by people whose 
aspiration outran their attainment in the 
technique of the art. It had been the work 


—and a memorable work it was — of Will- 
iam Morris Hunt (scion of a distinguished 
Vermont family with public men and pro- 
fessional men of fame in New York and 
elsewhere to its credit, himself brought up 
as an artist with the European training) to 
implant the aspiration. He had married 
into the proud Perkins family of Beacon 
Hill, and, after a life of art-study and achieve- 
ment in the art-centres of the Old World, 
had settled in Boston. He was filled with 
the patriotism and public spirit of his race, 
and felt much the same responsibility for 
raising the standards of taste and knowledge 
in art among his fellow countrymen as a 
missionary of ours in China or India feels 
for the uplifting of a benighted race into 
the light of the Gospel. He was not satis- 
fied with the measure of missionary work 
he could put in at the tables of the great in 
Boston society,—for he was everywhere 
sought for his brilliant conversational pow- 
ers and his personal magnetism,— although 
he never spared the intense local self-satis- 
faction with the “ Boston culture,” but railed 
with splendid audacity and the easy grace 
of a man sure of his position and conscious 
of a noble purpose at the provincialism and 
pedantry of the select band of con- 
noisseurs and mutual-admirationists who 
had cultivated art as an esoteric cult at the 
Athenzeum and were just expanding it into 
the Museum of Fine Arts. ‘“He’s a kins- 
man of mine and a beautiful soul,’ he was 
once heard to say of the then primate of art 
culture among us, “but what an ass! My 
God, what a bore!’”’? He brought with him 
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into the staid and scholarly, but overtrained 
and “stale,” Boston the breezy freedom of 
art-amateurship of the Paris Latin Quarter, 
and its real democracy. Hence before long 
he had a following of all the artists and 
would-be artists in Boston. As many as 
could be accommodated at his own studio 
were invited there to see him paint and hear 
him talk as he worked. And the overflow 
gathered in other places and begged him to 
come and lecture and criticize and give more 
of his “ talks.”’ Miss 
Helen A. Knowlton, 
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body here cared for or had even heard of 
Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, Dupré, Rousseau, 
Courbet, Troyon, and the rest of what is 
known as the Barbizon school. “Hunt 
had lived and painted with them at Barbi- 
zon, and had induced wealthy American 
tourists to buy their canvases as they came 
fresh from their daily work. Mr. Quincy 
A. Shaw’s great collection of Millets, the 
largest and finest in the world perhaps, in- 
cluding the “Sower,” was bought in this 
way at figures al- 
most as far below 





a painter herself, 
made a_ book of 
these talks, which 
took like wildfire 
the country over, 
and “the Hunt 
school”? thereafter 
existed in the minds 
of at least all read- 
ers of the ‘Talks 
on Art.’ There was 
thus created the en- 
thusiasm out of 
which the public 
demand and sup- 
port grew for the 
Museum of Fine 
Arts and its schools 
of painting and 
sculpture and their 
already important 
product of artists of 
the first rank, only 
a few of whom, 
however, remain in 
our local fraternity 





the present prices 
of Millet’s paintings 
as his Calnmet & 
Hecla stock of the 
days when he was 
begging his friends 
to take it at $5 a 
share is below its 
stock-market value 
of $1,000 to-day — 
and it was William 
M. Hunt who in- 
duced him to pur- 
chase. Daubignys 
were selling in 
Boston before the 
“Hunt school”’ had 
got in its work here 
for the same num- 
ber of hundreds per 
canvas as they now 
bring thousands. 
Hunt had deliber- 
ately made himself 
the centre and the 
ensign-bearer of a 








of artists. Dewing, 
Millett, Charies H. 
Davis, Willard Met- 
calf, Childe Hassam, Robert Reid, Horatio 
A. Walker, Woodbury, Tarbell, Benson,— 
such are some of the distinguished names 
borne on the rolls of the school; artists of 
well-earned fame in the American field, who 
owe their start to the impetus given by Hunt 
to the study and practice of art in Boston. 
But it was not alone, or chiefly, in the 
professional application of the principles of 
the painter’s art that Hunt’s infectious en- 
thusiasm was beneficially exerted. He was 
a pioneer in teaching the capacity to under- 
stand and appreciate the great modern 
French landscape art. Before his day, no- 


William Morris Hunt in His Studio 


new popular awak- 
ening —not for pe- 
cuniary gain nor for 
personal vainglory, but to attract attention 
to art as a great and important interest in 
the national culture, till then woefully neg- 
lected. Little did he care for the ridicule of 
small newspaper-wits who let themselves 
loose on the “unfinished” work of Corot 
and Daubigny. Nor was he much dismayed 
over the shortcomings as painters of the en- 
thused but ungifted schoolma’ams who had 
flocked to his crusade. He had made his 
point. He had caused his fellow country- 
men to look for their “art” in the every-day 
and near-by and universal, as well as in the 
mountain scenery and big waterfalls and 
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chromo sunsets and panoramic Hudson 
River Valley paintings of the old school. His 
untimely end in the very midst of his use- 
fulness and best production did not dimin- 
ish the unseen forces he had gathered and 
set in motion — a movement which is ma- 
king American art and artists, and the ap- 
preciation of art, worthy of the future great- 
ness of the country’s destiny. 

The truth was — and it is a source of sat- 
isfaction that I sensed it and celebrated it 
so long ago —that in landscape, at least, 
America had had an art of her own, as no- 
ble as it was distinctive, ever since the evo- 
lution of the “Hudson River school.”’ Suc- 
ceeding to that has arisen a school no less 
respectable and no less our own, though 
drawing its inspiration in the first place 
from the great modern French landscape 
school which has had its seat and best ex- 
emplars in Boston. Some twenty-five years 
ago a collection of works all by Boston art- 
ists was exhibited in the American Art Gal- 
leries in New York. Chief among our rep- 
resentatives on that occasion were Messrs. 
Foxcroft Cole, Appleton Brown, Enneking, 
Johnston, and George Fuller (Hunt had de- 
parted); and a New York critic wrote: 

“Tt has before now been seen that there 
was something peculiar about the Boston 
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pictures; it could hardly, before now, be de- 
termined what it was. It now appears that 
the Bostonians constitute a school; that 
they do not hang on to any foreign school 
of Paris or Munich, nor aim to be cosmo- 
politan in their style; that they have the 
presumption to stand alone, and that the 
peculiar quality common to all their works, 
which has puzzled so many, is simply the 
expression of that serene self-confidence 
which never deserts a native of our sister 
city in any of his undertakings. In this case 
it is not at all misplaced. The score or so of 
painters who have ventured to paint Amer- 
ican scenes and American people and to in- 
vent, so far as was necessary, their methods 
of working have no reason to repent their 
temerity. If their work is, here and there, 
a little weak or strained or affected, it has, 
in the main, the strength of a well-under- 
stood purpose and the quietness and rea- 
sonableness that accompany growing skill. 
We have in this little exhibition the begin- 
ning of an American school of painting.” 
Such was the tribute of New York criti- 
cism. But let us frankly own our indebted- 
ness for this to that great school of land- 
scape that has arisen in France. Strangely 
enough, too, originating in English land- 
scape art, this borrowed school, as improved 
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upon by French taste and technique, has 
become the best and most enduring of con- 
temporary French art. After all its great 
academic compositions, its Salon sensations, 
its Meissoniers and Bonnats, had passed in- 
to the limbo of rococo and bric-a-brac, 
this landscape of Corot and Daubigny, of 
Troyon and Courbet, and their fellows, 
bloomed out fresh and vitalizing to the art 
of the day. What wonder that the Boston 
taste for landscape-painting, founded on 
this sound French school, was recognized as 
the one vital, positive, productive, and dis- 
tinctive tendency among American artists of 
the last quarter of 
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as artists always must look to some one, 
for their mentor. Not that Mr. Cole was a 
great or masterful man — even in the com- 
parative sense that William M. Hunt was 
great among his fellows and looked to as a 
counsellor and leader. He was simply a so- 
ber and sincere man with an ingrained ha- 
tred for shams and affectation, and an in- 
stant penetration of pretension and infla- 
tion. Quiet and reserved, almost repellent 
to strangers, he was not effusive even to his 
friends. He simply convinced and attached 
them by his discriminating criticism, his 
cool earnestness, his shrewd Yankee busi- 

ness talent, his solid 





the last century. 
Brought hither and 
preached into ama- 
teurs and artists, 
dealers and con- 
noisseurs, by Wm. 
H. Hunt and his 
fellow students in 
France, of forty and 
fifty years ago, it 
has flourished be- 
cause it had good 
roots, and, so well 
planted, had been 
well watered by the 
genius of Hunt and 
the “ poesie’’of Mrs. 
Darrah and of Ap- 
pleton Brown, by 
the able and dis- 
creet exemplifica- 





Puritan self-respect. 
He was ever im- 
pressing upon his 
fellow artists their 
right and their 
power to avoid 
painting their hearts 
out for the benefit 
of dealers or other 
Philistines. As a 
painter, he was a 
follower, with a stiff 
independence of his 
own, of the modern 
French school of 
landscape. He had 
studied it faithfully 
in its own country 
in its ateliers and 
amid its veritable 
scenery and atmos- 








tions of Foxcroft 
Cole, by the sturdy, 
almost fanatical ad- 
vocacy of Thomas Robinson, by the strenu- 
ous, sincere work of Enneking, by the sym- 
pathetic tenderness and humor of John B. 
Johnston in animal studies. Picknell, who 
died in his first prime, won early promi- 
nence, and having stayed longer and later 
in France than any of these, had the benefit 
of the latest development of the school,— 
the ultra style of it, before Monet, which 
embodied the realism and naturalism (the 
“lucidity,” as Matthew Arnold mildly and 
elegantly termed it), of everything in French 
art. 

If there was such a thing then as a “ Bos- 
ton” school or cult of painting, it was to be 
found, undoubtedly, in the little knot of 
artists who looked to Mr. J. Foxcroft Cole, 


George Fuller 


phere. He knew, 
besides, the galler- 
ies, shops, and auc- 
tions of Paris, London, and other art-cen- 
tres of Europe. Grafted in him upon Puri- 
tan stock, the French nature-worship de- 
veloped with a less luxuriant but scarcely 
less beautiful growth of natural fruit — and 
perhaps even more wholesome, if with less 
richness of color and grace in the style. His 
“Landscape with Cattle” would never cry 
out to you from the walls of the exhibition- 
room, but so long as you may live with one 
it will have continually something true and 
sweet of nature to tell you, like the land- 
scape spread beneath your home window. 
To the superficial or unsympathetic obser- 
vation, his pictures seem oftentimes dull, 
prosaic, sober-sided, even gloomy, like the 
scenery of much of the New England sea- 
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board. To a deeper insight this is the very 
charm of them —the serious, sacrificing, 
characteristic devotion to truth of the sober- 
minded New Englander. There is a greater 
value than beauty in landscape-painting — 
just as there is, according to Richard Wag- 
ner, a greater value in music than pleasure 
—and that is truth. So at least we find it 
with our long-ripening and tardily born but 
very intense and earnest consciousness of 
art in Puritan-bred New England. As Cole 
was in his personal characteristics, physical 
and mental, a Yankee of the Yankees, so 
in his art he was a Puritan of the Puritans. 
He could draw deep delight from the beauty 
of the world, like John Milton, but he would 
do it ever decorously and with sobriety and 
scholarly elegance, like the Puritan poet. 

Another of the leaders of Cole’s time was 
J. Appleton Brown, who painted the green- 
est of green pictures, the truest, clearest, 
most untortured of the greens of nature, 
such greens as Courbet revelled in for up- 
land turf, and Daubigny for foliage and un- 
dergrowth by river-banks. But his skies 
are an equally striking and remarkable 
characteristic of his landscapes. Nobody 
has yet painted skies of more brilliant force 
and truth, depth, clearness, and beauty since 
the old Dutchmen — such space and dis- 
tance, such palpitating ether, such lovely 
blue, such brightness, variety, and move- 
ment of clouds! But in his latest work 
sometimes Appleton Brown seemed to have 
plunged into “riotous living” in excess of 
luxuriant effects made up out of too, too 
lush greens with absolutely black shadows, 
or of impossible glories of morning sun- 
light, or of too pretty sweetness of exagger- 
ated masses of apple-blossoms. 

There was, too, John B. Johnston, and 
he was a painter pure and simple, without 
the strain of sophistication for business 
or advertising purposes. He would not, 
probably could not, paint to sell; he cared 
nothing for making himself acceptable or 
even intelligible to the great public, but 
painted for himself and for the sympa- 
thetic few who surrounded him, or fre- 
quented his sister’s studio and school. 
Seasons and years would go by and the 
same few pictures of green fields and 
rosy skies, of cattle and calves, would reap- 
pear just a little retouched and improved 
so as to reflect more and more of the subtle 
insight he had as to the component elements 
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of the color in a sunset or its reflection, or of 
the humor in some motherly cow or bump- 
tious bull-calf that he had been lying in wait 
for or following up week after week, while 
other thriftier, but less genuine artists were 
producing “finished”? work for the market. 
With him a thing that he loved was never 
finished, and never could be. That sense 
of humor which he inherited from the cele- 
brated caricaturist Johnston of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and the true 
tenderness that is always ready to well out 
of fine humor, opened up to him new possi- 
bilities of expressing the meaning of things 
in earth and sky and animals that contin- 
ually teased him for utterance, and so made 
his works perfect memorials of his spirit and 
manner of work. This is a sort of thing that 
to the fit audience, though few, attracted by 
his painting, was infinitely more precious 
than the technique which he might have 
conquered had he not been after something 
else. But he sometimes let his inherited 
comic faculty run away with him in his won- 
derful delineation of comic life. One of his 
friends in the Paint and Clay Club once cari- 
catured Johnston by painting a cow twist- 
ing her tongue several times around a bunch 
of grass, as if in an epicurean ecstasy over 
a particularly delicious and succulent mouth- 
ful. This skit was the work of another of 
the Cole set, his favorite pupil, George C. 
Wasson. 

Wasson (who was a son of the Rev. D. A. 
Wasson, the eminent radical Unitarian di- 
vine) was then doing for the waters of the 
New England coast what Cole had done for 
its meadows and pastures. His color had 
the same characteristics as Cole’s,— sober- 
ness and truth. He had the same manly 
simplicity and disdain of theatric effects, 
the same searching for the heart of things. 
He reproduced the sentiment of scenes with- 
out a trace of suspicion of sentimentality. 
He painted a clumsy coasting-schooner with 
the fidelityand subtle humor and tenderness 
that he since brought to bear in the best 
delineations in literature of the people of 
the old shores of Massachusetts and Maine. 
He revelled in a northeast day, with fishing- 
smacks weathering it out at anchor or bat- 
tling the nor’easter in dreary and gloomy 
persistency under reefed sails, and the 
waves running in dirty gray white-caps, as 
other painters would revel in gorgeous sun- 
sets. His shades of greens for the sea in all 
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its moods were equalled only by the accu- 
racy of his greens for the weather-beaten 
paint or striping on the hulls of Down-East 
schooners or Nova Scotia “ pinkies.”” There 
was a Sincerity and straightforwardness 
about his studies of such subjects that re- 
sulted in pathos as pure and touching as 
that in Millet’s peasants. I used to write of 
his style as reflecting Cole’s soberness of 
truth, again, relied on to good purpose — 
modest and faithful study, leaving the re- 
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the mood of the twilight hour, which makes 
his picture a delicious whole. 

The “Boston school’ was not free from 
the trammels of its French origin and tra 
ditions. It had not the same passion for ex 
tremes, for the startling and the shocking, 
defiantly defended as material for art sim 
ply because it was natural, characterizing 
the naturalistic French fiction and drama. 
But the Bostonian Picknell, who made a hit 
in the Paris Salon a generation ago, by 

















Modern French Landscape 


sults to truth to work out, quite in tle old 
Puritan fashion. 

Nobody ever got more of the rich color 
of the New England autumn into woods 
and pasture scenery than Enneking. His 
wood interiors are Diaz plus tenderness and 
sensibility of the most genuine sort. His 
drawing was always severe and painstaking; 
he has had the foreign atelier discipline, 
and the regulation round of sketching in 
Normandy and Holland; but he drowns the 
detail of tree-form, branch, and twig that 
has been so laboriously and conscientiously 
set down, in a bath of tone and feeling for 


painting as a four de force a bare, straight 
stretch of white sandy road in southern 
France lying in the unrelieved glare of a 
southern noonday sun, worked with an en- 
thusiasm which knew no surcease upon the 
chaotic and Sahara-like sand dunes of the 
northern side of Cape Ann. There, in the 
midst of the most piquant and delightfully 
varied scenery of a salt-water inlet making 
its crooked way among the pretty hills back 
of Gloucester and Magnolia, with old Yan- 
kee farms, or the little gardens and orchards 
of the fishermen, running into the fresh, green 
tide-water’s edge and forming from every 

















height as bright and sweet a prospect as 
any river valley ever sung by English bard, 
this ambitious young Yankee landscapist 
set to work upon — what? A curious and 
savage topographical monstrosity, a fierce 
freak of nature, actually cruel and revolting 
to any sympathetic view of nature,— a huge 
mountain of snow-white sand, as it looks to 
be, but really a hill like any of the green 
ones around, which, owing to its fated po- 
sition with regard to the prevailing winds 
and the immense sandy beach near-by, had 
been slowly and relentlessly buried, during 
the last two hundred years or more since 
English settlers first arrived on the New 
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fierce, and, in July, as blinding, as the snow- 
covered wastes of the Siberian Arctic regions, 
that the painter of ‘“‘La Route de Concar- 
neau” stayed at work for months with all the 
absorption that artists have been supposed 
to feel for beauty. The French painter will 
paint you the human heaps of a battle- 
field, the death-agonies of a victim of poi- 
son, the severed pipes and shreds of a hu- 
man body from which the head has just 
been struck, with the coagulating pool of 
blood jetted upon the marble floor under it, 
in the same enthusiastic fidelity to truth in 
a small way. It is the French fashion of the 
time, in the school of the true — the real. 























“Ville d’Avray,” a Corot Landscape in the Rouen Museum 


England shore, by the sand piled up, in the 
great easterly storms, at the mouth of the 
inlet during the winter and then drifted by 
the east winds of summer, under the hot, 
drying suns of July, August, and September, 
over the doomed hillocks. Not only does 
local neighborhood tradition certify that 
these great sand-hills (which to the summer 
visitor look like snow-covered Alps in min- 
iature) were once fertile farms and orchards, 
but a little digging anywhere into the daz- 
zling drift will bring up indubitable evi- 
dences of the choked and buried vegetation, 
grass, and shrubs, and even large trees. 

It was upon this hill, buried like Hercu- 
laneum, this scene of death, devastation 
and desolation, as cheerless, and indeed as 


I was bound to defend this sort of work as 
the reaction from the conventionalities of 
“composed” landscapes, weakly romantic 
and false to nature for the sake of some oft- 
repeated effect. Realism has been a refresh- 
ing and reviving influence, no doubt. But 
art should not lose sight altogether of its 
mission to charm and soothe. 


I always contended in writing of our 
painters that American art, whatever it may 
become, would turn out to be after all the 
old, eternal aspiration for the ideal, the 
universal in beauty and truth. Once upon 
a time we made here in Boston a much de- 
bated experiment in creating a practical 
money-making, manufacturing, calico-print- 
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ing, carpet-factory art, that was to exist in- 
dependent of artists. Some of our good 
people went to the length of inviting the au- 
thorities of the Kensington school to pick 
out for us a head and framer of the Massa- 
chusetts system that was to be. They se- 
lected that famous and muscular art teacher, 
Mr. Walter Smith, as the missionary most 
likely to succeed in subduing a wilderness 
full of barbarous and savage art ignorance. 
They must have anticipated that American 
Beeotians were not only ignorant, but also 
aggressive and combative in their darkness. 
For Mr. Smith came here apparently rod in 
hand and sleeves rolled up for a fight. A 
friendly historian of his campaign says that 
“the creation of an entire new system was 
necessarily committed to his zeal and discre- 
tion, no formal specification of his duties be- 
ing possible.” He proved to have the zeal in 
abundance, but very little of the discretion 
required. Instead of seeking to conciliate 
the artist fraternity, who necessarily and 
very properly were having much influence 
in forming a public opinion opposed to his 
system, he pitched at them hammer and 
tongs. He finally got to declaring — this 
head of an art system — that of all the use- 
less things in this world, the most contempti- 
ble was the “mere artist;” and of all the 
terrible and degrading lots in life, from 
which the youth of this country were to be 
warned and protected, the most unfortu- 
nate was that of a “mere painter.” He al- 
most boasted it as a merit that he himself 
never had produced anything in art worth 
mention, except this ‘ Massachusetts Sys- 
tem”’ of school art, founded on his maxim 
that anybody who can be taught to write 
can be taught to draw. 

For precisely ten years the British “art- 
master”’ (this title, which he introduced in- 
to Massachusetts officialism did not sur- 
vive his return to the land of iron-masters) 
wreaked himself upon the public schools 
and upon the school of his creation, the 
Normal Art School, which was chartered 
to supply the teachers qualified to impart 
his system. He was imported in 1871, and 
was dismissed by the School Committee of 
the city of Boston, whence came the salary 
on which he depended, in 1881. It must be 
understood that it was his personal frailties 
— of temper, manners, etc.,— rather than 
any disbelief in his methods that caused his 
downfall. His system for a long time re- 
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mained essentially the Established Churc! 
in art in the public schools. But, as has 
been the case with another Established 
Church, transplanted from England into 
alien soil, it has less to do with the popular 
worship of art than any other influence 
teaching or leading. It is still under the ban 
of the artists’ prejudice and disapproval 
that was so industriously kept hot and lively 
during the Walter Smith decade. More- 
over, it is doubtful if it really succeeded in 
accomplishing anything. It was not an un- 
common experience for parents to find that 
the artistic tastes and talents sometimes dis- 
covered in children of tender years had 
been killed out completely by the task of re- 
producing geometric forms by measure- 
ment and division of the circle, combina- 
tion of circles, etc., which the first year of 
this system required of all public-school 
children. This, however, would be in ac- 
cordance with the theory of the founder 
that an artist is one of the most pitiable of 
human failures. Certainly, children can- 
not be too soon checked if their feet are on 
the slippery way leading down to the artist’s 
career. But all this has passed like a bad 
dream, and by way of compensation the 
State has been brought to the policy of sub- 
sidizing art instruction and has recognized 
its Normal Art School — that is to say, the 
school which is to supply the teachers of 
art —as an institution worthy of a costly 
and imposing public building. 

The estimable Philistine educators and 
manufacturers whose influence made art 
respectable to the Legislature finally ceased 
trying to make water run up-hill, and let it 
run down in the natural way, from the fine 
arts to industrial art. They see that the 
designers of calicoes, carpets, and wall-pa- 
pers cannot create fresh beauty to order 
out of mere geometrical conventionalities, 
but that they must have eye and mind fed 
by the delights of good art — the higher the 
better. The real vital advance of the pop- 
ular taste and the artisans’ taste in England 
has undoubtedly proceeded more from the 
levelling-up influences of the great museums 
taken with the monuments of art than from 
the painful labors of any school-mastering 
on the levelling-down principle. I have 
never regretted lending a hand as art-critic 
to the defence of “mere art’’ as the true 
source of artistic manufacture, rather than 
commercially inspired art-pedagogy. 
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“GOIN’ WAY OUT WEST” 


By EDITH MINITER 
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e Met her at a quiltin’ 

d Over to the Gore; 

e Purty blue merino gown, 
)- 4 That was what she wore. 
d ~ Nota gal among ’em so 
e Like a lady dressed; 
1S Did n’t dast to love her — 1’m 
m Goin’ way out West! 
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See herat a picnic 
Up above the Glen; 

“Angel in white muslin,” 
What I called her then. 

Pink rose held within her hand, 
*Nother at her bréast; 

Wisht it was n’t me that was 
Goin’ way out West! 

















Watch’d her of a Sunday, Kept my tongue betwixt my teeth, 
Down in Wilbr’am Street; Knew that way was best. 

Beaver bunnet, silk pelisse — Speak? She’d have to mitten me; 
Was n’t she complete! Goin’ way out West! 








Caught her in the kitchen 
At the Cross Roads Farm; 
Choc’late-colored calico 
Could n’t hide her charm. 
Popped the question, ’cause a tear 
Told love unconfessed —. 
Prairie-schooner holds us both, 
Goin’ way out West. 
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THE HERETIC 


By F. W. BURROWS 


ZHEN, in 1881, the courts of 
rij the “Free Church” of Scot- 
‘VY land drove Prof. W. Robert- 
B)) son Smith from his chair at 
SSBALES Aberdeen they, without doubt, 
added thousands of copies to the sale of his 
great work on “The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church” and of its sequel, “The 
Prophets of Israel;’”? but the man himself 
died of a broken heart. 

The two books, and particularly the first, 
have won a high place in the estimation of 
scholars. Their author found ready and 
congenial employment (so far as mere em- 
ployment goes) as an assistant editor of the 
Encyclopedia Britanniea, and later as teach- 
er of Arabic in Cambridge University. All 
of these things — the increased sale of his 
books and his new employments — were 
more remunerative financially than the po- 
sition from which he had been so rudely 
thrown. But that, comparatively speaking, 
is a small matter. For ten years the con- 
troversy had raged and the entire Christian 
world was lined up for or against him. Old 
friends became enemies. The Church that 





he loved hated him as a disturber of its 


peace. Opportunities of usefulness, per- 
sonal confidence and esteem in a thousand 
quarters, in fact all of the spiritual accre- 
tions of life, had been cut off. Did his heart 
burn with a message of truth, he must un- 
fold it to the ears of strangers. Wherever 
he showed his face among his own loved 
villages of Scotland he looked only into hos- 
tile eyes. Nor did he long survive the bitter 
experience. 

That heresy trial cost the Free Church 
its most brilliant leader; the world, one of 
its most distinguished scholars. And, not 
to speak of the cruelty of the process, what 
manner of gain accrued to the Church to 
offset the shame and loss? 

More than two score of such or of simi- 
lar incidents have disturbed the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the present generation. 

To the average observer there would 
seem to be few more ludicrous spectacles 


of utter impotency than that of the Church 
attempting to control opinion by the elimi- 
nation of free discussion. And so far as the 
growth of heresy is concerned, it is all of that. 
Good or bad, the idea continues to flourish. 
But in nine cases out of ten the men thus 
pilloried by their co-religionists have been 
irremediably injured. The general public 
has but little idea of the warping, thwart- 
ing, limiting power ‘of such an action. 

Losing sight of the victim, they remain 
unaware of the cruelty that has been in- 
flicted, often in their own name and under 
the banners of their own faith. 

But it is a source of wonder to many how, 
in our day, these things can be. By what 
process are they brought about? How is it 
that they can obtain at all in denomina- 
tions the mass of whose membership would, 
if they knew and understood, utterly repu- 
diate them? The answer to these ques- 
tions calls for an examination of certain 
phases of church life. 

There is in all of our Protestant churches 
a strong body of deeply conservative peo- 
ple. Upon them devolves the actual con- 
duct of much of the church business — 
upon them and the ever-restless, ever- 
present element which no popular institu- 
tion is without, and to which in church life 
we may give the term of ecclesiastical pol- 
itics. The church politician is the man who 
makes the heresy trial possible. The con- 
servative element is the force with which he 
works, the power that arms him with au- 
thority; but the spirit of the action is his 
and not theirs. 

This type of man is never more happy 
than when he finds it in his power to prod 
up a heretic, for between him and the think- 
ing, progressive element of the Church there 
is a mutual antipathy that never sleeps. 

It would almost seem that for his special 
benefit there exists in almost all denomina- 
tions a body of law and usage, usually dor- 
mant, but capable of being invoked against 
the man whose opinions are open to ques- 
tion as to their orthodoxy. Thus equipped 
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he makes use of the conscientious scruples 
and genuine convictions of men far better 
than himself. Behind their genuineness he 
hides his own duplicity. Behind the im- 
portance of the man whom he attacks he 
conceals his own insignificance. Swelling 
with the greatness of the noise and tumult 
that he has roused, he rides safely and tri- 
umphantly into positions beyond his abili- 
ties and, on his simple merits, utterly un- 
attainable. 

We have a great deal to say about the 
professional politician in state and munic- 
ipal life, but I dare say that, if the world 
knew the facts, the ecclesiastical politician 
would rank fully as low in the scale of de- 
cency and honor. Clothed in the robes of 
office and the coarseness of the flesh, he 
guides the affairs of the Church and receives 
the adoration of the ignorant. Through 
the aversion of the majority (and of the 
best) to the machine side of church life he 
becomes a pope, a petty tyrant, a public 
nuisance. 

Without his pernicious activity I doubt 
if the heresy trial (or what is far more nu- 
merous and often more troublesome, the 
heresy persecution) could exist. 

Of course there are exceptional cases 
where the action is more broadly represent- 
ative, but as a rule these things are as ill- 
savored in their origin as in their results. 

The first of the modern series of great 
heresy trials was such an exception. It 
took place in our own country in the year 
1874. This was the trial of Prof. David 
Swing by the Chicago Presbytery as respon- 
sible judge, the American public as audi- 
ence and unofficial jury, and as prosecutor, 
a man of ability and integrity. Dr. Swing 
was a liberal and popular preacher in a 
strongly conservative denomination. There 
were mutterings long and deep over the 
freedom of his utterances. Finally Dr. 
Patton, subsequently the president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, voiced this oppo- 
sition sentiment in a strongly worded letter 
to one of the denominational papers. Pro- 
fessor Swing was prompt to answer the at- 
tack, and for some time the controversy 
was confined to a debate between these two 
men through the columns of the paper. Fi- 
nally Dr. Patton assumed the responsibil- 
ity of bringing before the Chicago Presby- 
tery elaborate charges of heresy against the 
popular preacher, and these were subse- 
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quently carried up to the Presbyterian S$ 
nod of the State of Illinois. 

Some of the specifications in that famors 
document appear to us very strange, 
swiftly does the heresy of yesterday becon:e 
the orthodoxy of to-day. 

He is solemnly charged with having aid 
and abetted Unitarianism by consenting 
preach a sermon at the dedication in Chi- 
cago of a chapel of that denomination. 
Another gravely presented accusation was 
that in the course of one of his sermons he 
had said that ‘Penelope’s welcome ji 
heaven would be sweeter than that of Cat! 
erine II.”” Now Penelope having been mer: 
ly a virtuous heathen and Catherine an ii 
famous Christian, the little rhetorical flight 
was said to be “calculated to give to the 
hearer an unfortunate impression.” Long 
and bitter was the fight over this Penelope 
clause, and the occasion of arguments whose 
learning, subtlety, and acumen might weil 
have adorned a worthier theme. To the 
two ladies I fancy that it was a very indif- 
ferent matter, but to the man who was 
about to be judged by his fellow believers 
it was a straw of tragic significance. 

But there were other less frivolous 
charges in the long citation. The trial was 
brilliantly conducted on both sides. The 
whole religious world sat up and took no- 
tice. Theological students considered it 
equivalent to a liberal education to be per- 
mitted to attend the sessions. Dr. Patton 
spoke for three days, and the reply was 
nearly as long. 

Its result? Well, I suppose that there are 
people who still remember Professor Swing. 
There are millions more who do not. 

One of the Chicago daily papers cham 
pioned his cause. His sermons were printed 
and widely circulated under the title of 
“Truths for To-day.” The superficial ob- 
server would say, “‘ Why, that trial made 
Swing!” But he himself was not so deceived. 

He found a certain following, it is true; 
but it was not of the kind with which con 
structive work is done. It was a floating 
and detached audience to which he spoke, 
and one might as well expect a bird to fly 
through a vacuum as a preacher to build up 
a work of such materials. For all the seem 
ing of newspaper popularity which followed 
it, the trial was the death-blow to his re 
ligious work. 

Swing was a man of the Abraham Lin 
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coln type,— big, raw-boned, uncouth, vir- 
ile,— and, too, he had the latter’s tender 
sympathies. He was capable of accom- 
plishing a great and enduring work, and yet 
he has barely left a memory that survives 
to the close of his own generation. Some- 
body blundered — and it was not David 
Swing. 

For such a sacrifice it is impossible to 
frame an adequate excuse; and yet the only 
course (since common Christian forbear- 
ance seems to be impossible) by which its 
intermittent repetition is to be avoided 
seems to be unwelcome to our denomina- 
tional leaders. The difficulty of effecting 
a revision of Protestant creeds, and the gen- 
eral unwillingness to undertake it, has re- 
sulted in an attitude toward these standards 
which is somewhat anomalous and difficult 
to describe. 

Perhaps it can best be illustrated by the 
authority which is accorded to the “ Thirty- 
nine Articles” by Episcopalians. So early 
as the first organization of Wesleyans in 
England, that is in 1740, it was declared 
that they were able to accept the Thirty- 
nine Articles because it was understood 
that that standard had been framed “‘in a 
comprehensive spirit.” This was a gener- 
ous recognition, most creditable to Wesley, 
of an undoubted historic fact. 

In the Oxford controversies over Stanley 
and others, the British government, by act 
of parliament, authoritatively established 
the right of the clergy of the English Church 
to regard the Articles as “comprehensive in 
spirit,” and to interpret them freely. The 
influence of these movements, inspired by 
German scholarship and championed by 
Maurice, was even greater in America 
than in England. Matthew Arnold also 
became, somewhat unwittingly, for his 
standpoint was different, a powerful cham- 
pion of this attitude. In his defense of the 
establishment he does not hesitate to de- 
clare that ‘“‘One may say that to be reared 
a member of an establishment is in itself a 
lesson of religious moderation.” The lesson, 
however, does not seem always to have been 
learned. 

The result of these movements is to re- 
tain the Articles in nominal authority while 
they are either wholly ignored or subject to 
miracles of explanation. 

Dr. Gordon, of the Old South Church, 
says truthfully, in a recent volume, that 
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“Within the last twenty-five years in Great 
Britain and in New England the traditional 
theology has passed away. Like the ice- 
fields that move south, these traditional be- 
liefs have disappeared, melted under the 
power of the new intellectual climate into 
which they have floated.” « 

Nevertheless, the denomination, in the 
same General Association of which Dr. 
Gordon is a member, deliberately chose at 
Plymouth two years ago to retain the creeds 
in which that theology was embodied. 

But nominal authority, particularly when 
it is nominal only by general consent and 
is by law actual, can easily be pushed into 
effectual operation whenever it suits any 
influential element in the body to do so. 
Under the stress of such actions, using the 
standards as law and interpreting them as 
laws must be interpreted, it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to maintain those free 
constructions in which their professors 
have taken refuge. They are altogether 
too far from the text. 

Many a noble teaching and many a help- 
ful teacher of religion is doubtless founded 
on the great truth that the letter killeth and 
the spirit is life; but the teachings of mod- 
ern thought that are uttered under the shel- 
tering roof of medizval creeds could never 
be regarded as the spirit of those creeds by 
any method of interpretation that could not 
equally well deduce modern chemistry 
from the syllabubs of the alchemists. Most 
men prefer the attitude of ignoring the au- 
thority of the creeds to these fast-and-loose 
interpretations. It seems more honest. 
Toward this attitude the entire Protestant 
body would seem to be drifting. But the 
situation is highly unstable, and uneasy 
rests the head that harbors heresy. The 
shameful record of persecution on that score 
continues. 

With regard to the cases of men still liv- 
ing it is difficult to comment with sufficient 
freedom. In some instances names, for ob- 
vious reasons, must be omitted. 

Not many years ago there came to this 
country a young European scholar of grow- 
ing reputation. It was not long before the 
denomination in which he sought a home 
began to detect heretical ideas in his teach- 
ing. Questioning was followed by argu- 
ment, argument by controversy, and con- 
troversy by persecution. After several years 
during which his position became steadily 
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more disagreeable he felt that it was insup- 
portable and, leaving his profession, en- 
gaged in secular teaching, being employed 
in one of our most substantial universities. 
This seemed to be a happy settlement, and 
the public. as usual, lost interest in the 
case. His friends, however, began to notice 
a great change in the man, nor was the 
world of scholarship long in detecting the 
difference in the work of one whom they 
had begun to hold in esteem as an authority. 

His experience had, in fact, embittered 
his life to such an extent as to injure the 
scientific accuracy of his work. His attitude 
became so unconcealably prejudiced as to 
negative to a large degree his opinions and 
seriously reduce the value of his researches. 
It became evident, in short, that once more 
the country had lost a brilliant scientific 
worker in the field of history and added one 
more to the mournfully long list of bitter 
partisans. 

It is very easy to shrug our shoulders and 
say, “All that was the man’s own fault. He 
should have been sweet enough to have 
withstood two years of outrageous persecu- 
tion.” And so indeed he should! But it 
sounds none too well for most of us to say 
so. And the essential fact remains that here 
is a valuable and worthy man rendered 
valueless by an inexcusable sacrifice. 

But the tragedy is not always of the inner 
life alone. Particularly among men of less 
note the material injury inflicted is serious 
and irreparable. In a theological seminary 
not far from Boston there appeared, a few 
years ago, a young man of brilliant parts. 
His industry kept pace with his ability and 
he rapidly rose through the successive stages 
to a full professorship in the institution, and 
a future of the highest usefulness seemed 
to be his almost as an accomplished fact. 
But there were whispers in the air. He was 
said to hold opinions that would not square 
with the creeds. 

In that particular denomination heresy 
trials never occur. They have another way 
of doing it. 

It was not long before the rising young 
teacher discovered that something was the 
matter. No one said anything, no one knew 
anything, but the foundations were dropping 
out. There was neither money for his work 
nor students for his classes. His fellow 
teachers became silent and abstracted and 
displayed an unmistakable tendency to pass 


by on the other side. There were fewer and 
fewer opportunities for preaching in the sur- 
rounding churches. Finally he awoke to the 
fact that every pulpit in the denomination 
was closed to him. His position was un- 
tenable. To look, even for the barest sub- 
sistence, to the Church to which with hon- 
est enthusiasm he had planned to give his 
life was evidently impossible. Less adapt- 
able, perhaps, than some, the man was com- 
pelled to accept a position as instructor of 
Latin in a small and obscure Southern acad- 
emy at starvation wages. He has never to 
this day risen from that position. There 
was a case of a man’s career cut off, blasted 
at its very beginning, in the flower of his 
youth, by that wretched twentieth-century 
anachronism, heresy persecution. 

But there is a method of making the dis- 
approval of the Church felt that is even 
more insidious and difficult to combat than 
that of absolute neglect, and it is well illus- 
trated by the experience of a young Meth- 
odist preacher now residing in Boston. 

This man at the height of the controversy 
over Professor Mitchell, of Boston Univer- 
sity, had the temerity to say a good word in 
his home conference for the genial teacher 
whom he had learned to love and reverence. 
That word was not passed by. An elderly 
member of the conference challenged it. 
Some discussion followed in which the rev- 
erend senior was decidedly bettered by the 
younger man. With that the incident was 
apparently closed, but only apparently. 
The young defender of heresy became a 
marked man. Accustomed to positions that 
furnished him with a field of usefulness ad- 
equate to his abilities, he found himself at 
the next conference assigned to one of the 
poorest and most obscure parishes of the 
entire region,—-a work sufficiently honor- 
able had it not been for the too evident ani- 
mus of the peculiar assignment. Under the 
circumstances he felt that he must decline. 
He was thus forced into the peculiarly un- 
fortunate position of having rejected a reg- 
ularly made assignment, a thing which a 
Methodist minister is not supposed to do. 
That was all, but it was enough. There 
was no discussion, no statement of reasons, 
no cessation of outward amenities — just 
a little trick of church politics, and there was 
nothing more for him to do, nor has there 
been to the present day. 

Indeed, there are very few cases that have 
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had more side issues of this kind than that 
of Professor Mitchell. 

Bishops have won and lost their episco- 
pal elections on the basis of their attitude 
toward his case. Designing men have used 
the controversy for their own advancement. 
Altogether too rotund, too mighty with the 
rank and file, is the attitude of defender of 
the faith for the ecclesiastical politician not 
to see and utilize its manifold possibilities. 
The Mitchell case, extending in all over six 
years, furnished the church politicians with 
a rare opportunity for that kind of thing. 
This case was so recently before us that it 
may interest many to learn the facts re- 
garding its final disposition. 

Certain provisions in the by-laws, or char- 
ter, of Boston University threw serious diffi- 
culties in the way of definite action by the 
Board of Bishops. For reasons that seemed 
good to them it was not desired by either 
party, whom we may call the conservatives 
and the liberals, to test these provisions. 
For a long time the matter was put off in 
the hope that it would take care of itself. 
Guardedly and by implication Professor 
Mitchell was given to understand that he 
might teach the things which he believed to 
be true provided that he refrained from giv- 
ing them wider publicity in print. Very nat- 
urally the teacher felt that whatever was 
true enough to teach was true enough to 
print, and the solution was not acceptable 
to any one excepting to the administration 
that was seeking to “avoid embarrassment.” 
Finally it was decided to act by not acting. 
When the time came around for the next 
election and confirmation of professors in 
the Seminary his name was simply passed 
over. Great is the skill of the ecclesiastical 
mind in discovering ways of escape from 
embarrassing action! Of course the practi- 
cal result of a failure to confirm was just 
the same as of a refusal to confirm. The 
professorship became vacant. The Univer- 
sity, however (as distinct from the Theolog- 
ical Seminary), feeling that it was a hard- 
ship to drop thus without notice a veteran 
teacher, offered him a year’s incumbency of 
a chair in the College of Liberal Arts; and 
inasmuch as Professor Mitchell was entitled 
toa year’s leave of absence under the “ Sab- 
batical year” rule, he took advantage of the 
fact to draw from the University only half 
pay and devote his time for the year to 
study. His connection*with the University 
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became merely a nominal one, and it was 
understood that it would terminate at the 
end of the year unless otherwise agreed 
upon. Again the policy of doing nothing 
prevailed. No action was taken, no word 
sent, no official communication passed. 

Thus the man who had been a large fac- 
tor in the work of the University for twenty 
years, eminent in scholarship, successful 
and beloved as a teacher, was dropped 
without a word! Only a religious organiza- 
tion knows how to act just like that. This, 
I believe, is the first time that the final facts 
in that case have been put in print. 

I was once told of an incident in connec- 
tion with Professor Mitchell’s work that so 
forcibly illustrates one of the effects of this 
sort of attack that, though of no importance 
in itself, it seems to have a rightful place 
here. At the head of one of the charitable 
organizations of Boston a few years ago 
was a young woman of deep piety and devo- 
tion to her work. “I trust that I may never 
have to listen to that man,” she exclaimed 
to a friend with whom she was speaking of 
Professor Mitchell. “He can do me no 
good.” Not long afterwards the professor 
was called upon to conduct a communion 
service in connection with that very society. 
At the close of the service the young woman 
inquired eagerly for the name of the man 
who had brought her so much of inspiration 
and comfort. Upon learning that it was the 
famous heretic she was frank enough to ad- 
mit her former error, and a cordial friend- 
ship followed. But in how many hundreds 
and thousands of cases is the unreasonable 
prejudice never removed ? 

“T hope that I may never have to hear 
him. He can do me no good.”— The in- 
numerable opportunities of service, help- 
fulness, spiritual counsel, and consolation 
which are thus closed lay upon a man’s 
heart a burden that is not light. 

Very curious in more ways than one have 
been the results of the world-renowned trial 
of Professor Briggs, of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Its occurrence in the great 
American metropolis where the pastors of 
leading churches were aligned on opposite 
sides of the question, and its final reference 
to the great national representative body of 
one of our most powerful American denom- 
inations, combined to make of this probably 
the most conspicuous heresy trial of our 
day. The trial itself was curious and in- 
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structive. It was, in fact, scarcely a trial at 
all, so far as the General Assembly was 
concerned. It was an outwardly decorous 
but inwardly bitter struggle over parliamen- 
tary questions and legal and constitutional 
points, rather than a trial of the case on its 
merits. 

A great deal was made of the point that 
an ordination service was of the nature of 
a contract or agreement in which the candi- 
date, in return for the privileges of ordi- 
nation, agrees to abide by the teachings of 
the Church. This absurd proposition was 
widely accepted as a true statement of the 
case. As if a man could make an agree- 
ment, all unwittingly and not knowing that 
it was such, never to grow and develop 
mentally, or change his views from the age, 
say, of twenty-five years until his death! 
And as though the creed which he accepted 
was the letter of the old church symbol 
rather than the whole substance of Christian 
thought emanating from it! As if a Pres- 
ident of the United States in taking the oath 
of office to abide by the Constitution thereby 
obligated himself to interpret that instru- 
ment just as George Washington did; or a 
judge in one of our courts to make no use 
of that vast and important body of law that 
is found only in later adaptations and de- 
cisions from the bench! I have called atten- 
tion to the utterly untenable nature of this 
position because more recently, in the case 
of Mr. Crapsey, it has been brought for- 
ward in newspaper editorials and from the 
pulpits especially of liberal churches who 
would have us believe that in the ordina- 
tion service of the so-called evangelical 
churches the matter of opinion was forever 
foreclosed! Fortunately, life is stronger than 
logic, and it is sufficient to say that what- 
ever it might seem ought logically to be 
the case, that never was and never will be. 

I do not know as I have any right to com- 
ment on the effects of this trial on Dr. 
Briggs’s career. He has changed his eccle- 
siastical connection and holds a professor- 
ship in another branch of learning. I think, 
however, that it is competent to call atten- 
tion to the undoubted fact that his standing 
as a scholar is to-day more a matter of Eng- 
lish than of American recognition. Simi- 
larly, Dean Stanley, during the years in 
which he was reviled and abused by the 
more unyielding elements of the English 
Church, was proportionately loved and re- 


vered on this side of the Atlantic. The prac. 
tical loss of his natural audience is a blow 
the full significance of which we are not in 
a position to measure as yet. 

At the risk of this mass of evidence be- 
coming tiresomely cumulative, I feel con- 
strained to call attention to the trial and 
conviction on heresy charges of Prof. Henry 
Preserved Smith, then a Professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature in 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati. 

Seldom indeed has a heresy trial been 
more absolutely inexcusable. Seldom has 
it attacked a man more devoutly attached 
to his Church and to the teachings of the 
Christian religion, or one of a more non- 
combative and constructive spirit. The 
trial occurred at about the same time as the 
trial of Dr. Briggs. The judges were, many 
of them, men of the most limited education 
and of very mediocre ability. The proceed- 
ings were the scene of the usual double- 
dealing, personal animosity, and clerical 
politics, and the wounds which were in- 
flicted were as cruel as they were uncalled 
for, and fell upon a man whose usefulness 
and devotion to his denomination was not 
remotely approximated by any one of his 
judges. Although he afterward found an 
opening for the exercise of his abilities in 
Amherst College, it was not of great as- 
sistance to his work as an investigator, and 
in that important activity he has been left 
without foundation or institutional back- 
ing — a loss to the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion not easily measured. 

But passing for a moment from the per- 
sonal side of these unfortunate issues, let 
us turn again to the ideas over which the 
controversy raged. Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith led the way toward the saner con- 
ception of the real nature of the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures. It was in 1881 that his 
first book was published, and it was thought 
at that time to furnish full and sufficient 
grounds for his expulsion from the Church. 

At this time, just twenty-five years later, 
the Sunday-school helps that are placed by 
the evangelical denominations in the hands 
of boys and girls treat the Old Testament 
from the standpoint of the repudiated teach- 
er, and many of his doctrines are preached 
daily without a thought of dissent. 

Professor Swing stood for a larger fra- 
ternity between the so-called liberal and 
the more conservative denominations, and 
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voiced a demand for a more insistent eth- 
ical note in the preaching of the Christian 
religion. That fraternity might almost be 
said to exist to-day, and the deepest think- 
ers in the Church recognize that if there is 
ever to be another great revival of religion, 
it must be an ethical revival within the 
Church itself. Professor Swing’s sermons, 
read without previous acknowledgment 
of their authorship, in any church of our 
time, would be looked upon as the utter- 
ance of an eminently conservative man — 
and yet it was but a few years ago, within 
our own generation, that he was branded 
as a dangerous heretic by men of the high- 
est standing. 

The principle in the maintenance of 
which Dr. Briggs and Dr. Henry P. Smith 
were accounted guilty of transgressing the 
bounds of Christian forbearance, the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom, or of the right 
of scholarship to untrammelled search for 
the truth in Biblical as in all other fields of 
knowledge, is already so well established 
that there scarcely exists in the country an 
institution of learning so subservient as to 
tolerate its denial. And yet these men still 
live among us and I have never heard that 
there was the slightest suggestion of remov- 
ing the brand that was put upon them. 

Professor Mitchell has merely insisted 
that a man could be a teacher in a Meth- 
odist school of theology and keep abreast of 
the scientific knowledge of his day. Five 
years from now there will scarcely be a man 
of any standing in the Methodist denomina- 
tion who would not stoutly maintain the 
same proposition. 

Of all the heresy trials of the generation 
to which we have the honor to belong, there 
is not one that could have occurred or been 
undertaken with the slightest chance of suc- 
cess ten years later than its actual occur- 
rence. 

The inevitable conclusion from this as- 
tonishing fact. is that in nine cases out of 
ten the heretic has been right and the pros- 
ecuting Church has been wrong. Does 
it differ much from the old, old story that 
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the way of the truth lies through the blood 
of martyrdom? So close to our eyes are 
these latter-day facts that we do not see 
them in their real significance, but it is none 
the less true that each breath of freer air, 
each new horizon widening the old bound- 
aries of our vision, have been won for us 
by those who have suffered for what they 
have taught. When we rejoice in their 
conquests over blindness and ignorance and 
follow in their footsteps the ground whereon 
we walk is holy ground. 

Such seems to be the inevitable process. 
The Church exacts its pound of flesh for 
the relinquishment of each old bond. The 
truth buys its right to exist with the lives 
and happiness of its chosen few. 

But the fact that this is the age-long 
process by no means excuses or lightens 
the infamy of those who are its instruments. 
The heresy-hunter is not, therefore, a use- 
ful member of society. The religion which 
he claims to defend is founded on a simple 
fact — the fact that once a man earnestly 
desirous of doing good was misunderstood 
and crucified. Out of that fact develops a 
religion of brotherhood and forbearance. 
It is a beautiful faith, but the world has 
small use for the heresy-hunter’s interpre- 
tation of it. 

In this age of transition, if we would avoid 
the repetition of these shameful transactions 
there would seem to be no recourse but an 
appeal to decent Christian forbearance. In 
an age of rapid changes it is not always pos- 
sible to be absolutely logical in one’s atti- 
tude. We must accept a truth when we see 
it, and truth is better than superficial con- 
sistency. 

But one definite consideration further 
should receive universal recognition. The 
later interpretations of the creeds as used 
by general consent, and widely diffused, 
should be admitted as the substantive law 
of the Church. It would thus be impossible 
for over-busy defenders of the faith to drive 
the church back to old formularies in heresy 
trials, and the great weapon of the heresy- 
hunter would be wrested from his hands. 
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Regenerate the Rivers 


HE day is at hand for the regenera- 
tion of the river. In the New England 
States, and in other thickly settled portions 
of the country, the river, especially the lit- 
tle river, has reached the lowest level of 
degradation. Nothing could be nobler or 
more beautiful than the river as our fore- 
fathers found it. Nothing could be meaner 
or more polluted than the little river of to- 
day. The trail of reckless man has crossed 
and recrossed it till its once crystal purity 
is but a byword, and a synonym of corrup- 
tion. The river which was the highway of 
the pioneers, the cheerful whirler of the fac- 
tory-wheels of the generations preceding us, 
is to-day the open sewer of every community 
that borders its banks. Foul chemicals 
from a thousand factory refuse-pipes, the 
nameless filth from shameless cities, cor- 
rupt its waves till the alewives that once 
ran up from the sea and the trout that came 
down from the mountain springs flee in 
horror from its death-dealing waters and 
the passing man knows its shame as he 
holds his nose. 

In the midst of all this the careful watcher 
of events notes signs that give hope for bet- 
ter days. Townsand cities move slowly, coun- 
ties and states move more slowly; yet when 
the discontent of the individual is sufficiently 
manifest even these ponderous bodies be- 
stir themselves. There are people who say 
that Boston is the most expensively, and 
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worst, governed city in the country. These 
are people who do not live in some other 
expensive and ill-governed community. It 
is related that Lincoln Steffens once came 
over to Boston — by request — looking for 
mare’s nests similar to those which he in- 
vaded in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and else- 
where; that after having gazed into the 
depths from the peep-holes provided by 
the anxious denizens he withdrew, cau- 
tiously, saying that while in the interests of 
political purity he was accustomed to stir 
up mare’s nests he could not reasonably be 
expected to dynamite Hades. - 

This is quite likely apocryphal, and may 
be safely regarded as a fable which teaches 
rather than a simon-pure fact; yet it shows 
that Boston is to be suspected as sulphur- 
ous but satisfied. Yet even Boston is get- 
ting uneasy at the lack of purity in the wa- 
ters which surround it. Boston is on a bay, 
rather than on a river, though the Charles, 
the Neponset, and the Mystic rivers enter 
this bay along the borders of the city and 
help contaminate it with the burden which 
Boston puts upon their waters. The main 
discharge, however, is at Moon Island, 
where, twice a day as the tide serves, the 
great gates are opened and all the sewage 
of a city of half a million inhabitants is 
pushed, with one wild whoop, out upon the 
shining waters of the beautiful bay, that 
the summer resorters at Nantasket, Revere 
Beach, and countless other smalier beauty- 
and breathing-spots may bathe in it. 

They do it; and then protest, for obvious 
reasons. 

Thus Boston, politically sulphurous but 
satisfied, is beginning to stir itself in its 
dreams, as regards the conditions of its sur- 
rounding waters. Like the sleeper in the 
room with the leaky gas-jet, it scents dan- 
ger and may wake up in time to save itself. 
The Moon Island outfit is a very expensive 
one, and it will take money and brains and 
time and labor to abolish it and leave the 
shining waters of the beautiful bay unpol- 
luted; but it is going to be worth while to do 
it, and the signs multiply that the protests of 
individuals are moving the sluggish body 
corporate to begin the work. 

So with the rivers in New England. 
Dwellers on the banks who feel that they 
have a right to use the waters in purity and 
safety are beginning to protest. Here and 
there suits are brought against individuals 
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who corrupt, or towns and cities, even 
states, which allow corruption of these wa- 
ters. Boards of Health, which have ample 
powers, are beginning to exercise them. The 
political ball and chain which more than 
one such board wears on its leg may make 
its motion majestic, but the direction is 
good. 

The dawn of the day when the New Eng- 
land rivers shall be born again into a purer 
life seems to be flushing the sky to the east- 
ward, over by Moon Island. Let us hope its 
rosy light will soon illumine our farthest 
borders, even to Lake Champlain. 


Scat !! 


ITH the growth in refinement which 

is going on the country over comes 
also a growth in the genuine love of birds, 
a desire to study them and protect them. 
To be sure, in this love of birds even refined 
tastes differ in detail. There be those who 
love the nightingale as he pours out his 
heart in melody to the moon shining softly 
through the jasmine-scented thicket. The 
desire of others is to the quail, smothered 
in brown gravy, with truffles. Bird-wings 
decorate and serve the angel of the artist’s 
or poet’s imagination, and the ladies place 
them above beauty — on their Easter hats. 
Naturalists and women’s clubs study birds, 
and find out many strange and wonderful 
things about them, especially the women’s 
clubs. 

We chide our children for collecting the 
eggs of wild birds, even in the interests of 
science and study, and we make countless 
laws for the protection of the beautiful 
creatures; and then we give the freedom of 
the city to cats, wild and tame, oblivious or 
unmindful of the fact that the domestic cat 
is the greatest enemy the bird has in the 
known world. 

Professor Schuyler Matthews tells us 
that birds express in their songs the begin- 
nings of many beautiful airs that have made 
composers famous, their fault being not 
in the conception of melody but in the finish- 
ing of the thought. “The birds,” he is 
wont to say, almost pathetically, “they 
never finish anything.” This is too often 
too true. Too often the nightingale has 
reason for not finishing his song in the jas- 
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mine-scented garden. Enter the cat into 
the garden; exit the bird into the cat. The 
sequence is too familiar to cause excitement. 

The State of Massachusetts gives es- 
pecial recognition to the value of birds in 
that it supports a State ornithologist whose 
special report on the birds of the Common- 
wealth has been issued recently by the 
Board of Agriculture, in a handsome and 
instructive volume which ought to be in the 
possession of every citizen. 

To love birds and to recognize their use- 
fulness in the economy of nature is to de- 
sire to study their habits and to give them 
greater protection and opportunity to live 
and increase. Strange to say, the State 
which recognizes one side of this question 
continues to ignore the other. In this vol- 
ume ornithologist Edward Howe Forbush 
calls attention to the destruction of bird- 
life by the domestic cat, which he calls the 
greatest enemy that the bird has, a state- 
ment in which he is backed by no less an 
authority than John Burroughs, Some bird- 
lover with a taste for statistics has estimated 
that our annual crop of cats is in the neigh- 
borhood of five million, and that these 
yearly dispose of twenty million birds. 

It is probable that this estimate is entirely 
too low. While the well-fed and pampered 
house pet may not capture more than four 
birds per year, the outlaw cat, whose name 
is legion, must get many times that number, 
else starvation would relieve the bird com- 
munity of its chief menace. The idea of 
licensing the domestic pet and putting a 
price on the head of the outlaw has been 
brought up several times in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and as often opposed by 
unwise sentimentalists and turned down in 
consequence. Lovers of birds cannot fail 
to hope that eventually the plan will prevail. 

The Germans have been wiser than we. 
In Germany the household must pay a small 
fee for the privilege of keeping a cat, and 
a bounty is paid for the body of the unli- 
censed feline just as we pay bounty for all 
kinds of evil-disposed and troublesome wild 
animals. This plan is worthy of recom- 
mendation to bird clubs and Audubon so- 
cieties. Many of these have members who 
are wealthy and influential. Their work 
has resulted in great good in practically 
eliminating the barbarous custom of wear- 
ing the heron plume and other feathers of 
rare and beautiful birds. The combined 
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influence of all bird-lovers in the country, 
or in any one State, would no doubt be suf- 


giving us bird-songs in place of caterwauls 
and replacing these fierce creatures of the 


ficient to have laws passed which would _ night with the bright choristers of the morn- 
eliminate the outlaw cat from the problem, _ ing. 





MY TENT 
By LILIAN BURLEIGH MINER 


At night I swing my lantern down 

The long, dark lane behind the town, 

Where the curved moon glints and shines 
In tall, black pines. 


Through the whispering wood I wind 

Till in a secret nook I find, 

Where no foot the whole day went, 
My slumber-tent. 


Curtained from the wind and dew, 
Here I sleep the long night through. 


When I wake in the crystal dawn, 
On yonder lawn 

Plays the brood of the red fox, 
Among the rocks. 





My morning bath is a shadowed pool, 
Still and cool. 
By its lichen-covered trunk 
A deer has drunk. 
Here’s the slender print of his hoof, 
For proof. 


In line across the open sky 

The flickers fly, 
And show beneath their wings the shining 

Golden lining. 
The squirrel scolds in the pine, 

As a sign 
That on his thrifty solitude 

I intrude. 
The rosy twin-flower trails across 

The soft, deep moss. 


And here within the wood I find, 

Happy in my quiet thought, 

A comrade often vainly sought, 

A fugitive that’s hard to bind; 

That flitting, shy, elusive eif — 
Myself. 
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IN THE CELLAR 
By DAVID C. GALE 


In winter, when the lamp is lit, 
An’ supper ’s cleared away, 

An’ everything is snug an’ warm, 
Some one is sure to say: 

“Come, Bub, you go an’ git a light, 
An’ take along a pan; 

The cellar ’s full 0’ apples, boy — 
If you can’t go, I can.” 


But all the same, o’ course, I know 
That they won’t go at all; 

An’ when I start to git the light 
I’m mad enough to bawl. 

They know the cellar ’s big an’ dark, 
An’ when the candle ’s low 

You see a lot o’ spooky things 
A-standin’ in a row. 


You bet I grab the apples quick; 
But when I turn to go 

They ’re all a-lookin’ right at me, 
An’ grinnin’ at me — oh! 

They chase me way up to the stairs, 
Or maybe way t’ the top — 

You don’t catch me a-lookin’ round 
To find out where they stop. 


An’ when I rush into the room, 
An’ stand beside the light, 

The folks ’ll always laugh at me 
Because I look so white. 

But just the same, I don’t believe 
There ’s any chap who dares 
To fight the spooks an’ gobbleuns 
That haunt the cellar stairs. 





SWEETENING 
By GRACE STONE FIELD 


One day Mabel, dainty maid, 
Tennis-court forsaking, 

Donned an apron and remarked 
She would do some baking. 

Lemon tarts forthwith essayed, 
Wonderful to see! 

Happened in a certain youth, 
“Just to help,” quoth he. 


Helped himself, it rather seemed, 
When he kissed the cook; 

Said it was the thing to do — 
Read it in a book! 

Whispered (as he deftly did 
Just the selfsame thing), 

‘*Lemon tarts, of course, you know, 
Need some sweetening.” 


When they tried to eat those tarts, 
Mercy — what a shout! 
Mabel, much preoccupied, 
Had left the sweet’ning out! 


CULPRIT’S ESCAPE 
By JAMES BUCKHAM 
Of forty sphinx-like pupils, one, 
The master knew, the deed had done; 


But which the rogue, as you may guess, 
No lad was likely to confess. 


At last, when every means he ’d tried, 


“T’ll trounce you all!” the master cried. 


And then, with loud resounding rule, 
He started in to whip the school. 
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The hardened youngsters bore it well; 
Not one the culprit’s name would tell, 
Until before the final scamp 

The master wiped his forehead damp. 
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“Now, sir!” with panting breath cried he, 
“Confess who did it, and go free.” 

The virtuous lad the tyrant eyed. 
“Agreed — I did it,” he replied. 





NEW ENGLAND APOSTROPHES 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


PICTURES BY F. T. ALFORD 


Being the Yearnings of a Youthful Would-be Poet Toward the Political 
Great Ones of the Day 














Thoughts on How the Winter Willst Come 
to Curtis Guild, Jr. 


O Curtis Guild! who rulest ’neath the 
dome — 

“The gilded dome”— of far-famed Bea- 
con Hill, 


And bendest the law-makers to thy will, 
It is to thee I write this little ‘ pome.” 
In writing such things I am quite at home, 

For all I needst is fourteen lines to fill 

A sonnet such as this one is; and still, 
Thou hast not much to make my fancy foam. 


And yet, methinkst, as Ajax did of old 
Defy the lightning, so thou, too, dost dare 
To ask to have our tariff, so I’m told, 
Revised somewhat. O dauntless man, 
beware! 
For Henry Stand-pat Lodge, austere and 
cold, 
Wilt freeze thee some day, if thou donst 
take care. 


a 


On Watching the Lambs Gamble with 
Thomas W. Lawson 


O Thomas W. Lawson! thou who knowst 

So much about the things that no one 

ought, 

Just how a legislature canst be bought, 
And other tricks thy pen doth love to roast, 
Until thou makest us afraid (almost) 

That thou, thyself, wilt some sad day be 

caught 

In catching others! and must drink — sad 

thought! 
Of gall with which thou hast the others 
dosed. 


No one durst doubt that thou dost play the 
game 
Of frenzied and of high finance like one 
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Who knowst it well; and, whether wild or 
tame, 
Thou grabst the lambs whichever way 
they run, 


More 





And whilst with bishop’s voice thou criest, 


“For shame, 
O grasping men!”’ ’t is thou who getst the 
“mun.” 
a 


Lines Wrote on Whatst William Chandler 
Dast Do 
O William Chandler! spoken of as “ Bill” 
By those who know thee well, thou art a 
man 
Who, like the cat, tossed any old way, can 


Land on thy feet, serene and smiling still. 
For thou hast shown, when men wouldst 
work thee ill 
And chase thee from the Senate, thou 
canst plan 
To drop into some nice chair better than 
The one which theretofore thou soughtst to 
fill. 


What wonder that, with fortune on thy side, 
Thou durst defy the powers that be and 
do 
Whate’re thou wilt, and in thy conscious 
pride 
Admonish thine oppressor to go to! 
For there art none who canst thy will o’er- 
ride; 
T. R. himself don’t dast talk back to you. 
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By MARY K. WARD 
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HERE,”’-said Martha, as she 
poured a beaten egg into the 
; mixing-bowl, “I shan’t put but 
Ge Yeone egg and half a cup of 
i 40) sugar into this batch of dough- 
nuts and then Eben’ll eat all he oughter.” 

A pretty place was Martha Brown’s 
kitchen on this pleasant August morning. 
The wind rustled softly among the morning- 
glory vines, which her own hands had train- 
ed over the windows. Through the open 
door at the back were seen a row of gorgeous 
sunflowers, swaying and nodding in the 
breeze, and beyond, a low gray stone wall 
led across a narrow field to a rough, rocky 
hill covered with dark pine-trees. Another 
door in front revealed Martha’s flower- 
garden, glorious in the August bloom of 
asters and golden glow, and down the hill 
in the distance the two church spires and 
scattered houses of Punkywasset Centre. 

Twenty years before, when Eben Brown 
had asked her to come up the hill with him 
as his bride, he had said, “‘There ain’t a 
sightlier place in the whole town, or one 
warmer in winter; for the hill at the back 
shuts off the north wind and the south sun 
beats warm around the house, and the 
snow goes off and the mud dries up in spring 
sooner than most anywhere else.” 

This morning, as Martha mixed dough- 
nuts with one egg and half a cup of sugar, 
she was thinking of that time twenty years 
ago, and there was a soft light in her eyes 
as she went on to herself: 

“In everything else he has been just as 
good a man as there is in town, and I sup- 
pose I ought to have known about the Brown 
appetite when I married him. They used to 
say that old Silas Brown had his waist-band 
made of india rubber, and he died the day 
after Thanksgiving. His mother was n’t so 
tall as I am, and she weighed over two hun- 
dred pounds, and they say she baked an 
ovenful of pies and cakes every day of her 
life.” 

Here Martha paused in her monologue 
as she dropped a piece of dough into the fat 
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and watched to see if it was hot enough. 
That question having been determined, six 
circular pieces of dough were soon growing 
big and puffy in the sizzling, bubbling fat. 
As Martha watched them she went on: 

“When I first married him I saw where 
my duty lay, and I’ve stuck to it firm but 
gentle ever since. Pies only once a day, and 
them with the crust shortened with cream; 
skim milk for mush and coffee, and dough- 
nuts so tough they won’t soak fat; plain cake 
or cookies for supper; and for the rest, meat 
and potato, bread and butter, with plenty 
of apple-sauce sweetened with cider mo- 
lasses. He don’t tell me so much about his 
mother’s cooking as he used to. He is as 
good a man as ever lived, is Eben. His 
worst failing is his appetite, and I suppose I 
ought to have known about the Brown ap- 
petite when I married him.” 

Here the doughnuts demanded her entire 
attention, but soon she went on: 

“*T ain’t so bad as if he was intemperate. 
He never tasted a glass of liquor in his life, 
and he won’t even drink cider after it’s be- 
gun to sour. I remember when we had the 
barrel of cider last fall, the last time he drew 
any it fizzled a little and he put it down with- 
out tasting it, saying, ‘That ain’t just the 
stuff for a man that’s signed the pledge to 
drink.’ Then he went into the pantry and 
found a pan of cookies that I had made ex- 
tra good because I was expecting company 
next day, and he began eating ;’em, and I 
don’t believe there’d been any left if the 
cows had n’t got out into the yard just then 
and he had to rush out to drive ’em back.” 

Mrs. Brown was in a loitering mood that 
morning. After the doughnuts were done 
she stood in the doorway and looked down 
the hill toward the village. Fields of ripen- 
ing grain on the hillsides gave here and 
there to the landscape patches of quiet 
color. The line of the road, marked by its 
bordering hedge of bush and briar, some- 
times half concealed in a valley or among 
a clump of trees, and again plainly showing 
between the open fields, could be traced all 
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the way from the village up the hill until, 
gaily bordered with bright wild-flowers and 
scrambling briar and low stone wall, it 
passed by Martha’s door. 

“Tt was just such a morning as this twenty 
years ago that we were married,” she said. 
“‘T remember when we were coming up the 
hill Eben kicked the box under the seat of 
the buggy, and says he, ‘What’s that?’ 
‘Wedding cake,’ says I. ‘Cake,’ says he, 
‘let’s have some;’ and he got out the box 
and began eating, and I don’t know as 
there’d been any left if I had n’t told him to 
stop, wedding cake was n’t to eat; it was to 
keep and give away. I remember how good 
he was about it, and he said he would n’t 
have eaten so much if he had known, but he 
was just thinking how sweet and spicy it was 
and full of good things, and all covered over 
with white frosting and pink kisses just like 
me. I did n’t mind then if I did n’t have any 
cake to send to my cousins out West,” and 
Martha blushed again at the memory of 
that coming up the hill twenty years ago. 

““We’ve been up the hill a good many 
times since,” she said. ‘It seems as if I 
ought to know every bush and stone the 
whole way. I’ve been over the road some 
times in pretty dark nights, and in winter- 
time, when it was drifted, but I ain’t ever 
afraid with Eben driving. Nothing ever 
gets away with Eben except his appetite. 

“He don’t weigh so much into fifty 
pounds as his father did at his age, and I 
think it’s partly owing to my cooking. His 
stomach hain’t been upset for a good while 
now; it don’t so often since I stopped making 
Washington pies. I saw where my duty lay 
and I said, No more Washington pies for 
Eben Brown while I do his cooking. I’m 
glad church suppers don’t come any oftener 
than they do. I suppose it was wicked in 
me, but when Susan Wilkins died I could n’t 
help being glad there never would be any 
more of her chocolate-fruit-jelly-cake at the 
Universalist festivals. I’m thankful he has 
never got set on joining the grange club. 
All the best cake-makers in town belong, 
and they say the grange suppers beat the 
church suppers all out in the way of cake 
and pie.” 

At this point a glance at the clock told 
Martha that the morning was nearly gone. 

“Dear me,” she exclaimed, “‘here ’t is 
most dinner-time and the potatoes ain’t on. 
How I have been puttering all the morn- 
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ing!” And Martha’s thin form began to 
move swiftly around the kitchen in the way 
to get everything in order and the dinner on 
the table in half an hour. 

The danger for the escape of which we 
congratulate ourselves is often the one 
which is nearest tous. That evening, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown were comfortably settled 
in the sitting-room, he at one side of the 
table in a big arm-chair, reading the paper, 
and she in a small rocker opposite, doing the 
week’s mending, he said: 

“T saw Mr. Dunkins this afternoon, and 
he asked me if we did not want to join the 
grange club. He says there are a good 
many going in now.” 

Martha’s hand trembled a little on the 
stocking that she was mending, but she be- 
lieved in the arts of suggestion and persua- 
sion, so she said quietly: 

“Tt seems as if I don’t like to go out eve- 
nings so well as I used to. You know with 
both of us it is getting to be hard work to 
start in the morning when we’ve been out 
the night before.” 

Mr. Brown’s round, fat figure leaned 
back comfortably in the chair as he went on: 

“Mr. Dunkins says the educational ad- 
vantages of the grange — them’s the words 
he used — are something no one can afford 
to miss. He says that the speeches and dis- 
cussions and essays are sometimes real in- 
teresting, and that it is a grand good thing 
for farmers to get together and talk over 
things, for we’ve all got some ideas that are 
worth telling to other people.” 

“Umph!” said Martha, “I don’t know as 
I care about getting up and telling all my 
ideas right in public before the whole 
grange.” 

Mr. Brown continued: “Now I think it 
would be kinder interesting to hear ’em 
talk. Mr. Dunkins says that it’s a good 
thing for a man to learn to think on his feet, 
and that’s what the grange helps him to do. 
Perhaps I might get up sometimes and give 
’em some of my ideas. I guess I know as 
much as them that do.” 

“Yes, Eben,” said Martha, seriously, 
“you know enough and your ideas are all 
right, but I don’t think that you or I was 
made to speechify in public. Ideas is one 
thing and getting them fixed right to talk 
on in public is another. You know you 
have n’t ever tried it much unless it was once 
in a while at town meeting, and it seems to 
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me you are rather old to begin now. I like 
pretty well to stay at home together eve- 
nings, just the way we are now.” 

However much Mr. Brown might enjoy 
sitting with his wife in the evening beside 
the fire, at present he had something more 
attractive on his mind, so he persisted: 

“Now sometimes you seem to think that 
women that live in the village where they 
can get out among folks have a better time 
than you do. They say that they have nice 
sociable times together in the grange, and 
that the women get up real good suppers.” 

At the word “suppers” Mrs. Brown real- 
ized that the critical point had come, and 
her New England conscience summoned all 
her forces to meet the emergency. Her thin 
features and spare form seemed to grow 
thinner and more spare as she laid down her 
work and looked up solemnly at her hus- 
band. 

“That’s what I was afraid of all the time, 
Eben,” she said. “It ain’t the speeches nor 
the discussions nor the sociability that you 
are thinking most about; it’s the suppers. I 
know what them sweet-cake suppers would 
do to you. I know where your weakness 
lies, and I want to stay to home together 
evenings just the way we are now.” 

But Eben had different ideas. 

“Now, Martha,” he said, “I wish you 
would n’t make such a tarnal row about my 
eating. Good victuals slipping down makes 
a fellow feel powerful good, and what’s the 
use in living if you can’t eat all you want 
to?” 

“That’s it,” said Martha; “if there were 
ten kinds of cake and six kinds of pie, you 
would think you must eat a piece of every 
kind and all the other fixings besides. If 
you had a good time eating you would n’t 
think of what might happen afterwards. I 
know where your weakness lies, and, as a 
good wife to you, I shan’t join any places 
where they have suppers. You know, Eben, 
I don’t like to go against you, but when I 
see my duty I have to follow it.” 

Mr. Brown had the true masculine dislike 
of being told of his weaknesses by his wife, 
and it was with some signs of vexation that 
he replied: 

“Perhaps if you would cook as well as the 
rest of them I should n’t be so fond of other 
women’s cooking.” 

“Good victuals,” said Martha, seriously, 
“is the kind that makes you healthy; not the 


kind that: tastes good when you are eating, 
but the kind that makes you feel good the 
next day. I’ve always tried to cook to suit 
your appetite, and when I found out your 
failing I tried to keep temptation away from 
you. When I made up my mind that plain 
victuals was what you needed, plain victuals 
was what you got.” 

Eben’s temper was now thoroughly arous- 
ed, and he was in no mood to consider the 
moralities of the food question. It was in a 
tone of exasperation that he replied: 

“Victuals is to eat, not to be preached 
about; and if I want to join the grange I’m 
a-going to. If you don’t want to go with me, 
I suppose I can go alone.” 

This was an unusual outburst of temper 
from Mr. Brown, and it cruelly wounded his 
wife’s tender sensibilities. She put her el- 
bows on the table and leaned her head be- 
tween her hands, and two tears rolled down 
her cheeks as she said in a choking voice: 

“T wish I’d known about the Brown ap- 
petite twenty years ago.” 

The sight of these tears instantly softened 
Mr. Brown’s temper. 

“There now, Marthy, I did n’t mean to 
find fault with your cooking. You know I 
always said your victuals was real filling and 
stay by a fellow first rate, and I don’t think 
near so much of my eating as I do of you; 
you know I don’t. I know you mean to be 
real good, and I’ll tell you what I’ll do, if 
you’ll join the grange,— I’ll promise never 
to eat any more cake than I ought to; you 
see if I do.” 

This was somewhat indefinite, but good 
wives like Martha are easily comforted, and 
they patched up a peace as affectionate 
couples so well know how to do. Nothing 
more was said about the cake, and in due 
time they were initiated into the mysteries 
of the grange. 

When the time came for the first supper 
there was an air of subdued exultation about 
Eben which filled Martha with a vague 
anxiety. 

“T’m sure he won’t break his promise,” 
she said to herself, as she was getting out his 
clothes ready for him to put on, “but I can’t 
help feeling there’s something about it that 
I don’t understand.” 

On the way she found time to nudge him 
affectionately and say: 

“Now you won’t forget what you prom- 
ised about the sweet cake, will you, Eben ?”’ 






























“Sartin not,” said Eben. 

Four hours afterward they were driving 
homeward. The white horse, round and fat 
like his master, jogged contentedly along the 
road. The full, round moon shed its silvery 
radiance over hill and valley, blending rock 
and briar and tree in soft, dark masses of 
light and shade. From the woods on the 
hillside were heard the plaintive notes of the 
whippoorwill or, occasionally, the low hoot 
of an owl. It was a scene to fill one’s soul 
with quiet, restful peace, but there was no 
peace in the heart of Martha. 

“T kept account,” she said, “and you eat 
three pieces of layer-cake with jelly between 
and frosting on top, two pieces of chocolate, 
three of cocoanut, four jelly-rolls, making 
twelve in all, besides four pieces of pie, two 
cups of coffee, anc three bananas. Before I 
goto bed I shall take off my new rising-sun 
quilt and put on the old bear’s-claw one 
that’s been on the hired man’s bed. I know 
what’s liable to happen, and I shan’t have 
my new rising-sun quilt spoilt.” 

A low chuckle was all the reply from 
Eben, and Martha continued, with rising 
wrath: 

“And one thing more you can make up 
your mind to,— if the cows ain’t milked nor 
the horses fed for a week, not one step will I 
stir toward the barn. If you are as sick as a 
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mule, not one word of comfort will you get 
from me. I’ve all the feeling in the world 
for the man who gets sick in the cause of 
duty or the cause of accident, but the man 
who gets sick in the cause of sweet cake shall 
take the consequences to the bitter end.” 

Eben was too content to feel any resent- 
ment. He only slipped his arm around 
Martha and said: 

“There, now, don’t you go to getting 
pouchettky. I shan’t be sick. I went and 
saw the new doctor and told him how you 
felt about the sweet cake, and he said what 
I needed was the aid of medical science. He 
said lots of people had to depend upon doc- 
tors to help them through such trying emer- 
gencies, and he’d fix me so I could go to the 
grange and stand the suppers all right. He 
gave me a whole bottleful of pills, and told 
me to take one for the first four pieces and 
one for each succeeding piece thereafter,— 
them’s his exact words, Marthy,—and I 
could eat all I could carry off comfortable 
and the next day feel like a frisky steer. I 
tell you I never realized before as I do now 
the powerful usefulness of the medical pro- 
fession. Now you won’t fret any more, will 
you, Marthy?” and Eben drew his arm 
close around Martha and imprinted a rous- 
ing smack upon her cheek, quite in the way 
he used to do twenty years ago. 





A CLOWN’S PRELUDE 


By CHARLES HAMILTON MUSGROVE 


Behold! I cover up this trail of tears 
A moment’s weakness left upon my cheek, 
And hush my heart a little ere I speak, 
Lest the false note ring true on other ears; 
The music rises and the empty cheers 
Proclaim the harlequin, and lo! I stand 
The painted fool again, and kiss my hand 
With jocund air to Folly’s worshippers. 
So day by day life’s bitter bread is earned 
With lips that smile and frame the mirthless joke, 
And frailer grows the soul that once was strong,— 
The joyless soul of one whose trade has turned 
Life’s tragic mantle to a jester’s cloak, 


Life’s diapason to a jester’s song. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS, AN 





INLAND 


SEAPORT 


A City of 80,000 Energetic Inhabitants, Built Up Near the San Jacinto Battleground, 
That Bids Fair to Rival Birmingham and New Orleans for First Place 
Among Southern Commercial and Industrial Centres 


By FRANK PUTNAM 





eae) EVENT Y- ONE years ago 
hj General Sam Houston, with 
| \3 seven hundred Texans, retreat- 
ing before General Santa An- 
S48 na’s army of several thousand 
Mexicans, reached a point on Buffalo Bayou 
a dozen miles below the present city of 
Houston. General Houston, who had 
planned his campaign to this end, told his 
men that they must now fight, and they 
must either win or swim. And they did win. 
Headed by General Houston, the Texans 
charged the breastworks where the Mex- 
icans were /aiting in battle array, and put 
up the prett*sst fight ever seen anywhere on 
earth. The Alamo can be likened to Ther- 
mopyle, but the San Jacinto battle beats 
anything I ever read about. With bullets, 
clubbed muskets, and bowie knives the 
little army licked the big one — chased it 
into the swamp, hither and yon, panic- 
stricken and utterly routed. That battle 
made Texas a republic and made Sam 
Houston its president. Moreover, it gave 
to American history one of its most extraor- 
dinary hero-figures—one that will pass 
into song and story and legend, and endure 
through the long centuries. 

Naturally enough, the first thing I wanted 
to see when I came to Houston in early 
January was the statue of General Sam 
Houston. “We have n’t any,” I was told. 
And it ’sa fact. The only public monument 
in Houston commemorates the heroism of 
Captain Dick Dowling, a brave soldier of 
the Civil War. To-day, the San Jacinto 
battle-field is owned by a patriotic order of 
Texas women, but, for lack of funds, prob- 
ably, it is neglected. The fences around the 
burial-place of the men who fell in that 
fight and were buried where they fell are 
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broken down in many places, and cattle 
graze above the graves of the Texans who 
died that Texas might be American, and 
free. It isn’t because Texans of this day 
fail to love and venerate the memory of 
those good game men, but — well, you 
know how busy every one is in these times, 
building new railroads, and planning new 
additions to the cities, and creating new 
industrial undertakings, and all of that. 
I ’ve no doubt that one of these days Texans 
will set up at San Jacinto a splendid memo- 
rial, and will in the slow flight of the years 
come fully to realize the value of this historic 
spot. Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill are priceless legacies. So too is San 
Jacinto — not to Texans alone, but to all 
Americans. 


Built Since the Battle 


Houston to-day has 80,000 inhabitants, 
and they live up to the motto, “Houston 
Hustles.” She surely does. The most ob- 
vious fact about the big Texas cities is their 
tremendous energy. Here are business 
blocks that excel in bulk and number 
any that can be found in New Orleans, 
which has four times Houston’s population. 
New Orleans has not yet developed a very 
high grade of team work, and that is pre- 
cisely the strongest point in the play of the 
Texans. Forty-eight to sixty page Sunday 
newspapers, with occasional editions run- 
ning up to seventy-six and more pages, 
packed with the world’s news, miscellany 
of the highest grade, and an amazing bulk 
of live advertising —this is perhaps the 
most significant evidence of Houston’s 
commercial and industrial vitality. Colonel 
R. M. Johnston’s Post and Mr. Marcellus 
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E. Foster’s Chronicle would do credit to any 
American city of half a million people. By 
the way, Colonel Johnston is a whole lot 
handsomer than his portrait presented here- 
with. This photograph must have been 
taken a dozen years ago. The Colonel to- 
day looks like a white-headed lion, and 
they tell me he acts like one, too, when he 
gets into a political scrap. 

By the way, Col- 
onel Johnston and 
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lature, and the progressive policy of Mr. 
Foster as the head of the leading independ- 
ent newspaper of the State, stamp these 
young men as powers that will have to be 
reckoned with hereafter. 


Does n’t Look It, but It’s a Seaport 
Looking at a map of Texas, you would 
not perceive that 

Houston is a sea- 





Mr. Foster were the 
principal journalis- 
tic champions in the 
fight for and against 
Senator Bailey, in 
the campaign that 
has lately been ex- 
citing Texas more 
than she has been 
excited by any other 
political campaign 
since reconstruction 
days. Mr. Foster’s 
Chronicle led in the 
attack on Senator 
Bailey and the big 
corporate interests 
that he represented, 
and Colonel John- 
ston’s Post cap- 
tained the defense. 
These articles have 
nothing to do with 
politics, but I may 








port, but she is. 
On the map, if it is 
big enough, you will 
see a little crooked 
black streak labeled 
Buffalo Bayou, run- 
ning up from Gal- 
veston Bay past 
Houston. That lit- 
tle crooked black 
streak is eighty to 
one hundred and 
fifty feet wide and 
six to twelve feet 
deep from Houston 
to where the Trinity 
River joins the bay- 
ou, below the city, 
and fifteen feet or 
more in depth be- 
low that to Galves- 
ton Bay. Already 
the bayou carries a 
very large traffic in 








state in passing that 
although Senator 
Bailey’s friends suc- 
ceeded in reélecting 
him, the revelations 
of that campaign 
and of the legisla- 
tive inquiry that fol- 
lowed it seem sure 


Mayor Baldwin Rice, the Plain Business Man 
Who Has Made a Conspicuous Success of Hous- 
ton’s Public Affairs During the First Term Under 
the Commission Government. Mayor Rice, 
Though a Man of Important and Diverse 
Private Affairs, Takes Pride in Giv- 
ing Practically All His Time 
to the City Government 


barge cargoes to be 
transshipped at Gal- 
veston. One item 
of this freight is a 
yearly million bales 
of cotton — nearly 
a third of the total 
Texan output of 
that staple. Hous- 


profoundly to influ- 

ence and to improve the political condi- 
tions of the State for a long time to come. 
This fight has weakened the Senator’s 
prestige at home, even more than abroad, 
and has brought to the front some strong 
younger men who are likely successfully to 
challenge his supremacy in Texas politics 
before many years pass. The brave, tena- 
cious, up-hill fight waged by Representative 
Cocke, of San Antonio, as prosecutor of the 
charges against Senator Bailey in the Legis- 


ton is making rapid 
growth as a manufacturing centre, but her 
main assurance of future greatness is based 
on the development of this arm of the sea — 
Buffalo Bayou. I went down the bayou to 
the bay in company with Mayor Rice, City 
Commissioner Gaston, and Mr. Foster, the 
editor of the Chronicle. The mayor, who 
by the way is a licensed pilot for these 
waters, held the wheel, and Mr. Gaston, 
adorning the quarterdeck, pointed out the 
work in progress. 
































Gala-day in Sam Houston’s Park, Houston 
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It is the purpose of Houstonians to make 
the bayou navigable for ocean-steamers 
drawing twenty-five feet of water, up to a 
point four miles below the city centre. At 
that point a turning basin is to be made. 
The city will make improvements above that 
point; the federal government, below. Uncle 
Sam is spending three or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars yearly iri dredging and straight- 
ening his portion of the channel. The whole 
work of the government in this channel will 
cost from three to five million dollars, and it 
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Texas produces nearly one third of the total 
cotton crop of the United States. All the 
great cotton-buyers of Europe and America 
are represented by active agents in the 
Houston market. Texas rice-fields are in 
the Houston district, and Texas rice can be 
put on the market cheaper and of better 
grade than any other in this country. The 
industry is less than ten years old, but al- 
ready it occupies 234,000 acres, running 
through twenty counties, and adds a round 
ten million dollars to the yearly revenues of 
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Sam Houston’s Old Home on Caroline Street, Houston, Still Standing 


will be one of the best investments of public 
money ever made. We passed through sev- 
eral cuts made by the government dredges. 
There in the presence of the work it was 
impossible not to believe that Houston will 
shortly be sending cargoes of her great 
staples seaward, to be delivered without 
breaking in all the ports of the world. 


Great Staples of This District 


Houston’s great staples are cotton, rice, 
sugar, lumber, meat, and oil. She is first 
among the cotton centres of Texas, and 


the State. Cotton, it may be said in passing, 
is worth $300,000,000 a year to Texas, 
counting in the value of its by-products, of 
course. The finest and most prolific sugar- 
lands in the world are found in the Houston 
district. Some of the river-bottom land de- 
voted to this crop shows twenty-two feet of 
loam, Although this is the most exhausting 
crop that -is grown, some of these Texas 
lands have produced sugar for close to fifty 
consecutive years, without a dollar’s worth 
of fertilizer and without showing any dim- 
inution in product. Fertilizers, incidentally, 
are made in Texas, but, except for some 























The Home of the Thalian Club, Houston 

















Buffalo Bayou, at the Foot ot Main Street, the Head of Navigation in Houston. Down this 
Bayou a Tremendous Freight Traffic is Conducted, and Government Engineers 
Expect to Make Houston a Port of Call for Ocean-going Steamers 
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market gardening, are not used here. A 
Texan would disdain to use land that had 
to be fertilized. His grandsons may do it, 
in that day of the future when the State has 
fifteen to twenty millions of inhabitants. 
Just now — on this subject of population 
— the Five Million Club, with headquarters 
in Houston, and headed by John H. Kirby, 

















Colonel R. M. Johnson, Editor of the Houston 


Post, a Veteran of Texas Journalism 


the smooth and smiling “lumber king” of 
this section of the country, is making plans 
to hoist the State’s total to five millions by 
1910. With a present population nearing 
three and one-half millions, and the most 
inviting opportunities open to new-comers 
anywhere in America, it will be surprising 
if 1910 does n’t show more than five millions 
of prosperous and satisfied dwellers within 
the borders of the Lone Star State. 


« 


Wasting the State’s Forest Wealth 


I called on Mr. Kirby to learn something 
about Texas lumber. Somewhere I had got 
the impression that his company at least 
was practising scientific forestry — the 
German sort — planting new trees to take 
the places of those removed by the loggers. 
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He was sorry to say, and I was sorry to hear, 
that nothing of the kind is being done. 
Texas, like Wisconsin and Michigan and 
Minnesota and other States once largely 
covered with forests, is witnessing the butch- 
ery of her timber without uttering an effect- 
ive protest. Mr. Kirby tried, early in his 
career as a lumberman, to get government 
assistance in his work. The Forestry Bureau 
at Washington assigned men to survey the 
forests, but after a time their work was dis- 
continued and they have not returned. The 
forests of Texas are mainly in the southeast- 
ern part of the State, and Mr. Kirby’s com- 
pany controls a large share of them. If this 

















Mr. Marcellus E. Foster, Who in Five Years 
Has Made the Houston Daily Chronicle 
One of the Most Powerful and Widely 
Circulated Newspapers of Texas 


business were managed with a view to confer- 
ring the greatest benefit upon the State, as it 
ought to be, reforesting would be universally 
practised, the industry would be put on a 
permanent foundation, and there might be 
some hope that building-materials would 
not soon soar in price to a point beyond the 
reach of the small home-builder. Under the 
present destructive and wasteful system of 
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operation, Texas timberlands can be cap- 
italized only upon the value of the standing 
timber, and the dominant idea in the trade 
seems to be for the present holders to get all 
they can out of it, as quickly as they can, 
leaving the men of the future to shift for 
themselves. I do not blame the men con- 
cerned. Almost any one of us, being in 
their place, would probably do precisely 
what they are doing — it ’s human nature, 
which we all share. But I do believe that the 
government — state or national — ought 
to regulate this industry, so vitally important 
to all the people, to the end that the timber 
rights of generations unborn may be pro- 

















City Commissioner Thompson of Houston 


tected. And I believe that the ablest men 
in the trade —- such men as Mr. Kirby, say 
— would heartily favor such regulation. 


Suppressing the Oil-fields 


Beaumont is the centre of the early Texan 
oil-fields, but the new discoveries are in the 
direction of Houston, and the trend of the 
trade is toward the establishment of com- 
pany headquarters in this city. Oil at the 
wells has risen in price from eight and ten 
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cents a barrel to seventy-five cents, and there 
is a general impression that this rise in price 
is due to manipulation of the fields by the 
Standard Oil Company. I was told by a 
man who has closely watched the develop- 
ment of the Texas oil-fields that, while the 
Standard has drilled hundreds of wells in 

















City Commissioner Marmion of Houston 


the Texas fields, it has never brought in a 
single producer—as far as the public 
knows. ‘As a matter of probable fact,” he 
explained, “the Standard must have made 
scores of successful wells and capped them 
without allowing the public to know any- 
thing of the success obtained. There is a 
lot of talk these days,”’ my informant added, 
“to the effect that the oil-fields of Texas are 
‘petering out;’ but it is my firm belief that 
‘Texas has oil enough in her great subterra- 
nean reservoirs to supply all her commercial 
and industrial needs for a hundred years. 
The Standard practically controls the field, 
and it is obviously to the Standard’s interest 
to limit the output and hold up the price. 
There are some mighty black stories told 
about the Standard’s methods employed in 
these oil-fields — stories that recall the 
darkest chapters of its earlier exploits in 
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A Typical Rice Elevator in the Houston District 























Loading an Oil-train from an Overhead Pipe-line in the Houston District 
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beating its competitors to death in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Men have had wells almost 
at the point of production, only to see their 
time, labor, and money sacrificed through 
some inexplicable ‘accident’ to their ma- 
chinery. 

“You may have heard that the Southern 
Pacific road, which is controlled by the 
same men that control Standard Oil, is pre- 
paring to burn coal instead of oil in its freight 
engines, on account of the prohibitive rise in 
the price of oil. Hearing this, you may have 
assumed that the oil supply really is falling 
off. Is it not obviously more profitable to the 
Standard interests to hold up the price of oil 
throughout the country than to put it down 
for the comparatively small saving it could 
effect by burning oil in the freight engines of 
a single one of its many railroads? The 
Standard, of course, meets this criticism by 
pretending that it is only a purchaser of oil 
produced by other men and companies, and 
as such is naturally interested in seeing oil 
low-priced. But that ’s the shallowest kind 
of a bluff, and deceives no one in this coun- 
try. We all know the Standard is a pur- 
chaser — but far more a purchaser of wells 
than of their product. In short, Texas is be- 
ing hoodwinked by the Standard — not only 
at Austin, where Joe Bailey was recently re- 
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Mr. J. F. Gaston, Mayor, Pro Tem., and Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, 
Houston City Commission 


elected to the United States Senate in spite 
of his malodorous relations with the Stand- 
ard’s Missouri dummy company, but also 
in the whole administration of the oil busi- 
ness of the State.” 

All of which is submitted, with the single 
comment that where there is so much smoke 
—and I heard this line of talk from a good 
many men — there must be some fire. 


Houston’s Future Foreshadowed 


Houston lies at the natural junction 
point of the rail trails crossing Texas from 
east to west and from north to south. Her 
water route to the Gulf, even in its present 
only partially developed condition, gives 
her a freight differential on the railroads. 
As the central market and distributing and 
manufacturing centre of southern Texas, 
her future is assured beyond question. She 
differs from other ambitious southern cities 
in this respect, that here I have heard no one 
predicting a population of a million to be 
gained inside ten years. People here seem 
to be so well satisfied with their growth that 
they are content to let it speak for itself. Yet 
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A Japanese Farmer and His Family in the Rice Country Tributary to Houston 

















Japanese Farmers Threshing Rice in the Houston District 
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it is plain to be seen that this will be one of 
the larger cities of the country in due season. 
Birmingham is building with tremendous 
rapidity on a foundation of coal, iron, and 
limestone; she will undoubtedly press New 
Orleans and all other southern cities hard 
for first place before two decades pass. 
Houston, with her extraordinary energy, her 
enormous wealth of- tributary natural re- 
sources, her network of a dozen railway 
lines reaching every section of the country, 
and her ship channel to the Gulf, should be 
a strong bidder against Birmingham and 
New Orleans for first honors among the 
cities of the South. 


Success of the City Commission 


Two years ago Houston’s city govern- 
ment was, like that of most other cities, 
incompetent, wasteful, disorderly. Taking 
a leaf out of Galveston’s experience with 
the commission form of city government, 
adopted by the coast city following the great 
storm that laid her low, Houston reformed 
her public administration, framing and ob- 
taining from the State Legislature a char- 
ter even better, as she believes, and I 
believe, than Galveston’s. The Houston 
city government is now administered by a 
mayor and four commissioners — all chosen 
from the city at large. Ward lines were abol- 
ished. Instead of having nearly thirty elect- 
ive officers, as before, the city now has only 
six — the mayor, the commissioners, and 
the city comptroller. In the old days, the 
councilmen, chosen for their political pull 
in their several wards, met to wrangle for 
spoils for their respective constituencies: 
the interests of the city as a whole had little 
or no consideration. Under the new system 
the mayor appoints all city officials, subject 
to confirmation of the commissioners, and 
he can remove them at will, without con- 
sulting the commissioners. Each of the 
commissioners is charged with direct re- 
sponsibility for certain branches of the city’s 
affairs, and all of them, and the mayor as 
well, are required to give their whole time 
to their public duties. The result is, with 
the high grade of men now occupying the 
elective offices, that the city’s business is in a 
state of prosperity and efficiency never be- 
fore reached. Appointive officers of the city 
hold their positions from day to day, and 
they have every inducement to do their 
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work well. There is no chance for them to 
work any political pull; they stand or fall 
solely on the merit of their service. Re- 
sponsibility is centralized, not scattered. 
This relieves the chief of police, for example, 
or the health officer, of the old-time neces- 
sity to give at least half his time and thought 
to political devices for getting and holding 
his job. He now has all his time for his 
official duties. 

The system is not perfect, but it is a long 
way in advance of that one which it sup- 
planted. It is still possible for incompetent 
and dishonest men to get elected to office, 
but the chance of it is lessened when the 
appeal of the candidates is to a whole city 
rather than to a ward. Houston is well sat- 
isfied with her first term of the new govern- 
ment — so well satisfied that for the first 
time in years there is no considerable 
opposition to the reélection of the whole of 
the present administration. Men who have 
never before agreed upon any political prop- 
osition, now agree that the new commission 
system of city government is a success, and 
that the officials who have done the pioneer 
work under that system in this city have 
earned the compliment of reélection. They 
have paid the city’s floating debt and made 
numerous betterments in the city services out 
of current revenues. They have reduced the 
tax rate and will bring it still lower. None of 
them has done anything sensational — they 
have merely applied common honesty and 
common-sense business methods to the pub- 
lic’s affairs. I believe that they are perform- 
ing a service of the first value, not to Hous- 
ton alone, but to the whole country, and I 
take pleasure in presenting them to you in 
person. They are good average Americans 
— every city has plenty of such men. What 
has been done here can and ought to be 
done in hundreds of other mismanaged 
American cities. And I believe it will be. 
Mayor Rice has received countless requests 
from other cities for information on the 
commission government, and it is evident 
the idea is making headway throughout the 
land. 

The city of Houston officially covers nine 
square miles, and it is built up beyond its 
boundaries in every direction. Its banks are 
big and solid, its stores many of them vie in 
size and variety with those of Boston and 
Baltimore, its schools are large, handsome, 
and well supported, several of its churches 
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are impressive in size and beauty, and 
the homes of the city suggest the breezy 
opulence of the great rich plains. A single 
huge apartment-house lifts its bulk skyward 
on upper Main Street, the forerunner of 
many such structures, probably, to be set 
up in that region. Street-paving is back- 
ward, the city has grown faster than its 
sewerage system, and ‘its street railway serv- 
ice is inadequate. There are several good 
hotels, but none of the first class. A mil- 
lion-dollar hotel for upper Main Street is 
in prospect, and will doubtless be built 
within a short time. The Houston Post re- 
marks editorially this morning that “five 
hundred people spent Sunday in Hous- 
ton’s hotels and three hundred of them 
went away knocking Houston as a conse- 
quence.” That is only partly true, I 
suppose. A man would have to be mighty 
hard to please if he could n’t over- 
look some trifling lack of white marble 
stairways and brass-knobbed beds, remem- 
bering that he had the sweetest, raciest 
strawberries imaginable brought right in 
from the open market gardens for his 
Sunday dinner on January 13. Apples have 
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not yet been made profitable here, and there 
was a lot of money sunk in attempts to grow 
pears, but for small fruits this region is a 
paradise. 

And the climate ?— why, we had to re- 
move our coats to-day while riding out to 
see the city filtration-beds, the sun shone so 
warmly and the air was so softly caress- 
ing. 

For a place that combines mental and 
physical activity with the easiest winter 
climate on the map, give me Houston, 

The summers are long and hot, of 
course, but Houstonians tell me they never 
feel the heat at home as they do during 
summer business trips to Northern cities, 
and they say the nights are nearly always 
cool, with breezes blowing in from the Gulf 
fifty miles distant. 

They certainly enioy life to the full. The 
temper of the place is gay and buoyant. 
Houstonians blend the suavity and gen- 
erous hospitality of the South with the 
splendid constructive energy of the West. 

The Houstonian, in a word, is the man 
who, having an engagement to meet a 
dollar, pauses to cull a rose for his lapel. 


BROOK FARM 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


Strange dream of social good that closely binds 
Unlikes together in a common aim — 
That hopes for all, from hand and brain, the same, 
And sets for lettered men the tasks of hinds! 
Strange faith in human hearts that calmly finds 
So much to trust mankind for, founds its claim 
On that the want of which is human shame — 
The high sincerity of stainless minds! 


The hope is lost, the golden vision flown — 
The rapt ideal our age could not fulfil; 

Yet men are richer for the having known 
That fine fatuity. Though crowned with ill, 

Its long remembrance to the world has shown 
What life might be. The dream is potent still. 




















THE ABDICATION OF MARTHA WARE 


By MARY CALDWELL RICHARDSON 


fi the spotless kitchen, working 
Ni with a feverish energy quite un- 
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en mathe simple meal in hand. 
Martha was constantly wasting force. She 
worked with the same indefatigable vigor at 
any task she undertook. There was never 
any time for rest in Martha’s day. More- 
over, she so charged the atmosphere about 
her that it was impossible to idle comfortably 
in her presence. Even Hiram Ware, who 
had lived with her twenty years and over, 
felt the unpleasant impulse to work in her 
vicinity and got out of the way when he 
could. Just now he sat in the hall uneasily 
reading yesterday’s paper, but at a sharp 
summons from the kitchen he started up 
guiltily. 

“Hiram!” 

“Yes, Martha.” 

“Fed them chickens yet ?” called Martha. 

“‘Wh’ no, not yet,” began Hiram, in a 
mildly conciliatory tone. “I was —” 

“Waitin’ fer ’em to get to roost, I ’spose,” 
cried Martha, tartly. 

Hiram left the house hastily, passing his 
daughter at the cellar door. He smiled at 
her as he went, and Phoebe smiled back. 
The father showed his affection for the girl 
in many little outward signs; the mother 
only inasmuch as she toiled unceasingly, re- 
gardless of Phoebe’s remonstrances, to pro- 
vide her with the creature comforts of life. 
Martha really loved her daughter devotedly 
and tried to be what she called a good 
mother to her. She had trained her thor- 
oughly, even severely, in every branch of 
household art. In her secret heart she re- 
joiced over Phoebe’s delicate flower-like 
beauty, and determined fiercely that the 
girl should have all the good things of life 
that she herself had missed. But she never 
showed her affection or admiration, lest 
Phoebe should be “spoiled.” As the girl 
entered the kitchen Martha glanced at her 
and went on with her cooking. 

“Mother,” Phoebe asked, after a mo- 


ment, 
now?” 

“Did you clean the milkroom table 
good ?”? 

“ Yes *m.” 

“And set out the pans?” 

“cc Yes *m.”? 

“Well, you can go then.” The permission 
came almost grudgingly. ‘‘ But what you so 
anxious to dress up for, to-night ?” 

“Why,” Phoebe hesitated just the least 
bit in the world, “why, Dave’s goin’ to give 
me a ride in his new runabout, if you’ll let 
me go, Mother.” 

Mrs. Ware regarded her daughter dis- 
approvingly. 

“‘Seems to me,” she said, quickly, ‘‘ Dave 
Griscom comes here a good deal lately. Did 
you tell him you’d go?” - 

“T said I’d ask you,”’ answered Phoebe, 
the delicate color mounting to her fair 
cheeks. 

“What’s become of Wilbur Halleck 
lately ?”’ asked Mrs. Ware, sharply. “He 
ain’t been around for a fortni’t or more.” 

“‘T don’t know,” answered Phoebe, non- 
committally. 

“Well, I know,” declared her mother. 
“Dave Griscom’s scared him off, callin’ 
here so much.” 

Phoebe said nothing. She wanted very 
much to reply, but the habit of repression 
was too strong for her. Never in all her life 
had Phoebe Ware acted entirely on her own 
initiative. 

Martha watched her anxiously, and noted 
the trouble in her eyes. 

“Phoebe,” she asked, sternly, “you ain’t 
committed yourself to Dave, have you?” 

Phoebe shook her head, flushing hotly. 

“T’m glad of that,” declared Martha, 
“‘an’ if he ever — asks you — Phoebe, you 
say no. David’s a good enough young man 
but he has n’t any prospects. He’s a poor 
young farmer, an’ I know what that means. 
I’ve been a poor farmer’s wife all my mar- 
ried life, an’ I want to spare you that. Now, 
Will Halleck’s a good honest man, and he’s 
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“may I go up and dress me 
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got enough to make you comfortable all your 
days. Dave Griscom —” 

“Every one says Dave’s a smart young 
man,” murmured Phoebe, loyally, with an 
effort. Personally, she did not care if David 
never had a penny, nor would she marry 
slow, stupid Wilbur Halleck for all the 
money in the world — if she could help it. 
But how could she say it to her mother? Be- 
sides, she and David were only friends, after 
all. 

“Oh, he’s smart enough, and doin’ well 
enough, I dare say, for a bachelor,” an- 
swered Mrs. Ware; “but no matter how 
well Dave manages the farm, he can’t never 
do for his wife as Wilbur can. To get a 
livin’ off a farm, everybody’s got to turn to 
an’ work, Phoeb’— I’ve learnt that by expe- 
rience. You’ve had enough to do on this 
one — I don’t want you should be slave to 
another some day. Don’t you promise any- 
thing to-night, Phoebe.” 

“Oh, there won’t—I don’t — Dave 
won’t —”’ Phoebe began, helplessly. 

“T know.” Martha nodded. “But you 
can’t never tell. There, run along and fix 
yourself up a little,” she ended, dropping the 
subject with relief. She had never said so 
much about it before. 

““What dress shall I put on, Mother?” 
asked Phoebe, turning away. Mrs. Ware 
smiled at the characteristic question. Surely 
a girl who still came to her mother to ask 
what she should wear would never choose a 
husband independently. But as Phoebe 
mounted the stairs lightly, Martha sighed. 
She felt a strange sense of depression, and 
her head bothered her to-night. She turned 
wearily back to her cooking. 

Later that evening Phoebe and David 
rode along the turnpike in the twilight, 
silently happy. They were young, with 
youth’s keen power of enjoyment, but their 
New England rearing had curtailed their 
power of expression. They felt no need to 
make conversation, nor was their silence an 
awkward one. Phoebe alternately flushed 
and paled at the wonderful thrills which 
stirred her when David in driving brushed 
her arm, and David dreamed dreams and 
saw visions whose perfect beauty made him 
half afraid. At length he spoke. 

“O Phoebe,” he cried, suddenly, “there 
ain’t a man living that’s good enough for 
you!” 

“Why, David!” breathed Phoebe, startled. 





“But yet,”’ he went on, resolutely, “I do 
believe I could make you as happy as any 
man, Phoebe — if you cared for me. I love 
you so, dear!” 

The words burst from him as though he 
could no longer restrain them, and Phoebe 
trembled at the force which thus opened his 
soul before her. 

“O David!” she said again, and there 
was a happy tremor in her voice which 
spoke to David eloquently. 

“Phoebe!” 

That was all they said, but they both un- 
derstood. Phoebe nestled closer to the big 
shoulder beside her, and David’s arm stole 
about her. The horse ambled on unrebuked 
as the two forgot everything in the world but 
themselves and their happiness. Then sud- 
denly Phoebe remembered. 

“Q Dave,” she cried, shrinking from 
him. ‘‘ Mother!” 

“Well?” queried David, 
hendingly. 

‘She won’t let me marry you!” 

“She can’t help it, dear,’”’ declared the 
man, quickly. 

“But you don’t know Mother,” went on 
Phoebe, in a distressed tone. ‘And, oh, 
David, I could n’t marry without her con- 
sent!” 

“Why, then, we’ll get it,” he affirmed. 
Phoebe shook her head. 

“Why not? I kind o’ thought she liked 
me,” said David, a bit nettled. 

“She does like you, David,’? answered 
Phoebe, “but — well, you know, Dave, 
Mother works dreadful hard, and worries, 
too, about the mortgage and all, and she — 
she does n’t want I should marry a poor 
farmer, even if —”’ 

“But you shan’t work, nor worry,” cried 
David, in jealous anger that Mrs. Ware 
should seem to consider Phoebe more than 
he did. “I can do it all, and I will make the 
farm pay. It’s free and clear —” 

“T want to work!” Phoebe burst forth 
suddenly, in passionate self-assertion. ‘I 
want to work with you, David — for you! 
I want to clean and cook and keep house and 
—and mend! Why can’t Mother let me 
work if I want to?” 

“Dearest!”? David drew her close, and, 
stooping, pressed his lips to hers. He had 
never dreamed that the world held such 
happiness as this, at least for him. 

“You shall work, just a little,” he said. 


uncompre- 
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Then, at Phoebe’s unsatisfied expression, 
he added, ‘‘You will help me a lot. And 
we’ll get your mother’s consent, dear. It 
ain’t as if I had any bad habits. I’m only a 
man, and not worthy to look at you, sweet- 
heart, but —” 

“O David, you are. You’re lots better 
than I am!” declared Phoebe. “But it’s 
not that. Mother says herself you’re a good 
man. But — well, she’s set her mind on — 
on Wilbur Halleck.” 

“Wilbur Halleck!” cried David, hotly. 
Then he frowned. “You shan’t marry Wil- 
bur Halleck while I’m alive!” he added, 
fiercely. 

But his easy confidence was shaken. 
David knew Martha Ware well enough to 
realize that when she made up her mind to 
anything she would move heaven and earth 
to get her way. She had a will of iron, and 
Phoebe, who “took after” her father, had 
never opposed it. Certainly poor little 
Phoebe could never oppose her now, after 
nineteen years, single-handed. It meant, 
then, that he must fight for her. Well, it was 
not the way he’d have chosen, but fight he 
would — and he would win! 

“Phoebe,” he cried, firmly, “if we can 
get your mother’s consent, we will. If we 
can’t, we will be married without it.” 

“OQ David!” fluttered Phoebe, uncer- 
tainly. 

“We'll ask her to-night, when we get 
back,” David went on, decidedly; “and if 
she says no, you must go with me to the 
minister, to-morrow, and be married.” 

“R—run away!” gasped Phoebe. This 
was one of the blackest sins in the calendar 
to Martha Ware. Phoebe well remembered 
her mother’s untempered scorn of one of the 
village girls who had left an unkind father 
for a loving and considerate husband, taking 
the only course open to her in the face of the 
father’s refusal to give consent. That David 
should ever propose such a thing bewildered 
her. 

For the rest of the drive David talked 
earnestly, urging, explaining, setting his 
side of the case before her with all the force 
of a nature as strong as Martha Ware’s. Be- 
tween his insistence and the picture of her 
mother’s wrath and disapproval, poor 
Phoebe felt something of the misfortunes of 
a bone of contention. But at length, just be- 
fore they got home, she surrendered. 

“Well, David — if you’re sure we must,” 
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she agreed, tremblingly. ‘But, oh, what 
will Mother say? And — poor Father!” 

As they drove up to the barn her father 
met them with a lantern. 

“Mother ’s sick,” he said, laconically, as 
he helped Phoebe to alight. ‘‘I’m goin’ for 
the doctor.” 

“Mother’s sick!” Phoebe gazed at him, 
aghast. 

“T’ll drive you over,”’ volunteered David 
at once, and Hiram Ware climbed into the 
buggy. 

Phoebe hurried to the house. A sudden 
terrible sense of responsibility for her moth- 
er’s condition was upon her. It seemed as 
though her wickedness in consenting to 
David’s urging to “run away” were, some- 
way, at the bottom of this new trouble. 
Her mother had never been sick before, 
to her recollection! Why should she be 
now? 

For days Martha Ware lay between life 
and death, and Phoebe’s remorse grew as the 
danger of losing her mother seemed more 
imminent. The doctor called it a “total col- 
lapse,” caused by overwork and overworry, 
and Phoebe blamed herself for both. She 
worked feverishly, night and day, nursing 
Martha tenderly and caring for the house 
and her father’s needs as well, and the strain 
made her morbidly sensitive as to what she 
considered her wickedness. She was deter- 
mined that the housekeeping should not suf- 
fer because her mother could not attend to it. 
And here, her father unexpectedly proved 
a great help, for he took the farm and the 
outside duties off her shoulders as he never 
had done from Martha’s. All his married 
life Hiram Ware had followed and waited 
for Martha’s directions, but now he rose 
valiantly to the occasion, and, there being 
no one to plan for him, took the responsibil- 
ity upon himself. 

Phoebe refused, in her excess of self- 
abasement, to see David, and he did not 
press her, thinking that she had enough to 
trouble her now. And Phoebe came to feel 
the planning and the housework a relief, a 
safe vent for her pent-up feelings and her 
unspoken, unrecognized, but none the less 
insistent, desire to see her lover. 

As Martha grew steadily worse instead of 
better, Phoebe felt an agonized necessity to 
fight some unseen force that was taking her 
mother from her. Day by day, she opposed 
herself fiercely to the awful something which 
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seemed her foe, and then at length she capit- 
ulated. 

“Tf Mother gets well,” she said silently 
to the terrible angel she wrestled with, “I 
will marry any one she wants me to.” 

She made, and she knew that she would 
keep, her promise, but her heart turned 
cold within her when she thought about it. 
She put it out of her mind resolutely, and 
set to work harder than ever, in the sick- 
room and out of it. 

At length the crisis came, and there was a 
day — a whole, long lifetime of a day — of 
terrible suspense. Then, in the evening, the 
doctor led Phoebe from the sick-room. 

“She’s come through the worst, child,” 
he said, his voice shaking. ‘‘I believe she’ll 
get well.” Phoebe burst into a storm of 
tears. 

“You poor little girl!” said the doctor, 
“‘you’re all worn out. Go and lie down at 
once —do you understand me, at once!’’ 
he finished with tender sternness, and 
Phoebe obeyed. 

The angel was worsted and she had won, 
and Phoebe rejoiced greatly as Martha be- 
gan to improve. Deep in her heart lay the 
shadow of her promise, but Phoebe covered 
it carefully with other thoughts. She still 
refused to see David, and he went away 
hurt and sore at what seemed to him her in- 
explicable coldness. She dared not trust 
herself to see him now. 

Martha grew stronger slowly, until at 
length one day she called Phoebe to her, and 
spoke for the first time in days. 

“Phoeb’,” she said weakly, “I’ve 
changed my mind about dyin’. I’m goin’ 
to get well.” 

“Thank God!”’ cried Phoebe, fervently, 
and kissed Martha tenderly. The next day, 
after a night of such sleep as she had not 
known since her illness, Martha called the 
girl again. 

“Phoebe,” she asked, as her daughter 
hurried to her bedside, “did you remind 
your father to change his flannels ?” 

“No, Mother,” answered Phoebe, sur- 
prised. 

“Then he ain’t done it since I’ve been 
sick,”” murmured Martha, in a weak, dis- 
tressed voice. 

“Yes he has, Mother,” said Phoebe, 
“every week.” 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Martha, 
feebly. 
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Phoebe went on with her duties, setting 
the room in order quietly. At length Martha 
spoke again. 

“Phoebe, where is your father now ?” 

“Cutting wood, I guess,” answered 
Phoebe, rejoicing that her mother was be- 
ginning to take interest in things again. 

“Did you tell him to?” 

“No, dearie.” 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Martha, 
once more. After another pause she asked, 
“ Does he feed the chickens an’ milk Betty ?” 

Phoebe patted her mother’s pillow sooth- 
ingly. ‘Yes, Mother,” she answered, “he 
tends to all that. I never have to think 
about it.” 

Martha regarded her oddly. Then she 
shut her eyes with a sigh. “I’ve been worry- 
ing — about the critters ever since I bin 
sick,” she said, slowly, “though I ain’t had 
strength to care if they died or not — much. 
And Hiram’s took care of ’em! And you’ve 
took hold good, too, Phoebe.” 

The girl flushed with pleasure at the un- 
usual praise, but she only said, ‘Hush, 
dearie; you must n’t talk any more now. 
The doctor says you must keep quiet.” 

Martha improved steadily, and Phoebe 
rejoiced greatly. But as the strain of the 
worry fell from her a new sense of desolation 
would steal over her. Moreover, David 
would somehow creep into her thoughts, try 
as she might to keep him out of them. 

“T’m a wicked girl,” she told herself. “I 
said I’d give him up if Mother’d get well — 
and I will!” ; 

But she was so tired — so tired she could 
not always fight off the memories! 

Martha took an increasing interest in 
household affairs. She questioned Phoebe 
frequently now about the running of things, 
and seemed more and more surprised to find 
everything going so smoothly. She would 
lie silently musing for hours, and then ex- 
claim, “‘ Well, I declare!” 

Phoebe, to her father’s mystification as 
well as David’s, still refused to see the latter 
when he called to inquire about Martha’s 
condition. Then, one day, Hiram entered 
the sick-room, where Phoebe was busy, and 
handed her a note. 

“It’s from David Griscom,” he said, and 
went to sit a moment by the bedside. 

Phoebe opened it with trembling fingers 
and read it. She looked very white and wan 
and thin, and Martha eyed her anxiously. 
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But she said nothing until Hiram had 
gone. 

“What’s David Griscom want?” she 
asked then. 

“He wants—” Phoebe paused a mo- 
ment, then continued bravely, “he wants I 
should meet him in the orchard. But I 
won’t meet him, Mother. I’ll never see 
him again.” 

“Why ?” asked her mother. 

“Because,” answered Phoebe, slowly, 
“because I have been a wicked girl. Mother, 
the night you took sick I promised David 
I’d run away and marry him if you would n’t 
give your consent.” 

“You did!” gasped Martha Ware. 

Phoebe nodded. “ Yes,” she said, with an 
effort. “But I won’t. I will — will marry 
whoever you want me to, Mother.” 

Martha closed her eyes and lay silent, 
her face working. Finally she spoke, in a 
tone so unlike her, so humble and self- 


accusing, that her daughter started anx- 
iously. 

“Phoebe,” she said, “all my life I’ve 
made a mess o’ things. I thought your 
father could n’t draw breath without I told 
him when, an’ I find he can run things him- 
self. I’ve never given anybody credit for any 
sense but myself. I’ve worried about you 
and thought you never could stand alone, 
an’ look at you. Once you got the chance, 
you’ve took to managing like a duck to 
water! But I never knew I was bringing 
this — on myself!” She paused a moment, 
and Phoebe stood, sorrowfully silent. 

“Phoeb’,” Martha went on presently, 
“T’m done bossin’ for a spell. You go right 
down to the orchard and see Dave, an’ tell 
him you’ll marry him as soon as Mother gets 
well — an’ that ain’t goin’ to be long now. 
Go quick, before I change my mind,” she 
ended, with something of her old snap. 

And Phoebe went. 





THE JOURNEY 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Through days of golden haze, 
Down paths of glazéd rime, 
We, dreamers and estrays, 
Walk hand in hand with Time. 


On and still on we fare, 
With joy or grief at lip, 

Content at heart to share 
This gipsy comradeship. 


But unto each whose dower 

Is life, or blessed or banned, 
Shall come at last an hour 

When Time shall loose his hand. 


We shall not tread beyond 
That moment’s bliss or sting, 
But Time, the vagabond, 
Will still go journeying. 
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Fong Wong Sing 
A CHINAMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


= LL the world loves a lover.” To be sure it 
does, and all the world loves a pagan — a 
genuine dyed-in-the-wool pagan. We never tire of 
hearing of him, or, better still, meeting him face to 
face; there is something so irresistibly appealing in 
his primitive, hereditary mixed goodness and bad- 
ness that we love and enjoy him all the more for his 
very unlikeness to our proper Christian selves; 
even after his acceptance of Christianity it is quite 
possible for us to catch ourselves breathing a sigh 
for the vanished finesse, the amazingly clever 
subtleties, the grace of manner, the winning cour- 
tesy, and other engaging qualities which, sad to 
relate, too frequently our hero drops as he turns 
his back upon the altar of his false gods to follow 
the beckoning hand of the enlightened Christian. 
How distinctly I recall the first Chinaman I 
ever saw! I was at that time living in a New Eng- 
land town, rather remote from the American busi- 
ness centres, and for that reason unvisited by and 
practically unknown to the vast horde of fortune 
or home seekers, whether heathen or Christian, 
which even then were besieging our shores for the 
wealth, fabulous or real, which they fondly be- 
lieved was to be theirs for the seeking. Conse- 
quently, the streets of the quiet community where- 
in my lines were cast had not yet felt the pressure 
of Johnny’s noiseless shoes; therefore his advent 
in our midst caused a fluttering of many small 
hearts, not to mention admiring glances from 
scores of unsophisticated eyes, and to his credit 
be it said, he held our admiration for the entire 
period he remained with us. To my childish im- 
agination Fong Wong Sing was as great a curi- 
osity as the Siamese twins, the two-headed girl, 
the wild man of Borneo, or any other freak of the 
circus, zoo, or museum. Sing did not appear as 
one among many of the yellow brotherhood garbed 
in blue blouses and felt hats ready at a moment’s 
notice either to do our washee wash or cook our 
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rice. Perish the thought! Fong Wong Sing shone 
as a lone star in the Puritan quarter in which he 
deigned to cast his beams. 

The first question a man usually asks anent an 
absent friend is, What is he doing now? A wom- 
an’s initial question is, What did she have on? 

But we women are in good company, else why 
did the sage of Chelsea devote so much of his val- 
uable life to the composition of that standard fash- 
ion-book “Sartor Resartus.” So I will take heart 
and begin my sketch of our Celestial with a de- 
scription of his dress. Sing’s robes were marvels; 
they were lavishly embroidered with silks of every 
conceivable color, glistening with gold and silver 
wire, and exceedingly intricate of pattern. They 
were garments such as one sees in the land of 
dreams, or reads of in poems or romances, but 
seldom rubs up against in sober, every-day life. 

This distinctive dress Sing wore on all occasions, 
in season and out of season; we were not informed 
of his motive in clinging so tenaciously to this pe- 
culiar costume. Yet had he doffed it and adopted 
European dress, he would doubtless have fallen 
in the estimation of certain of his admirers to 
whom clothes are everything; not only would he 
suffer loss of prestige, but much of the fine flavor 
of history and romance with which he was invested 
would likewise have vanished with the removal of 
his gorgeous trappings. 

The day came when even the lofty Sing was 
forced to admit that glittering plumage builds no 
roof-trees, neither does it boil the kettle of rice. 
In plain, unvarnished English, Sing had to hide his 
pride in his embroidered sleeve, put his shoulder 
to the wheel, and work. Being an acknowledged 
connoisseur of the herb of his country, he opened 
a tea store, wherein his pleasing talents found full 
play. What a tidy, attractive spot this was! The 
atmosphere of the place suggested worship. One 
always felt upon entering as if dusty workaday 
shoes should be left on the threshold, out of re- 
spect to ancient tradition prohibiting the wearing 
of shoes in holy places. So dim and shadowy was 
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this room that, in spite of its commercial counter 
and rows of business-like shelves, one was ever 
breathlessly expecting a magical wand to issue and 
wave from some corner whereby the little shop 
would shed every vestige of modernity and be in- 
stantly transformed into a temple to Confucius or 
Buddha. Adorning the walls of the shop were 
pictures and tapestry of a value which few of us 
could appreciate. Could we behold them now 
with our enlarged vision and better understand- 
ing of Oriental art and needlecraft, we would 
thank our stars for permitting us to gaze upon 
such beautiful things, and dive deep down into our 
pockets for the gold wherewith to buy these treas- 
ures for hearth and home. Lilies, roses, and tube- 
roses of snowy whiteness and penetrating fragrance 
nodded cheery welcome from the windows, and 
invited the passer to enter, rest, and purchase. 
Sing was too astute a philosopher to abandon 
himself utterly to the strenuous life as we under- 
stand it; play was written in capital letters in his 
daily programme. His favorite exercise was riding. 
Fong Wong Sing on horseback was the sight of a 
lifetime. Mounted on a fiery steed, as fleet as the 
very wind, away galloped Sing in a transport of 
delight. Here was defiance personified — staid 
and stale conventionality was flung to the four 
quarters of the earth. Up street he went, down 
street, and into the country; with cloak flying in 
the air, inflated pantaloons, pigtail flapping, he 
looked like a veritable Chinese John Gilpin. 
“Human nature is one thing,”’ to quote my Jap- 
anese friend. The worshippers of Sing were be- 
ing furnished with unmistakable proofs that he 
too had his earthly side; from time to time he was 
observed slipping in the thin edge of the wedge, 
and overstepping the bounds ordained by rigid 
propriety and inexorable custom. He needed to be 
reclaimed, tamed, and then converted. This task 
the gentler sex tackled with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. To none would Sing turn an unhearing ear. 
A lady from the Congregationalists headed the 
evangelizing movement; stealing into Sing’s king- 
dom, with pleading eye, winning smile, and the 
courage of the born missionary, she quietly asked 
him if he would attend her church and Sunday 
school. Appreciating the interest in himself evi- 
denced by this request, Sing, returning smile for 
smile, accepted the proffered invitation. The fol- 
lowing Monday the daily papers announced that 
Fong Wong Sing was enrolled a member of the 
Congregational Sunday school. Hardly had the 
wonder of this good lady’s triumph died away 
when a winsome lassie from the Universalist body 
introduced herself to Sing, begging him to give 
her church a trial. Ere many moons had waxed 
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and waned the interested public were astounded 
to read that Sing had deserted the Congregation- 
alists and gone over to the Universalists. Still 
there’s more to follow — Sing had not yet quite 
found himself or his church home. It remained 
for a daughter from the Episcopal ranks to carry 
to a successful issue the scheme of conversion so he- 
roically started by disinterested sisters from other 
branches of the Christian Church. She pleaded 
long and well. Her earnestness told; she was re- 
warded for her pains on Sing’s behalf by seeing 
him a convert to her faith, and a devout worship- 
per at the Cathedral services Sunday after Sun- 
day until the eve of his departure. 

Sing possessed an acute sense of justice and 
gratitude; every favor tendered him met with re- 
turn favor from his hand. The following incident 
will explain his attitude towards his last recorded 
benefactress, and likewise serve as a sample of 
his practical recognition of others’ kindness. Gor- 
geously attired, gliding up the broad aisle of the 
Cathedral, stealthiness of step and fixity of coun- 
tenance proclaiming him the true Asian, Sing, 
during the solemn hush preceding the service, was 
wont to station himself at the entrance to his bless- 
ed lady’s pew, and, salaaming profoundly, present 
her with a bouquet of the choicest blooms the 
town afforded. 

Sing carried his politeness with him wherever he 
went; every one with whom he came into contact 
benefited by it. One summer evening, as I hur- 
ried into church hot and breathless, this courte- 
ous Chinaman, feeling if not seeing my discom- 
fort, left his own pew, noiselessly stepped to where 
I was sitting, and deferentially handed me his 
sandal-scented, multihued fan. A graceful act, 
in truth, refreshingly spontaneous, and ever to be 
fondly remembered by the recipient. 

Before leaving us Sing thawed out a bit, threw 
off his mantle of reserve, and, opening the door of 
his heart, took us into his confidence and simply 
and unaffectedly told us who and what he was. We 
were not surprised to learn that he was a gentle- 
man of the old régime; in fact, a member of the 
Chinese nobility. 

In Sing were united ripe scholarship and broad 
culture. He owned a valuable library containing 
books by eminent modern and ancient authors, and 
written in several languages, those in his own 
tongue, of course, predominating. He had trav- 
elled extensively and thus gained a knowledge of 
men hardly possible to one whose travels are limit- 
ed to his own country. 

Sing was a redoubtable actor, assuming the réle 
of ingénue for the pleasure of witnessing the thrills, 
starts, and flutters which were wont to agitate his 
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godly friends whenever pagan ignorance or indif- 
ference, call it what you will, led him to deviate 
from the narrow line of duty to wander a while in 
the primrose path of dalliance. 

All romances travel on to finis. One morning 
hour word was brought us that the shop was closed, 
and its genial proprietor gone — where, no one 
knew. 

We loved Fong Wong Sing for his many virtues, 
while straightway forgetting his unique faults, and 
numberless were the God-speeds sent after our 
acquaintance of a fleeting moment. 

ADELAIDE PADDOCK FITCH. 


That College Women Are Human 


HERE is a tendency in these days to capitalize 

women. No dictionary authority can be quoted 
for this custom; it finds its sanction in a widely 
existent mental attitude. We have New Women, 
Club Women, Working Women, Society Women, 
Voting Women, College Women — an expanding 
list that strikes every note and chord on the key- 
board of modern femininity. 

The time is not yet left so far in the past as to be 
blurred into oblivion when the feminine division 
of human stock was the part most easily classified. 
After a historian had finished to his fancy the trunk 
of his tree of mankind he drew the branches and 
then the branchlets, crowding them with black 
and yellow and white men: Hamites, Semites, 
Aryans, Celts, Teutons, Slavs and their kin, ac- 
cording to his preconceived notions of artistic dec- 
oration. The women as a matter of course climbed 
up after the men. If a Sabine missed her naturally 
appointed pigeon-hole among the leaves she ac- 
quitted herself admirably as a Roman matron. 
Who ever heard of a Girgashitess or a Hittitess ? 
The prehistoric cave woman was content to merge 
herself in the indistinguishable dimness natural 
to caves, while the cave man squatted outside con- 
venient for the kodak of evolutionary science. 
That there were Girgashitesses and Hittitesses 
and cave women no right-minded mortal is likely 
to doubt; but they were home-keeping bodies, not 
inclined to stir abroad into history, and neither to 
be seen nor heard. Those days of simplicity are 
fast passing. Aggressive capitalized women have 
come to stay, say their promoters, and their ram- 
ifications are to the untutored mind already be- 
wildering. 

We are growing self-conscious in our modern 
life; we must needs stop work every now and then 
to stand off and take a look at ourselves. Those 





of us who cannot afford the time or have not the 
opportunity to vivisect society for ourselves hire a 
few self-chosen experts to do it for us. We read 
their reports in books, newspapers, and period- 
icals and pull long faces, declaring that never was 
there an age with problems like unto this age. 
Whereby we show ourselves not so much gifted 
with discrimination as inoculated with the deadly 
microbes of an overweening serious-mindedness. 

‘Two cross-sections of society the vivisectors pre- 
sent for our inspection more persistently than any 
others. The subscripts nominate these the Woman 
Question and the Labor Problem. Charts are to 
be seen on which experts have attempted to cor- 
relate the two and to show that as one sprang forth 
from the other so they are converging toward a 
common destiny. There is something about all 
this that in many minds tends to banish emphati- 
cally initialled women to a limbo not quite human. 
They are creatures suspended, as was Mahomet’s 
coffin, in mid-air. There are who look to see them 
mount up with the wings of angels, and there are 
who await with equal eagerness their headlong 
plunge into abyssmal depths. 

Of all these varieties of womankind, perhaps 
there is none more disturbing than the collegiate 
to the mental peace of persons with a prejudice in 
favor of fixed opinions. Here is bone of unceasing 
contention thrown to disputative critics. Judged 
by the printed estimates of their sphere and func- 
tions, college women are iron clad spinsters, and 
therefore a menace to society; creatures of light, 
imps of darkness; springs of learning overflowing 
to the arid places of the earth, wells of ignorance 
whose depth no plummet can sound; successes, 
failures; inspirations, despairs; bogeys, enigmas, 
and, unkindest cut of all, problems. In the strife 
of tongues none makes tolerant suggestion that 
they are human, that their very variety is proof of 
the presence in them of humanities older and 
greater than those that find lodging in any curric- 
ulum. 

I make no plea for The College Woman. She 
Ge an abstraction, and all abstractions are inhu- 
man. They are of the air, airy; they cannot tread 
the solid earth; one may not see them save with 
the eye of an inflated imagination, neither touch 
them nor talk with them. They are all nebulous 
dwellers in a rarefied atmosphere wherein com- 
mon minds find it hard to breathe. Most of us 
must confess to being timid in the presence of ab- 
stractions. They are akin to ghosts, and few can 
substantiate a claim to being free from a mis- 
liking for such visitants. In the daytime I may 
disclaim any antipathy, but at night and in a house 
reputed to be haunted I feel convinced that my 
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ancestors were wise beyond their generation when 
they distrusted ghosts. So let The College Woman 
be anathema. She is a bloodless, unfeeling crea- 
ture well able to sustain the slings and arrows of 
outrageous criticising, inasmuch as they whiz quite 
through her harmlessly. Invulnerability is a well- 
known attribute of ghosts and gods. But to col- 
lege girls in the flesh my sympathies go out, they 
have not been dipped in any river of the Styx. 
To be set up in print like so many ninepins only 
that a writer may show his skill in bowling them 
over with his wordy balls is doubtless fun for the 
player but in the long run somewhat wearing on 
the pins. No woman likes to be knocked down 
in public. Where is our vaunted Anglo-Saxon gal- 
lantry? Even a Bachelor of Arts should be pro- 
tected against assault and battery. 

The degree entails its disadvantages. The dis- 
secting-table is not an elevation sought by whole- 
some souls. College women are in the present age 
what all their sex were accounted in the days of 
Cooper,— defenceless “females.” They stand be- 
tween two fires, and there is no help for them. 
Writers denounce them as mummies, wrapped in 
the dry cerements of dusty learning, and other 
writers lie in wait and, pouncing upon them un- 
awares, drag them, modestly shivering, into the 
cold light of public print with a view to showing 
that their intellectual habiliments are things of 
rents and few patches, scarcely able to cover their 
mental nakedness. Could not the revelation, if it 
were necessary at all, be made in the kindly se- 
curity of the classroom? There should be a law 
against undressing minds in public. 

If when they feel moved to discourse on college 
women the critics, kindly and unkindly, would 
smile sometimes and say instead, “Poor things, 
they are only human!” it would save a deal of 
wasted vituperation and not a little misapprehen- 
sion. Omniscience has never been reckoned 
among the assets of humanity. Perhaps that is 
why most men esteem a little ignorance more be- 
coming in a woman than much learning. It was 
wise old Doctor Gregory of Edinburgh who wrote 
to his daughters: “Be cautious of displaying your 
good sense. It will be thought you assume a su- 
periority over the rest of the company. But if you 
happen to have any learning, keep it a profound 
secret, especially from the men, who generally 
look with a jealous and malignant eye on a woman 
of great parts, and a cultivated understanding.” 

Many men, even college men, who ought to 
know better, regard a woman whom they know to 
be a Bachelor of Arts as something uncanny. 
They see no outward signs of ponderous and un- 
sexing knowledge, she does not deluge them with 
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a stream of informing conversation whenever they 
come within range, but a poison lurks within the 
cup of her acquaintance. They feel within them 
the stirrings of their aboriginal ancestors, even of 
their Middle-Aged forebears, who were wont 
whenever possible to treat over-intellectuality to 
swift destruction, and they bow themselves off 
with all the speed politeness allows. Theirs is the 
hasty inference of unfamiliarity. 

The professors know better. If to be ignorant 
of many things be synonymous with to be lovable, 
they have no fear that college girls have as yet 
passed into a loveless state. Whatever may be the 
opinion of unenlightened men, their instructors 
look upon them as no very erudite persons. Here 
crops up that old ethical discussion of the subjec- 
tivity of virtue and vice. The ignorance that 
would commend a college gir! te the mercy of cer- 
tain unacademic minds condemns her utterly in 
the eyes of the less seasoned among her instructors. 
Age always imparts mellowness to the judgment. 
It is only the young who are intolerant of incom- 
pleteness. 

The habit of making deductions is the besetting 
sin of logical minds. Because a good many things 
point to one conclusion it does not follow that they 
are limited in their resources and can point to 
nothing else; a little judicious rummaging may 
bring to light another quite as tenable. All sign- 
boards are Janus-faced. The student caught in 
the trap of a suddenly sprung examination given 
to discover any general notions she may have of 
English literature, of the Bible, of what-not, can 
but throw up her hands at the point of the ques- 
tions. The instructor has her at a disadvantage. 
What if her pen fails to drip fluently from its point 
the numerals of Shakspere’s birthyear? Must 
she be assigned to the ranks of the uncultured? 
It is of more moment to know Shakspere than to 
babble glibly of his days and years. Dates are at 
best bare pegs on which to hang the garments that 
rehabilitate the past, and one has only to glance 
into his closet to see that it is the wont of clothes 
to hide pegs. Shakspere lived a fairly long time 
ago, and if one must be particular about such 
small matters as exact dates there are always en- 
cyclopedias squatting on shelves near-by and fairly 
itching to yawn open wide with information. Why 
burden one’s mind with what these fat volumes 
preserve so much more safely ? 

It is a mistake to remove the Britannica from 
one’s library as a superfluous knickknack when 
a collegian comes into a community. That action 
bespeaks a state of mind as illogical as the dispo- 
sition in many quarters to regard any pleasant 
qualities that may cling to a college-bred wonian 
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as hers in spite of her college training, any imper- 
fections as the direct results of that training. ‘‘Can 
any good thing, not to mention any wisdom, come 
out of the colleges?” question the cynics. At the 
other extreme stands this fetish worship. The hu- 
mane societies that concern themselves with the 
protection of the weak against unhealthy demand 
for overwork ought to add a clause anent college 
women. It is too much to require of a girl of 
eighteen that she be a fount of knowledge and an 
unfailing spring of resource; it is a good deal to 
ask even of an aged person of twenty-five. What 
wonder that this magical being sometimes tum- 
bles from her pedestal with a thud that to listen- 
ing ears reverberates like a premonitory tremor 
before the crack of doom! It has never been safe 
for mortals to vie with the gods. Yet stch is the 
variance of human opinion that the very four- 
worded sentence that wrought the havoc —“I do 
not know —” appeals to some natures as does a 
green and smiling oasis in a desert the traveller 
had thought to find only a dull expanse of facts. 
Such cases are common; not many college girls 
walk the earth declaiming, “Wisdom shall die 
with us.” 

The truth is, a close scrutiny of the minds of 
any class of young women just emerging from 
four years of the so-called “higher education” 
would reveal a more or less murky condition of 
the atmosphere. The sensible man is he who does 
not look for either the wisdom of Egyptians or the 
ignorance of Hottentots. If he be an Anglo-Saxon 
he would not care to live with either nationality. 
Neither has he any liking for a dunce, per se; when 
he wants an encyclopedia he prefers to consult a 
shelf, no peripatetic variety. He is aware that 
there are scholarly college women not a few, but 
he cannot in the course of casual conversation 
pick out the “stars” from their less scintillating 
sisters. Their ordinary vocabulary is simple, not 
always free from that spice of English speech 
termed slang, easy to understand. It conveys no 
key to the treasures of learning stored in pretty 
head or plain. The truly knowing are not inclined 
to talk much of it; they who have information es- 
teem it not so highly as they who have it not. 

When M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s and the great unlet- 
tered disagree it were worse than folly to push an 
inquiry to the verge of curious prying. Even a 
critic dissecting a specimen of Collegit Femina 
ought to remember his manners. There is a point 
beyond which discussion becomes not only an im- 
pertinence, but a piling-up of empty phrases and 
a waste of words. 

But the brevity of the intellectual skirts of per- 
sons at the beginning of the alphabet cannot be 


lamented very deeply when one bears in mind 
the fact that the letters A B spell only the Alpha 
of the American educational aim. Scholastic 
learning is not all that the women’s colleges of this 
country seek to impart; were it so, one might be 
termed nothing worse than sentimental if he 
dropped a tear into each gap in the armor where- 
with this modern Amazon is popularly panoplied. 
Scholarship is only a by-product of the American 
method; it does not constitute to our minds the 
whole end of woman. From an alien point of view 
European university women look on American 
college girls as on insoluble puzzles; they seem 
neither hay nor grass; fish, fowl, nor red herring; 
educated nor wholly uneducated. The solution is 
easy, given the first principle. Where Europe aims 
at erudition as the goal of university training, 
America puts foremost in the design of her col- 
leges the development of well-rounded woman- 
hood. 

Character first; and to character let there be 
added knowledge, and to knowledge, learning and 
culture, and to learning and culture, scholarship 
— if it be possible. Not every Freshman is a po- 
tential scholar. Mental capacity sets a limit to 
attainment; it determines how much of the intel- 
lectual Niagara a woman is capable of harness- 
ing and using. Lastly, let there be added wisdom, 
for wisdom is an accretion of the years, and comes 
only by the rough way of experience. 

The entire personnel of no college faculty is 
likely to subscribe to the whole of this, but the un- 
conscious spirit of the American system is stron- 
ger than the specified theory of any one or of any 
dozen professors. Steady grinds and confirmed 
adherents to snap-courses are exotics; they are 
not growths natural to campus soil. 

Not long ago the president of the oldest and one 
of the larger of these institutions of learning asked 
a group of students what they held to be the best 
thing they were gaining from their college course. 
The answers ran something like this: 

“Poise.” 

“Self-knowledge.” 

“Power.” 

“Ability to use one’s own and other’s energy to 
the best advantage, with the least waste.” 

“The broadening of one’s point of view.” 

“All-round development.” 

They did not speak of knowledge, and they 
were girls whose grasp of philosophy, of Greek, of 
chemistry, of biology, distinguished them in the 
classroom no less than their social charm, their 
dramatic or athletic ability, made them notable 
in that other curriculum which finds no mention 
within the covers of the catalogue. Perhaps they 
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had already learned something of the volatility of 
all human information. This very college had 
been some little time before the scene of a frolic 
wherein with other limbos was depicted the un- 
derworld, and among its punishments the Faculty 
condemned to take their own examinations! Shades 
of Tantalus and Sisyphus! So in the twentieth 
century has the mind of Greece power to quicken 
the imagination of American youth! 

For knowledge is of all man’s possessions the 
most uncertain; riches have no wings to compare 
with it. We lay it up with toil, and it slips away 
like a thief in the night; the mind has no strong- 
boxes with locks stanch enough to hold it; it evap- 
orates somewhat through the most air-tight mem- 
ory. Beware, O newly fledged Bachelor of Arts! 
The information that now lives warmly housed in 
your brain will soon be yours only as it lies coldly 
furnished forth within your note-books. 

The scholastic does not necessarily make the 
most valuable addition to the collegian’s equip- 
ment. A campus holds a world in miniature. 
There are college women and college women; in 
close juxtaposition live the silly and the sensible. 
The silly generally become inoculated with a germ 
of sense, and the sensible are only healthily so. 
During her pilgrimage from Freshman to Senior 
a girl finds herself taking many courses not set 
down on her chosen schedule, some of them neither 
easy nor pleasant. She picks up a miscellaneous 
collection of wholesome qualities of character: hu- 
mility,— there is nothing like Freshman year to 
reduce a good-sized bump of self-esteem,— a sane 
valuation of herself, self-control, toleration, tact, 
kindliness. As she passes from milestone to mile- 
stone she grows, and with her growth comes a 
sure-footedness that will stand her in good stead 
beyond the confines of her campus. She rubs 
against widely different personalities; a generous 
catholicity creeps into her appreciations; her friend- 
ships reach out beyond the girl whose whole being 
is keyed to the motif amo, amor to that other girl 
whose life centres in an intellectual core. She adds 
to her five senses a sixth, the lack of which stu- 
dents of society have long lamented in women, the 
social sense. She is no longer an isolated self- 
centred pool; the great human tides rise and ebb 
within her, and the voice of the ocean tells her 
that she is one with it, subject to the same laws, 
obeying the same impulses. She has added to her 
creed a practical tenet concerning the brotherhood 
of man. 

It‘has become the fashion lately, a sulphurous 
and sudden Day of Judgment having been rele- 
gated to a place among the outworn fancies of a 
bygone age, to paint pictures of a gradually ap- 


proaching Doomsday whose provocation is to be, 
not the wrath of God, but a dearth of men. Wom- 
an rampant is depicted on the escutcheon of 
this coming state of society. Its prophets point in- 
discriminately to women, aggressive six-footers and 
gentle dovelike specimens alike, as to copies of a 
multiple modern edition of the ancient tyrant of 
Miletus, Thrasybulus, striding through the fields 
of working men and switching off heads at every 
step. The weatherwise are somewhat inclined to 
lay on college women the ultimate blame for this 
future feminized condition of business and of so- 
ciety. They talk much of the college woman and 
marriage, and they do not hesitate to call upon 
statistics to throw a lurid light over the horrid 
picture of disaster, thereby stirring up many peace- 
ful people to uneasy apprehension. Let these not 
be dismayed. To be an infidel in some things is 
to preserve the soul; there should be discretion in 
matters of belief. Put not vour faith in statistics. 
They form the great third estate in that realm of 
unenlightenment whose prince is Beelzebub. 

The campus has yet to be found that grows 
women indifferent to men. Any gala-day at one of 
our great women’s colleges, notably a Washington’s 
Birthday season, when the campus is black with 
the overflow of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Brown, 
Williams, Amherst, Cornell, Pennsylvania, and 
with scores of uncatalogued spirits, should teach 
caution to the sapient selecter of statistics. A few 
girls there are who boldly declare their inability 
to master and their lack of inclination to pursue 
the study of the genus homo, but they furnish no 
due cause for anxiety. Because the great majority 
of college women can at intervals live very com- 
fortably without men is no reason for arguing in 
them an unhealthy strong-mindedness liable to 
wreck the ship cf state. That vessel is no such un- 
seaworthy craft. It can weather a gale without 
capsizing, despite the pessimism of the blue-gog- 
gled prophets. Those worthies take college wom- 
en too seriously; they read into their most artless 
acts a significance calculated to shake the pillars 
of sotiety. Their perturbation bespeaks for them 
kinship with the four-and-twenty tailors who, as 
we learned in our earliest infancy, once went to kill 
a snail; it is out of all proportion to the quarry. 
Perhaps they class college women with dynamite 
bombs, among explosives of a deadly order. Any 
ordinary man who has been at some pains to in- 
form himself on the matter through first-hand in- 
vestigation knows better. He is not afraid to shake 
hands with a Bachelor of Arts in petticoats; he 
knows he may also live with one, and keep his 
head. 

BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST. 
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CCASIONALLY, but not too often, a book 
comes to us that we at once feel is real, not 


composed to be a “seller;” it comes from the in- 
most heart of a man or woman and hence it goes 
straight to ours. 

And oh, how refreshing it is! 

Such a book is “‘The Lady of the Decoration,” 
by Frances Little, published by the Century Co., 
and all its charm and naturalness and humor and 
good sense and tenderness and tact can be yours 
for one dollar. It is perfectly irresistible, and I’ve 
been assured that every bit of it is true; that the 
letters were really written, by a homesick but brave 
young lady who was sent to Japan to teach the 
kindergarten system among the children of Japan, 
under the “auspices,” as they say, of some mis- 
sionary society in this country. 

Her methods were her own, but always won out, 
and I believe that the.dear little girlish woman with 
the long yellow hair and laughing eyes ‘“‘the color 
of syrup” was the best sort of missionary ever 
sent to a foreign land. If more like her would offer 
their services, and teach practical Christianity by 
their own cheerful, heroic lives, the long-hoped- 
for millennium would be fast approaching. 

Some poky sobersides may be shocked at her 
frankness, her slang, and her quotations from 
“ Jack;” thoroughly unconventional, deliciously hu- 
man, these fifty-one letters are genuine confessions 
to loving home friends, with pathetic messages to 
“Jack.” Here’s just one morsel for you: “Is n’t it 
ridiculous, Mate? Was there ever anything so ab- 
surd as my lot being cast with a band of mission- 
aries ? I, who have never missed a Kentucky Derby 
since I was old enough to know a bay from a 
sorrel!” 

* Talk about “sellers;” there were eight large 
printings so'd out before issue, and the ninth or- 
dered. 
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Here’s another little book sure to promote mirth 
and rouse a torpid liver. 

Mr. Owen Wister, the gifted and popular au- 
thor of “The Virginian” and “Lady Baltimore” 
does not endorse the spelling reform and had his 
say on it in the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view some months ago. He has now published 
this, and more to the same effect, in a comical 
little book, “How Doth the Simple Spelling-bee,” 
with equally cpmical illustrations from the droll 
pencil of F. R.. Gruger. 

O my, but it is rich! And, begging pardon of all 
the high and mighties of the opposite view, as true 
as it is funny. 


How doth the Simple Spelling-bee 
Impruv each shining ower. 


Among the daily communications in the mail un- 
sought and not wanted, came one day a printed 
card, saying, ‘“‘Why Heifer?” After some days 
another, ““Why not Heffer?” This was followed 
soon by peculiar rhymes: 


Therefore write quickly on your cuff 
From this day forth to spell tough tuff. 
A third must follow these first tu, 

So you will always spell through thru, 
Nor in the midst of things leave off, 
But joyfully now make cough coff. 

By this time you must clearly noa 
Dough can’t be doe, do, dow, but doa. 


The prime instigator of this nuisance proved to 
be Masticator B. Fellows, president and propri- 
etor of Chickle University, an American self-made 
who had also made many millions by organizing 
every industry along his path, and had amassed 
another huge pile by “Chickle,” his name for a va- 
riety of chewing-gum. The annoyance increased; 
a Primer of proper orthography was thrust into his 
pocket as he walked the street: 
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A sweet little primer, 
A dear little primer, 
Sing hel, bel, tel, fel, sel, nel, quel, swel, and smel. 


Hell deprived of its final consonant reminds me 
of what a man once said of an illiterate neighbor: 
“Why, he even spells God with a little j!” 

The crisis came when, lifting with his fork the 
top buckwheat-cake at breakfast, in order to 
spread butter upon the second, he found a leaflet 
between the two inscribed: 


Phthisis. 
How can you eat while a word like that is allowed ? 


Dismissing his servants, who had evidently 
been bribed, he sought the solitude of a large ho- 
tel, only to be cursed with an invasion of tangle- 
foot fly-paper on which spelling-reform mottoes 
were stamped, as 


The b in lam 
’s not worth a dam. 


He capitulated at last; just as a rheumatic suf- 
ferer finally sends for a bottle of Oil, after 
being hypnotized by staring at the ad. of its praises 
in every paper for years. 

How he visited the Chickle University to meet 
the Spelling Reformers, and what and who he 
found there, you will now want to find out your- 
selves. 

And all those laughs for fifty cents! 

[Macmillan Co., New York.] 

A book to laugh at rather than laugh with is 
Thomas W. Lawson’s novel, “Friday the Thir- 
teenth.” There’s much truth in it, but it staggers 
the ordinary reader by its intensity. ‘Frenzied 
Finance” was a strong presenting of startling and 
disgraceful facts. This same unveiling in a com- 
bine of love and speculation is too hysterical and 
awful. I open at random and read this: “Yes, 
Beulah, I have done it single-handed. I have 
crucified Cammemeyer, ‘Standard Oil,’ and the 
‘System’ that spiked me to the cross a few weeks 
ago. You have three millions and I have seven.” 

And outside the newsboys were shouting, “‘Ter- 
rible panic in Wall Street. One Man against mil- 
lions. Robert Brownley broke ‘the Street.’ Made 
twenty millions in an hour. Banks failed. Wreck 
and ruin everywhere. President Snow of Aster- 
field National a suicide.” 

As you dip in further it grows more excrucia- 
tingly harrowing. 

[Doubleday, Page and Co., New York.] 

We do not laugh when we come to a new tale 
by Jack London; we are carried along breathless 
by the length of his stride. In fact, we always re- 
ceive “a call from the wild” when he comes. His 





last, “Before Adam,” is undoubtedly strong and 
clever — all about our rough, fighting, murderous 
“arboreal ancestors.” 

You remember what Eugene Field said at a 
London dinner to a too inquisitive lady, who, re- 
garding him as a descendant of Indians and possi- 
bly cannibals, asked for his earliest recollections: 
“Why, Madam, the first I can remember I was up 
a tree!” 

Jack’s hero first recalls his life as an infant in 
a nest in a tree, and his mother rescuing him from 
a wild boar and swinging up again into the 
branches. 

He starts with this motto: “These are our an- 
cestors and their history. Remember that as 
surely as we one day swung out of the trees and 
walked upright, just as surely, on a far earlier day, 
did we crawl up out of the sea and achieve our 
first adventure on land.” 

And he knows much about them, making it real 
as it is exciting. This tale, I mean tail. makes me 
suspect that he was one of these savage horrors in 
the Mud-Pleisto-cent period; and if he is a sur- 
vival of the fittest, what must the others have been ? 
Some way Big-Tooth, Lop-Ear, and Red-Eyc, his 
pals or foes, resemble him in actions and senti- 
ments. All Socialists of the hysteric, illogical type, 
and also the anarchists who want to get all you 
have been able to save and assassinate you if you 
don’t fork over without demur—I know now 
where they started. 

This volume classifies as autobiographic. 

“T had a dream de odder night;” I had been 
reading of Mr. London’s contemplated trip across 
seas with his wife in a tiny craft; and I fancied that 
all the red-eyed, big-toothed, lop-eared (ears so 
long they have to lop!) breed insisted on crossing 
the Atlantic in canoes, as his honorary escort and 
body-guard. 

[Macmillan Co., New York. Price, $1.50.] 

Two new and readable novels are “The Morals 
of Marcus Ordeyne,”’ by the author of “The Be- 
loved Vagabond” and so on, and “Running Wa- 
ter,” by A. E. W. Mason, author of “The Four 
Feathers.” John Lane Co. publishes the first and 
The Century Co. the second. Each is $1.50. 
Both have unusual features. 

“The Gate of Death,” name of author not given, 
and published by Putnam’s Sons, is evidently a 
real experience. The man went down twice to the 
“Tron Gate,” and although he had always suffered 
from a fear of death, when so near it he cared not 
at all. 

But his able questionings as to the meaning of 
the ever-present mysteries of life during his con- 
valescence are most depressing, because he an- 
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swers his own questions with inexorable logic and 
leaves all as he found it —a sad, inexplicable, 
and seemingly cruel problem. The worst of it is 
that he thinks so clearly and expresses the condi- 
tions so well! Do not give this book to a nervous 
invalid; it should be read and pondered over only 
in rude health. Even then, as he, like all other hu- 
man beings, finds no sort of solution and leaves 
us in as great darkness as ever, it is no help; but 
he puts the actual facts before us, and those who 
do not stop to think may be benefited. Here are 
a few paragraphs: 

“Tt had always seemed to me that when the 
spirit was about to lay aside its human vesture for- 
ever it might at least demand to suffer death in 
solitude. To perform the last sad act of failing 
life surrounded by curious gazers — the thought 
was intolerable.” 

But when apparently there, he neither knew 
nor cared; desired and feared nothing. To him 
Miracles are impossible, only credited by the ig- 
norant and superstitious. For God in an arbitrary 
manner to set aside His own universal laws 
seemed unlikely. 

As to personal identity continuing after death, 
he thinks there is no definite evidence, and that 
the theory of an omnipotent and perfectly benev- 
olent God is not wholly confirmed by the phenom- 
ena of the world. 

“Books and some clergymen assure us compla- 
cently that life is a probation, and assume that this 
statement explains everything, but it does not ex- 
plain a thousand things. If it is a probation, God 
is on both sides in the fight. He permits the temp- 
tation, and we must be grateful if He also sends 
strength to resist; but what if He does not send the 
Strength ? 

“As to life being a probation, what about the 
majority of human beings who die in childhood ? 
If life is intended to develop character, so as to fit 
us in some way or other for a future life, then what 
is the purpose which underlies the deaths of mil- 
lions of the human race ere experience has even 
begun to have any formative effect at all on char- 
acter?” 

He says: “I once knew an old lady, a woman of 
a naturally bright and hopeful temperament, who 
suffered for several years from a fatal complaint, 
with frequent accesses of intolerable pain. She 
was told to dwell on the crucifixion of Christ, and 
of all the agony on the Cross. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
pathetically, ‘but that was so short — only a few 
hours. Iam crucified day by day.’ 

“And it has often seemed to me that if Christ 
by virtue of his divine nature foresaw what was be- 
fore him, the peace and glory into which He would 





be received in a few hours, the eternal benefit He 
was working out for the human race, the Cruci- 
fixion can hardly have appeared terrible at all.” 

He fails to comprehend how Job after such loss 
of his dear children could be so easily comforted 
by more. 

“Why should Dives, who was not a cruel, self- 
ish, or vicious man, be so tormented and Lazarus 
refreshed in order that their positions might be 
reversed? A very curious, very socialistic story!” 

To me he is more impressive in his reverent 
queries which cannot be cleared up than Bob 
Ingersoll with his slapdash attack on the Old 
Testament. He leaves me inclined to be melan- 
choly, which is unusual. Now that several Massa- 
chusetts physicians have discovered that the soul 
weighs an ounce or less, as by placing a dying per- 
son on unerring scales they always note a loss of 
this much immediately after death, we may all 
be encouraged, in spite of dismal opinions. 

“Brain and Personatity,” by Dr. W. Hanna 
Thompson, is crowded full of vitally interesting 
facts. The first chapter gives the, to us, absurd 
theories of the ancients in regard to various things. 
For instance, the word “brain”? does not occur 
once in the Bible, because scarcely any one in the 
world then suspected that this secluded organ had 
anything to do with thought or feeling. 

‘With the Hebrews, the heart was the chief 
seat of the soul, while the mind was located in the 
kidneys, and all tender emotions in the bowels. 
Thus one psalmist says that ‘His reins (kidneys) 
instruct him in the night seasons;’ and another, 
that ‘the Lord trieth the heart and kidneys.’” 

A survival of these conceptions is found in our 
English phrase, “Two fellows of the same kidney.” 
St. Paul speaks of “bowels of mercies.’”’ Aristotle 
decided that the brain had nothing to do with 
the mind, but that it was a cool organ which prop- 
erly ‘“‘refrigerated the blood for the heart.” 

‘““Phrenology had to disappear before facts.” 

As the brain is a double organ, like our two 
eyes and two ears, each hemisphere the duplicate 
of the other, it would be supposed that both would 
equally participate in all brain-work. But the 
seats of the faculty of speech are only found in one 
of the two. And here is the strangest fact: the 
most used hand in childhood locates the speech 
centres! In all right-handed persons it is in the 
left brain; in left-handed, they are found exclu- 
sively in right brain. (I would like to propound a 
probably idiotic question: If a child should be 
taught to be ambidextrous from babyhood, would 
the power of speech be doubled ?) 

Dr. Thompson thinks the reasons for a dual 
brain are that the body is generally two-sided, and 
























to insure against emergencies, just as a man pro- 
vides himself with two keys for the same lock. 

His views on the “Significance of Sleep” will 
repay reading several times. Does the mind leave 
the body during deep sleep when consciousness is 
away? I have a woman friend, who is peculiarly 
sane on every other subject, who tells me that her 
soul slips out from her body as a hand slips out of 
a glove and goes on wondrous visits during sleep. 
The author says on this: “The primary and cer- 
tain truth is that in natural sleep the conscious 
personality in us takes its departure from the body 
without leaving a trace behind.” 

[Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. Price, $1.50.] 

George Wharton James’s volumes on “The 
Wonders of the Colorado Desert (Southern Cal- 
ifornia); Its Rivers and Its Mountains, Its Can- 
yons and Its Springs, Its Life and Its History, 
Pictured and Described,” are a most important 
contribution to the little we know of the deserts 
of the world. Those who are familiar with Mr. 
James’s previous studies, “In and Around the 
Grand Canyon;” “The Old Missions of Cali- 
fornia;”’ ‘‘The Indians of the Painted Desert Re- 
gion,” all engrossing as fairy-tales, accurate, and 
free from a traveller’s danger of gush and exag- 
geration, need no urging to get this, the last and 
perhaps the best. 

Moreover, he personally took a journey down 
the overflow of the Colorado River to the mysteri- 
ous Salton Sea, and is greatly alarmed over the 
possibilities of lasting damage to the homes in the 
desert. 

Carl Eytel was with him in his exploration, and 
has contributed more than three hundred pen-and- 
ink sketches from nature. Such earnestness, such 
enthusiasm, such appreciation, such gratitude for 
health restored in the desert, carries the reader 
right along, and he longs to know all this for him- 
self. 
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Listen to his dedication: 


In the Desert, 
Silent voices have spoken. 
Peace has come, 
Joy has flowed, 
Courage has grown, 
Health been regained. 
To the Source, the Maker of Deserts, with a 
thankful heart, 
I dedicate this book. 


Possibly other books have been devoutly ded- 
icated to the great Unknown. I have n’t happened 
to see them. 

It is beyond my powers to do justice to these 
volumes. Mr. James says, “I have felt more sol- 
itary and alone, more utterly desolate and for- 
saken, when walking through the streets of Lon- 
don and Paris, New York and Chicago, than I 
have ever felt in all my years of desert experiences.” 

He is enamored with all of it; and after enumer- 
ating the wild companions he finds there, he adds: 
“Can one be solitary with such companions as 
these, especially when, in addition, he has such 
stars and skies as the city dweller never sees; such 
an horizon as only the desert-dweller knows; such 
sunrises and sunsets and morning and evening 
glows as only angels can understand the glory of; 
such silences; such voices out of the far away; 
such weirdness; such mystery; such winds; such 
storms; such calms? Ah, no! there is no solitude 
in such presences, for is not one with himself, with 
his ideals, with his dreams, with his ambitions, 
with the great ones of the past and the great ones 
of the future, with the achievements and life of the 
ages, and, better than all, with the source and 
origin of it all, with God ?” 

I now leave you to read his wondrous experi- 
ences and feel in a minimized way a little of his 
raptures. 

(Little, Brown and Co., Boston. Price, $5.00.] 












BORDERLAND. OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By 

James H. Hyslop. 

Mr. Hyslop, vice-president of the Society for 
Psychical Research and formerly Professor of 
Ethics and Logic in Columbia University, is 
thoroughly in sympathy with his subject, and 
treats it in a way intelligible to the layman who 
wishes to understand the difficulties that attend 
the “conversion of the more educated world to 
the more recondite problems of psychic research.” 
It is nm intended for the scientific student of psy- 
chology. The book is devoted mainly to normal 
and abnormal psychology, with philosophic re- 
flections bearing upon the problems of both. It is 
intended not as a sequel to his former books, “‘Sci- 
ence and a Future Life” and “Enigmas of Psy- 
chical Research,” but as a help to the understand- 
ing of them by indicating what the means of dis- 
crimination are between the normal and the ab- 
normal, on the one hand, and between both of 
these and the supernormal on the other. The 
chapters deal with ‘“Sense-perception,” “Inter- 
preting and Associating Functions of the Mind,” 
“Memory,” ‘Dissociation and Obliviscence,”’ 
“Tllusions,” “Hallucinations,” ‘‘ Psuedo-Spiritistic 
Phenomena,” “Sub-Conscious Action and Sec- 
ondary Personality,” “Mind and Body,” “Hyp- 
notism and Therapeutics,” “Reincarnation,” and 
“Reservations and Morals.” (Herbert E. Tur- 
ner & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 
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THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1906. 

The forty-third publication of this statistical 
and historical annual of the states of the world 
for the year 1906. 

Any information desired on all points of poli- 
tics, finances, trade, commerce, industrial pro- 
duction, money and credit, religion, justice and 
crime, education, military organization,— all in 
this convenient-sized handbook. 

Important changes have been made in this new 
issue, involving an addition of about one hundred 
and fifty pages. Separate notices have been in- 
troduced of the States comprised in the American 
Union, on the same lines as the section dealing 
with the United States as a whole. 

In all sections the important events of the year 
have been noted. The results of the dissolution of 
the union between Sweden and Norway, the con- 
clusion of the Russo-Japanese War, the upheaval 
in Russia, the mission to Tibet, the ecclesiastical 
changes in France, the recent election in the United 
Kingdom, have all been incorporated. The devel- 
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opments and modifica- 
tions of the Colonial 
Empires of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, 
and the United States 
have been noted. The 
Navy Sections of the 
various States have 
been thorough!y 
brought up to date. New tables have been added 
to the introduction, dealing with matters of public 
interest, and maps and diagrams, showing among 
other things the new Barotseland boundary; the 
political changes in the Far East; the new provinces 
in Northwest Canada; the subdivision of Ben- 
gal; the tariff chart of the world; the economic de- 
velopment of the United States; economic aspects 
of the United States; and the races of Russia. 
Special attention has been given to the latest sta- 
tistics, and the preliminary results of the recent 
German census are included. 

The book is already considered the most val- 
uable reference-work of its kind published; these 
additions make it almost indispensable to every 
one who has to deal in any way with public af- 
fairs. (Macmillan Co. Red cloth, $3.00. Post- 
age, 19 cents.) 


DAvE PortTER’s RETURN TO SCHOOL. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Third volume of “Dave 
Porter Series.” Illustrated by F. Gilbert 
Edge. 

Every one knows that Edward Stratemeyer is 
the most widely read of all living American writers 
for boys, and in the “Dave Porter Series” he has 
entered upon his greatest success. Dave Porter is 
the typical American schoolboy: a scholar, an 
athlete, and a good fellow. His return to the 
boarding-school, “‘Oak Hall,” is marked by in- 
teresting experiences which boy readers will be 
glad not to have to wait until fall to learn about. 
Football, ice-boating, and other sports are de- 
scribed with Mr. Stratemeyer’s rare faculty for 
combining accurate knowledge of a subject with 
the ability to tell it entertainingly from a boy’s 
point of view. Mr. Stratemeyer’s heroes are full 
of fun and the activity that goes with youth, 
strength, and high spirits. But they are all safe; 
they work hard and play fairly. His books de- 
serve their great popularity. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. Price, $1.25. ) 
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